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1»11KFACE 


The  present  text  is  inteiuU'd  for  use  in  Hi«,'h  ScIiooIh. 
Its  main  purpose  is  to  furnish  the  student  with  a 
workiiifj  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  (lie  sentence  and 
tiie  relation  of  its  elements.  It  follows  the  same  general 
plan  as  that  of  the  Introductory  English  Granniiar,  so 
that  in  going  forward  to  the  High  School,  the  learner 
will  find  himself  on  familiar  ground. 

The  first  three  chapters  contain  in  brief  form,  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  student,  a  restatement  of  what  is 
included  in  Part  I  of  the  introductory  book.  The  more 
imiwrtant  technical  terms  convenient  in  the  study  of 
grammar  are  also  intro<luced. 

The  study  of  granunar  as  a  science  is  taken  up  in 
Part  II,  which  comprises  Chapters  iv  to  xix.  As 
indicated  alx^ve,  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 
subject.  It  includes  the  classification  of  sentences,  an 
analysis  of  the  sentence  into  its  elements,  the  cla.ssifica- 
tion  of  these  elements  and  an  account  of  their  syntactical 
relations. 

In  view  of  the  more  comprehensive  and  detailed  treat- 
ment required  in  a  text  of  this  grade,  the  subject  matter 
and  the  illustrative  exercises  are  naturally  more  difficult ; 
but  the  utmost  care  has  been  taken  to  include  only  what 
is  of  practical  value  to  the  user  of  English  as  a  means 
of  communication.  Nothing  has  been  inserted  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  gymnastic  exercises  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  general  or  abstract  formal  discipline.  The 
study  of  grammar   should   be  undertaken   for  a  very 
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practical  objective  purpose,  that  of  aciiuirin<,'  a  first-haiul 
acciuaiulanee  witli  the  sentence  and  its  elements  as 
instruments  of  speech.  Skill  in  the  actual  use  of  the 
instrument  is  to  be  aimed  at  rather  tlian  a  mere 
knowledge  of  (grammatical  distinctions.  A  jjjrannnatical 
distinction  that  has  no  relation  to  one's  actual  use  of 
hinguage  is  not  woith  while.  The  prospective  inclusion 
of  many  new  branches  in  the  course  of  study  of  the 
modern  hitjh  school  also  points  t(j  a  careful  and  economic 
disposal  of  the  time  of  the  teacher  of  English.  Only 
what  is  fundamental  and  necessary  can  maintain  a 
position  in  the  crowd  of  studies  necessary  under  present 
conditions. 

A  historical  survey  of  the  language  is  given  in  Part 
III.  This  branch  of  the  subject,  if  properly  presented, 
can  liardly  fail  to  add  greatly  to  tiie  student's  interest  in 
the  m  )tlier  tongue  and  his  understanding  and  apprecia- 
tion of  it.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  understanding  a 
thing  is  to  encpiire  how  it  came  to  be  what  it  is.  The 
historical  aspect  of  grannnar  is  of  value,  not  as  so  nnich 
antiquarian  lore,  but  as  thi-owing  light  upon  present  day 
English,  and  as  fui-nishing  an  explanation  of  much  that 
would  otherwise  be  obscure  in  •modern  usaj^e.  It  is 
believed  that  the  studv  of  the  growth  of  Entrlish  should 
be  postponed  until  the  structure  of  the  language  in  its 
present  condition  has  first  been  considered. 

In  the  preparatioi.  of  the  text,  the  standard  authorities 
have  been  examined  at  every  step  ;  and  while  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  writers  whose 
w^orks  have  been  consulted,  the  names  of  Mason,  Nesfield, 
West,  .T<'^;persen,  Emerson,  and  Greenough  and  Kittredge 
ought  to  be  mentionefl  with  due  appreciation. 
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PART   ONE:   GRAMMAR   AS  AN   ART 

Chapter  I 
THE  SENTENCE   IX   OUTLINE 

1.  The  Sentence. 

Ill  studyinj^  Grammar,  it  is  proper  to  bej^in  with  the 
Sentence.  All  our  speech,  whether  spoken  or  written, 
consists  of  sentences.  A  sentence  is  a  complete  xvliole; 
and  the  elements  of  which  a  sentence  is  composed  are 
called  -parts  of  speech. 

The  following  are  sentences : 
The  sky  is  bright. 
These  apples  are  sweet. 
The  girls  sang  songs. 

When  we  think  of  something  we  wish  to  say,  we 
arrange  our  words  in  the  form  of  a  sentence.  In  each 
of  these  cases  there  was  an  idea  or  thought  or  opinion  or 
judgment  in  the  mind ;  and  then  the  words  were  put  to- 
gether and  uttered  in  a  certain  form. 

Sentences,  then,  are  used  to  tell  what  one  knows,  or 
thinks.  A  group  of  words  arranged  in  sucli  a  way  that 
something  is  said  about  something  is  called  a  sentence. 

The  term  ftc.ntpvrr  is  often  used  to  denote  a  portion  of 
the  printed  or  written  words  on  a  page,  between  two 
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poriods;  })ut  it  very  often  liMppciis  tliat  wli.-it  appears  to 
^e  one  seiiti'iice  is  leally  composed  of  a  miiiil)ei-,  and  may 
easily  l»e  broken  up  into  si-veral  distinct  sentences. 

"  Education  was  spread  ahrfiad  ;  railways  and  canals  were 
built;  telegiaph  ati<l  steanisliip  lines  were  establislied  ; 
common  roads  began  to  enlace  the  wilderness  with 
their  civilizing  network." 

There  are  four  distinct  sentences  in  the  above  :  (1)  Educa- 
tion was  spread  abroad.  (L')  Kailways  and  canals  were  built. 
(3)  Telegraph  and  steamship  lines  were  established.  (4)  Com- 
mon roads  began  to  enlace  the  wilderness  witli  their  civilizing 
network. 

E.niniiiiethc  foUdii'i  1)1/  jHixsdgcs.  Iftnv  iiuniy  sentences 
are  there  in  edch  ^     Write  them  oat  sepiir(tte/i/ : 

"  The  waves  are  gentle,  the  sky  is  clear  and  the  breeze 
is  tender  and  low,  for  in  these  days  no  storms  rutHe  the 
pleasant  summer  sea." 

"  Fifteen  years  were  passed  and  gone  ;  the  babe  was  now 
grown  to  be  a  tall  'ad  and  a  sailor,  and  went  many 
voyages  after  merchandise  to  the  islands  around." 

"  His  senses  were  overpowered  ;  his  eyes  swam  in  his 
head  ;  his  head  gradually  declined,  and  he  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep." 

2.  Subject  and  Predicate. 

yV  sentence  makes  complete  sense.  By  this  is  meant 
that  nlien  we  have  thouf^ht  of  .something  we  wish  to  say, 
and  have  arran<jed  our  words  in  tlie  form  of  a  sentence; 
the  sense  or  meanino^  (jf  wliat  is  in  otir  mind  is  completely 
set  forth.  Unless  our  words  take  the  forni  of  a  sentence, 
we  do  not  really  say  anything. 
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Tlicre  must  bi-  in  every  sentence  two  principal  mein- 
bers.  It  is  one  thini^  to  mention  a  horse  or  a  tree  or 
tb;  St.  Lawrence  River;  it  is  another  thinij  to  say 
sonietiiintr  aboiit  a  horse  or  about  a  tree  or  alxmt  the 
St.  Lawrence  River.  To  make  a  sentence  we  nuist  do 
more  than  merely  meiition  somethin*;.  We  must  think 
about  it,  and  express  that  thought. 

There  are,  then,  two  parts  or  members  in  every  sen- 
tence. There  is  sometliinj;  mentioned  and  something 
said  about  it.  Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "The  liorse  has 
broken  his  halter,"  there  is  something  mentioned  or 
spoken  of,  namely  the  hornc ;  and  something  said  about 
the  horse,  namely,  that  he  ha-'i  broken  his  halter.  The 
sentence,  "The  tree  is  covered  with  leaves,"  not  only 
mentions  something,  the  tree,  but  also  gives  us  some 
ijifoi-mation,  says  something  about  it  that  the  speaker 
believes  to  be  true,  namely,  that  it  is  covered  with  leaves. 
Divide  the  folloivimj  aenhnces  ivfo  two  jxirts.  Look 
first  for  what  is  mentioned  and  then  for  what  is  said 

of  it : 

The  red  roses  are  beautiful. 

Mary  was  Queen  of  Scotland. 

He  made  many  vo3'ages  after  merchandise. 

Drops  of  dew  descended  from  Heaven. 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day. 

The  shortening  winter  day  is  near  a  close. 
The  two  principal  parts  or  members  which  compose  a 
sentence  are  called  the  SuiUECT  and  the  Predicate. 
That  which  denotes  wdiat  we  speak  about  is  called  the 
Subject.  That  which  is  said  about  that  of  which  we 
speak  is  called  the  Predicate. 
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Usually  thero  is  very  jittk'  ditficulty  in  <livi(ling  a 
SL'UtiMice  into  subject  and  predicate.  In  the  sentence, 
"John  likes  oran^^es,"  the  word  Job}}  di-notes  what  we 
are  speaking  about,  and  is  called  the  Subject.  Observe 
that  the  sentence  does  not  .say  anythin«j  about  or<(Vf/fs. 
The  sentence  "James  likes  apples"  irives  us  information 
about  J(irn('>*,  but  not  about  a/)j)li's.  The  .sentence  "  You 
have  a  knife"  .say.s  something  about  you,  not  about  <i 
kit  iff. 

The  principal  members  of  a  sentence  usually  appear 
in  the  order  already  indicated,  first  the  subject  and 
then  the  predicate.  Occasion.dly,  however,  tliis  order  is 
inverted.  Point  out  the  subject  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences: 

For  them,  no  more  the  blazing  liearth  shall  burn. 

Oft  did  the  harvest  to  their  sickle  yield. 

Up  yonder  hill,  the  village  murmur  rose. 

Therefore  am  I  still  a  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the 
woods  and  mountains. 

The  lost  bi  ide  of  Netherby  ne'er  did  they  see. 

In  Xanadu  u.d  Kubia  Khan 

A  stately  pleasure  dome  decree. 

There  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 

Fast,  fast  the  gallants  ride  in  some  safe  nook  to  hide 

Their  coward  heads. 
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OUTLINK   OF   THi:    PARTS   OK   SPKECH 

3.  The  Parts  of  Speech. 

Tlio  sentence  is  a  complete  wliole  made  up  of  two 
principal  members,  the  subject  ami  the  pre<licate.  There 
must,  therefore,  be  at  least  two  words  in  every  sentence 
tliat  can  be  constructed,  and  two  principal  functions  for 
words  to  perform.  "Flowers  bloom."  "Dogs  bark." 
"  Mary  sang."  "  Stars  twinkle."  In  these  sentences,  the 
words,  powers,  dogs,  Mary,  sfurs,  all  serve  the  same 
purpose.  Their  function  or  use  is  to  NAME  objects 
about  which  we  wish  to  say  .something.  So  also  with 
the  words,  bloom,  bark,  samj,  tivinklc  These  words 
have  their  own  special  work  to  do.  They  all  perform 
the  same  function,  namely,  that  of  telling  us  something 
ixhont pmera,  d<)(jH,  Mary  and  Hhtrn,  respectively.  These 
are  the  two  principal  functions  of  words  in  sentences. 

There  are  other  functions  to  be  considered  besides  the 
two  principal  ones.  On  the  basis  of  function,  words 
may  be  divided  into  seven  clas.ses,  called  PARTS  OF 
speech:  Nouns,  Verbs,  Pronouns,  Adjectives,  Ad- 
verbs, Prepositions,  Conjunctions. 

The  functions  of  the  two  principal  parts  of  speech 
have  already  been  mentioned.  A  NouN  is  a  word  used 
as  a  name  for  something,  as  flovrr,  Mary.  A  Verb  is  a 
word  which  tells  something  about  some  person  or  thing, 
gives  a  connn;uid  or  tasks  a  (juestion,  as  "  Flowers  bloom  " ; 
"  Mary  siu^s  " ;  "  Come  here  " ;  "  Have  you  a  match  ? " 
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Tlic  us«'  of  the  ruoXolN  is  Itcst  ulidt'lMlood  by  c>x- 
aiiiiiiiii<'a  t)iissa<r<'  I'lom  wliidi  all  piMiiouns  luv  cxclutK'd. 

"  Kiirui.'e(l  and  mortifuMl,  tlm  j,'piitleiiiiiii  scmiu  icturnf'd  to 
the  gi'iiili'iiiiins  inansioii,  atid  tin-re,  in  the  li<>iiiai,'o  of  tlic 
"oiitlpman's  tenants  and  tlie  eunveisiition  of  geiitleinan'H 
b<xm  c'onipanions  found  conM)lati<in  for  tlie  vexations  ii!wl 
humiliations  tlie  gentleman  had  underuoiie."  "If  the 
labourers  complained  that  the  lalxiurers  could  not  live  on 
such  a  pittance  the  laboureis  were  told  that  the  lalwuren 
were  fiee  to  take  the  pittance  or  leave  the  pittance." 

A  Pkon'oI'N'  is  ji  word  used  to  desiguiite  a  tliinji 
without  luiniiiii;  it,  as  "  He  returned  to  liis  home.' 
"  I  know  him  well."     "  They  mijjht  take  it  or  leave  it." 

Ad.iectives  and  Adverbs  are  (jualifyin*;  words. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  used  with  a  noun  to  modify 
or  limit  the  extent  of  its  application.  The  word  m<n 
applies  to  a  j^reat  nund)er  of  individuals.  We  may  US( 
.such  a  wonl  as  ^vhilc  to  modify  or  limit  the  applicatioi 
of  the  term  rtuin.  The  expression,  win  ft'  ma  it,  applies  t 
a  smaller  nund)er  of  individuals  than  the  term  man 
The  word  trliif''  is  an  adjective. 

An  Advekh  is  a  word  which  modifies  the  applicatioi 
of  a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb,  as  "  He  write 
uu'll."  "  He  is  a  very  careful  workman."  "  She  sing 
very  sweetly. '^^ 

Prepositions  and  Conjunctions  are  connectin 
words. 

A  Preposition  is  a  word  which  is  used  with  a  noun  c 
pronoun  to  establish  its  relation  to  some  other  Word  i 
the   sentence.     "The  soldiers   rode   through  the   town 
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••  The  river  comes  from  the  mountains."     "  The  goods  of 
the  uierchant  were  cheap  nt  the  price." 

A  CON.IUNCTIOX  is  a  word  used  to  join  sentences  or 
parts  of  a  sentence  wliich  have  a  common  relation  to 
some  other  word,  as  "  Speech  is  silver,  hut  silence  is 
gulden."  "  He  rode  all  unarmed  dixf  he  rode  all  alone." 
"  We  eat  bread  mul  water."  "  A  proud  thoHifh  childlike 
form."     "  They  came  on  horseback  and  in  carriages." 

Interjection's  express  emotion,  delight,  sorrow,  sur- 
prise or  contempt,  but  have  no  grammatical  relation  to 
other  words:    "Hurrah!"    "Oh!"    "Alas!"    "Pshaw!" 

4.  Words  with  Two  Uses. 

The  class  to  which  a  word  belo-;  is  determined  by 
its  u.se  in  the  sentence.  Stjmetimes  j  .vord  is  put  to  one 
use  and  .sometimes  to  another.  The  foUowin^^-  sentences 
illustrate  this : 

"  The  farmer  ploughs  the  fields." 

"  The  phnghs  are  made  of  steel." 

"  Here  is  a  secret  passage." 

"  The  secret  is  safe  with  him." 

"  We  arrived  early." 

"  The  early  morning  Is  the  time  for  study." 

"  A  storm  came  on." 

"  The  rain  falls  on  the  roof." 

PloagJiS  h  here  u  ed  as  a  verb  in  one  sentence  and  as 
a  noun  in  another.  Secret  is  an  adjective  in  one  case 
and  a  noun  in  another.  Early  is  used  first  as  an  adverb, 
1  and  second  as  an  adjective.  On  is  now  an  adverb  and 
again  a  preposition. 
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The  same  word,  then,  iiiuy  perforin  different  functions 
in  ditferent  sentences  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
sentence. 

Attain,  thi-re  are  words  wliich  may  be  used  to  combine 
two  functions  at  once. 

"  The  cavalry  chttri/iiu/  witli  immense  spirit  broke  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy." 

Cltiiiytiitj  is  partly  an  adjective,  because  it  qualifies  the 
noun  ciiridi'i/,  and  partly  a  vi-rb,  because  it  expresses  an 
action.  As  clidrannj  combines  tlie  function  of  a  verb 
witli  that  of  an  adjective  it  is  a  rrrJxil  (i(ljrctin' :  and 
is  called  a  Participle,  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  both. 

"  Walkhuj  rapidly  tires  me." 

Walk! !)(/,  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  is  a  noun.  It  is 
also  a  vei-b-forni.  It  expresses  action,  and  is  part  of  the 
verb  iriilk. 

Wiilkiixj  is  here  a  Geri'XD.  The  Gerund  combines 
the  functions  of  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

"  To  err  is  human." 

To  err,  another  verb-form,  is  here  used  as  a  noun.  It 
((/)  expresses  an  action,  and  {b)  is  subject  of  the  sentence. 

Ti>  err  is  an  IXFINITIVE.  The  Infinitive  combines 
till'  lunctions  of  a  noun  and  a  verb. 

"  By  this  tiiiK!  the  heart  of  Jetireys  had  been  fiardened 
to  that  temper  which  tyrants  require  in  their  worst 
implements." 

Wliich  is  a  pronoun  standin^^  for  the  noun  temper,  and 

at  llie  same  time  joins  two  statements  together. 
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Which  is  liere  a  CoNJUXCTiVE  Proxoux. 

The  Participle,  the  Gerund,  the  Infinitive  and  the 
Conjunctive  Pronoun  are  Parts  of  Speech  with  two 
functions  each. 

5.  Notional  and  Relational  Words. 

Words  arc  also  divisible  into  NoTioxAL  Words  and 
Relational  Words.  This  is  a  distinction  of  significa- 
tion or  nieaninfij. 

A  Notional  word  has  a  meaning  of  its  own.  Ded', 
Ijn't'i),  run,  are  examples.  Notional  words  present  to  the 
mind  a  distinct  conception  of  a  thing,  an  attribute  of  a 
tliinir  or  an  action. 

A  Relational  word  derives  its  meaning  from  its 
relation  to  some  other  word. 

He,  in  and  thm,  are  relational.  They  are  used  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  things  to  each  other. 

Almost  all  nouns  and  verbs  are  notional.  Adjectives 
expressing  (luality,  and  adverbs  such  as  foolishly, 
lorouyly,  wisely,  hr>(fhtly,  derived  from  qualitative 
adjectives  and  suggesting  (jualities,  are  notional. 

The  verb  i^  in  "  John  is  tall  "  is  relational.  Pronouns 
such  as  thoic  and  he  bring  a  person  before  the  mind  by 
indicating  his  relation  to  vie.  His,  your,  their  etc.,  are 
also  relational.  Adjectives  expressing  (juantity,  and  such 
adverbs  as  noiv,  ivhere,  there,  vhence,  when,skre  relational. 
Prepositions  and  conjunctions  are  only  relational,  the 
former  with  respect  to  things,  the  latter  with  respect  to 
thouirhts.  Thus  :  "  The  house  on  the  hill  across  the  river 
was  burned."  In  this  sentence,  the  words  on  and  across 
clearly  show  relation  between  things;   whereas  in  the 
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sentences,  "  He  will  tjo  if  he  can,"  "  I  will  -^o  to  lied  early, 
because  I  am  sleepy,"  "  Speech  is  silver,  but  silence  is 
tijolden,"  the  words  //',  htraitse  and  bat,  show  relation 
between  two  complete  thoughts  in  each  case. 

Exercises 

1.  Form  Heiiteiicps  to  shoir  tlint  Uie  following  voriln  imiy  he 
used  as  different  Parta  of  Speech  :  anchor,  spy,  prey,  deck, 
back,  paper,  level,  fast,  off,  lost,  before. 

2.  Make  sentences  in  which  the  folIoiciiKj  irords  are  used 
(n)  as  iionyis,  (b)  as  -rhs  :  lish,  foam,  pitv.  frame,  whip,  wave, 
sole,  stamp,  blame,  winter. 

3.  Make  sentences  in  which  the  foUonnny  words  are  used 
(a)  as  nouns,  (b)  as  adjectives  :  Silver,  savage,  young,  cruel, 
bold,  gold,  leather. 

4.  Use  each  of  the  folJowiug  u'ords  i)i  a  sentence  (a)  as  an 
adverb,  (b)  as  an  adjective :  Most,  first,  last,  better,  right, 
hard,  near,  only,  ill. 

6.  What  Parts  of  Speech  are  the  italicised  .cords  in  the 
followinij  1  III  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey,  where 
wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay.  This  is  a  home-\)o\xxA. 
ship.  You  are  a  regular  home  bird.  Don't  touch  that  paper. 
T  saw  that  all  was  over.  The  after  effects  were  serious.  T 
missed  him  after  the  performance.  He  went  firsf ,  and  I  came 
after 
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Chapter  TTT 
RULES  OF  GRAMMAR 

6.  Verb  and  Subject. 

The  principal  menibers  of  a  sentence  are  the  subject 
an<l  the  predicate.  Tlie  i"onn<n-  is  very  often  a  noun, 
iiiid  tlie  latter  is  a  Nerb,  (^r  contains  a  verb.  "  Horses 
iH'igli."  In  this  short  sentence,  Horse.^^,  the  subject,  is  a 
noun,  and  the  predicate  is  a  verb.  In  the  sentence, 
"  The  cold  north  wind  blows  drearily  across  the  snow," 
the  noun  wind  is  the  c1  ief  word  in  the  subject,  and  the 
verb  blows  is  the  chiei  .vord  in  the  predicate. 

As  the  subject  nan.es  the  thint^  the  sentence  is  about, 
and  the  predicate  tells  something  about  that  thing,  it  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  agreement  between  the 
subject  and  the  verb  in  respect  of  those  points  which 
they  have  in  connnon. 

NUM15ER  is  one  of  the  points  referred  to. 

There  are  two  numbers,  the  Singular  and  the  Plural. 

The  Singular  Number  of  a  noun  is  the  form  used 
when  one  of  the  things  denoted  by  the  noun  is  spoken 
of,  as  hoy,  mav,  child,  box,  viouse. 

The  Plural  Numher  of  a  noun  is  that  form  which  is 
used  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one  of  the  things  for 
v.'hich  the  noun  stands,  as  boys,  men,  children,  boxes, 
')nice. 

There  are  also  two  numbers  in  Verbs,  the  Singular 
and  the  Plural.  The  Sincjular  Numher  of  a  Verb  is 
the  form  which  is  used  when  the  subject  of  the  verb  is 
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sint^uhir.     The  Plural  Numrer  of  a  verb  is  the  form 
wliich  is  used  when  tlie  subject  is  plural. 

Tlie  hoy  is  at  school.  The  hoys  are  at  school. 

The  yirl  was  at  the  window.  The  girls  were  at  the  window. 

The  man  has  a  rifle.  The  men  ham  rifles. 

The  machine  works  well.  The  m,achines  ivork  well. 

/.s,  w<(s,  has,  wurlcs  are  singular.  Are,  were,  have  work, 
are  plural. 

RULE    L — A    VERU   AGREES   WITH    ITS   SUBJECT  IX  NUMBER. 

The  subject  of  a  sentence  is  often  a  Pronoun  and  the 
rule  applies  to  Pronouns  as  well  as  to  Nouns. 

Justi/'y  the  following  sentences,  giving  reasons  : 

Nothing  but  grave  and  serious  studies  delights  him. 
The  fleet  is  under  orders  to  sail 

The   centre   of   each    compartment    is  ornamented   with 
a  star. 

The  posture  of  your  blows  is  yet  unknown. 

Our  own  conscience  and  not  other  men's  opinions  con- 
stitutes our  responsibility. 

Some  of  the  men  have  rifles. 

Each  of  the  girls  has  a  white  rose. 

A  ship  carrying  two  hundred  passengers  was  lost. 

Neither  of  these  men  was  a  patriot  at  heart. 

7.  Pronoun  and  Antecedent. 

A  pronoun  is  often  used  instead  of  a  Noun.  It  is 
natural  that  there  should  be  agreement  between  a  pro- 
noun and  the  word  for  which  it  stands.  The  word  to 
which  a  pronoun  refers  is  called  its  Antecedent. 
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RULE   IL— A    PRONOUN'    AGREES   WITH    ITS  ANTECEDENT   IN 

NUMBER. 

We  cannot  say  "Eveiy  man  ir.ur.t  do  their  duty," 
because  wan  is  singular  and  their  is  plural.  "If  a 
customer  should  come  in,  tell  them  that  the  clerk  Js 
busy  "  is  wrong  for  the  same  reason.  Tltem  is  plural, 
and  its  antecedent  cmtomer  is  singular. 

Jmtifi/    the    foUounny    sentences,    giving    your    reason   in 

each  case : 

The  army  made  its  retreat. 

Each  boy  in  his  turn  stood  up. 

A.      one  wanting  information  should  send  in  his  name. 

Not  one  of  the  girls  had  finished  her  exercise. 

A   nation  has    no    right    to   violate  the  treaties  it  has 
made. 

The  crowd  showed  its  anger  by  loud  shouts. 

Neither  John  nor  James  had  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

8.  The  Pronoun  as  Subject. 

The  verbs  in,  "  John  struck  the  table,"  "  Mary  sang  a 
song,"  "  The  hunter  killed  a  bear,"  "  The  father  will  find 
his  child,"  are  called  Active  Forms. 

The  verbs  in,  "  The  table  was  struck  by  John,"  "  A  song 
was  sung  by  Mary,"  "  A  bear  was  killed  by  the  hunter," 
"The  child  will  be  found  by  his  father,"  are  called 
Passive  Forms. 

The  verb  in,  "  Wellington  routed  the  enemy,"  is  an 
Active  form.  The  subject  Wellington  represents  the 
doer  of  the  action. 
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Tlio  verb,  in  "The  enemy  was  routed  by  Wellington," 
is  a  I'assive  form.  The  subject  enemy  represents  the 
receiver  of  the  Jietion. 

When  the  subject  of  the  verb  represents  the  doer  of 
the  action,  the  verb  is  in  the  active  form.  When  the 
subject  of  the  verb  is  the  name  of  the  receiver  of  the 
action,  the  verb  is  in  tlie  passive  form. 

In  sentences  in  which  the  verb  is  in  the  active  form, 
the  word  which  stands  for  the  receiver  of  the  tiction  is 
called  the  OiUECT  of  the  verb. 

Point  out  the  object  of  the  verb  in  the  followin;/  sentences  : 

"John  took  the  horse  to  the  stable."  "The  porter  will 
unlock  the  door."  "The  girls  carry  flowers  in  their 
hands."     "  Britannia   needs    no   bulwarks." 

A  Pronoun  used  as  tlie  subject  of  a  sentence  is  said  to 
be  in  the  Nominative  Case. 

"/  am  ready."  " //e  lifted  the  burden."  "They  have 
come." 

When  the  object  of  a  verb  is  a  Pronoun,  the  Pronoun 
is  said  to  be  in  the  Objective  Case. 

"James  sent  him  away."     "  The  cat  will  eat  them." 
"The  train  carried  us  rapidly  homeward." 

The  followin<if  tables  show  the  Nominative  and  Objec- 
tive forms  of  the  Personal  Pronouns,  as  they  are  called. 


Fi 

RST 

Personal  Pronoun 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Nominative 

I. 

We. 

Possossive 

My,  Mine. 

Our,  Ou"s. 

Objective 

Me 

Us. 
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Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


Second  Personal  Phonoun 

SiNorrLAR. 
Thou. 

Thy,  Thine. 
Thee. 

Third  Personal  Pronoun 


Plural. 
You,  Ye. 
Your,  Yours. 
You. 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


Singular.  Plural. 

He,  She,  It.  They. 

His,  Her,  Hers,  Its.     Their,  T  leirs. 
Him,  Her,  It.  Them. 


Tliey  are  called  Personal  Pronouns,  because  they  often 
refer  respectively  to  the  person  speaking,  the  pei-son 
spoken  to  and  the  person  spoken  of.  The  significance  of 
the  term  Possessive,  as  applied  to  such  terms  as  my,  ymir, 
his,  oitr,  their  etc.,  is  quite  obvious. 

RULE    IIL— A   PRONOUN    WHEN    USED   AS    THE    SURIECT   OF 
A    SENTENCE    MUST  TAKE   THE   NOMINATIVE   FORM. 

Justify  the  following,  giving  your  reason  in  each  case  : 
You  and  I  can  sit  together. 
The  Smiths  and  we  are  cousins. 

This  rule  applies  also  in  those  cases  where  the  verb  is 
suppressed. 

Observe  thejollowing  : 
*  John  can  run  faster  than  he. 
You  are  not  a.s  industrious  as  she. 
You  attend  school  more  regularly  than  they. 
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9.  The  Pronoun  as  Object. 

RULE    IV. — A    PRONOUN   WHEN   USED  AS  THE  OBJECT  OF  A 
VEKH    MUST   TAKE  THE   OIUECTIVE    FORM. 

In  tlie  seutentv,  "The  master  told  him  ami  lue  all 
about  it,'  hiinnnd  »/«  are  objects  of  the  verb  hdd,  and 
are  correctly  used,  beiujj  in  the  objective  case. 

Show  that  the  jirononns  in  the  j'ollowinij  are  correctly  used  : 
Tlie  man  showed  Tuiii  and  me  where  to  go. 
Them  that  seek  wisdom  time  will  reward. 
Him  and  them  we  know  quite  well. 
He  gave  us  girls  a  holiday. 
A  group  of  words  composed  of  a  Preposition  and  a 
Noun  (or  a  Prepo^sition  and  a  Pro'^oun)  is  called  a  PHRASE. 

" The  bird  flew  or*;-  his  head."  "  The  letter  was  written  to 
his  brother."  "At  the  time,  the  Captain  was  standing  on 
tJie  main  deck."  "  He  ran  to  me."  "  The  air  above  us  and 
around  us." 

A  Pronoun  that  goes  with  a  Preposition  in  this  way 
always  takes  the  Objective  form. 

Rule  iv  may  therefore  be  extended  a  little  so  as  to 
include  the  use  of  Pronouns  in  Phrases. 

RULE    IV.— A    PRONOUN   MUST   TAKE   THE   OBJECTIVE  FORM 
WHEN    USED   EITHER   AS   THE   OBJECT   OF   A    VERB 
OR    WITH    A    PREPOSITION    IN    A    PHRASE. 
Shoiv  that  the  jwonouns  in  the  following  are  ^jrrectly  used  : 
He  came,  with  John  and  me. 

Between  you  and  me  there  is  a  ditierence  of  opinion.  • 
This  work  is  for  ymi  men  not  for  us  girls. 
Mary  can  go  with  you  and  him. 
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10.  The  Verb  "be." 

Verbs  wliich  express  action  falling  upon  some  Hpecified 
person  or  tiling,  iire  called  TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

Verbs  whicli  express  action  not  falling  upon  some 
person  or  thing,  are  called  INTRANSITIVE. 

Point  out  the  Intransitive  Verbn  in  the  foUorving  : 

"He  raised  his  hand."  "John  struck  the  ball."  "The 
people  rejoice."  "Mary  wrote  a  letter."  "We  dwell 
in  safety."     "They  met  yesterday." 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  verbs  is  "  be."  It 
has  many  forms,  is,  was,  are,  were,  will  he,  shall  be  and 
others. 

The  forms,  /  am,  thou  art,  he  is,  we  are,  you  are,  they 
are,  I  w<ts,  I  shall  he,  yoiv  have  heen  etc.  do  not  by 
themselves  make  a  complete  statement.  To  complete  the 
sense  they  must  be  followed  by  some  other  word.  This 
word  may  be  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  or  an  adjective  or 
a  verb.  'V  Noun  or  Pronoun  following  an  Intransitive 
verb  to  complete  tlie  sense,  is  called  a  Completion. 

"  I  am  he."     "  Thou  art  the  man."     "  Who  are  they  ? " 

When  the  Completion  is  a  Pronoun,  it  must  take  the 
Nominative  form.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  say  '  I  am 
him  ; "  "  Who  are  them  ? "  "  It  was  her." 

RULE  v.— THE   VERB  "  BE  "   TAKES   THE   SAME   CASE  AFTER 

IT   AS   BEFORE   it. 

11.  Past  Participle  and  Auxiliary. 

A  Participle,  as   we  have  already  seen,  is  partly  an 
Adjective  and  partly  a  Verb. 
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Observf  thf  itidinr.ed  nnnls  in  the  folloimny  : 

DasliiiKj  fitiward,  tlio  horseman  soon  readied  the  spot. 
Tlio  lads  shoutimj  with  glee,  ran  to  the  water  side. 
The  soldier  injnrfil  by  the  blow,  dropped  his  rifle. 
A  house  bni/t  by  the  earliest  settler,  still  remained. 

When  we  wish  to  desi-jilx)  an  action  us  ineon>|ilete 
and  as  ^oingj  on  at  the  pu'.sent  time  we  uh(>  a  Pi-esent 
Participle.  I)(i.'</i  i  hi/  and  shunt i itf/  are  Present  Participles 
and  are  i'ornied  by  adding  iiKj  to  the  simple  torni  of  the 
verb. 

hijiirfd  and  })iuU  are  called  Past  Participles.  They 
refer  to  past  time. 

There  are  a  great  man}'  forms  of  the  Verb.  The 
Present  tense,  the  Past  tense  and  the  Past  Participle 
are  the  principal  parts.  Thus  we  have  drink,  drunk, 
dmnk;  sing,  fonjj,  snvj ;  lore,  lorcd,  lured;  briny, 
hroiKjIil,  hruiujJd ;  sec,  sttu;  seen  ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  incorrect  to  use  a  past  participle  by  it.self  as 
predicate.  Such  expressions  as  "  I  seen  it, '  "  He  drunk 
the  water,"  "  The  man  done  his  work  "  are  wrong. 

RULE  VL — THE  PAST  PARTICIPLE  WHEN'    USED   IX    FORMING 
THE    PREDICATE   OF    A   SENTENCE    IS   ALWAYS   ACCOM- 
PANIED  RY    AN    AUXILIARY   (HE   OU   HAVE). 

Point  out  the  past  parficiphs  in  the  following  : 

Philosophers  have  often  mistaken  the  source  of  true  hap- 
piness. 
The  tired  man  lay  down  to  rest. 
This  toast  was  dnink  in  silenee. 
The  lady  had  sung  many  beautiful  songs. 
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Exercises 

Observe  the.  cas"  awl  number  of  the  ]>rononm  m  the  following, 
an>l  nl«o  thf  vnmb>r  of  th'  vn-bx  : 

Every   man    aiul    boy    showed    liis    joy    by    clapping    his 
liands. 

TiCt  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself. 

He  was  one  of  the  wisest  men  that  have  ever  lived. 

He  is  not  one  of  those  who  interfer.-  in  matters  that  do 
not  concern  them. 

Whom  do  you  think  1  met  this  morning? 

He  is  a  man  who,  T  think,  deserves  encouragement. 

Severe  the  doom  that  length  of  days  imposes. 

The    very    thought  of  my  revenges  that  way  lecoils  upon 
myself. 

Young  Ferdinand  who,  they  suppose,  is  drowned. 

Neither  John  nor  Henry  was  at  church. 

The  peasantry  wear  blouses. 

Men  is  put  in  the  plural,  because  they  are  many. 

Nobody  in  his  senses  would  have  done  that. 

Whf),  do  you  think,  called  on  me  this  morning? 

Such  a  man  as  he  would  never  say  that. 

If  T  were  he,  there  would  be  no  quarrel. 

It   may  assist  the  reader  to  place    things    before    him    in 
chronological  order. 

My  lawyer  is  a  man  who,  I  know,  is  trustworthy. 
The  master  has  told  every  boy  to  do  l.is  work. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  that  have  appeared  in 
any  language. 
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Chapteu    IV 
THE  SIMl'LK  SKNTKNCK 

12.  Form  and  Meaning. 

Oraminar  deals  with  the  forms  of  speecli.  The  distinc- 
tion k'twi't-M  matter  and  form  in  connection  with  objects 
about  ns  is  one  with  which  everyone  is  familiar.  All  the 
liouses  on  the  street  may  be  of  the  same  material  and  all 
different  in  form.  Aifain,  there  may  be  several  houses 
built  on  precisely  the  same  plan,  but  of  different  material, 
wcxkI,  brick,  stone  and  wliat  not.  Cubes  of  stone,  of 
metal,  of  ice,  of  W(km1,  of  clay,  of  marble,  resemble  each 
othei-  in  fonn  and  differ  in  iiuift'i: 

The  same  distinction  between  form  and  matter  is  com- 
monly made  in  re^'ard  to  speech  and  lanjfuajfe.  Thus  we 
sjiy  of  the  contents  of  a  book  that  it  contains  very 
interesting  matter  or  very  valuable  matter  or  new 
matter  or  contentious  matter,  and  that  is  put  together 
in  good  foini  or  in  atlractive  form  or  in  poor  form. 
So,  of  an  address  or  discourse,  we  speak  of  the  excellence 
or  badness  of  tlie  subject  matter,  and  also  of  the  manner 
or  form  in  which  the  ideas  were  presented.  "  The  speech," 
we  say,  "  was  excellent  both  in  matter  and  in  form."  Of 
one  who.se  lanmiage  is  awkward  or  unusual,  it  is  some- 
times  said,  "  It  is  just  his  iiuiy  ;  lie  vifnoi^  well." 

The  matter  or  meaning  c>f  wliat  we  spe.ak  or  write  is 
one  thing;  the  form  it  takes  is  a  different  thing ;  and  the 
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forms  of  xp^'orh  are  wh.it  we  are  chiefly  concerned  with 
in  tlie  study  of  grauuuar. 

Observe  the.  ximilnrlly  of  korm  in  the  Jhlhwimj  : 

A  tail  man,  a  bright  liyht,  a  sad  story,  a  red  flay,  a  cold 
day,  a  pretty  flower. 
Observe  the  ximilarily  of  meanimj  in  the  following  : 

"John  hroKe  the  window."     "The  window  was  broken 

by  .lolin." 
"The  king's  son."     "Tlie  son  of  the  king." 
"  An  August  morning."     "  A  morning  in  August." 
"  An  ocean  voyage."     "  A  voyage  on  the  ocean." 

13.  Sentence  and  Phrase. 

It  will  be  conv  nient  in  beginninor  the  analytic  study 
„f  the  sentence  to  distinguish  that  form  of  speech  from 
any  other  that  might  be  confused  with  it. 

In  what  respect  does  the  expression,  "  the  white  horse," 
.iiii'^r  from  the  expression,  "  the  horse  is  white  ?  " 

Is  there  any  difference  in  the  pictures  which  ott.o 
before  the  mind,  as  the  words  are  uttered  ? 

As  far  as  these  two  expressions  are  concerned,  there 
seems  to  be  no  warrant  for  the  slightest  difference  in 
any  of  the  actual  details  of  our  mental  pictures,  as  we 
compare  them  in  imagination.  On  reflection,  however, 
we  notice  that  a  certain  prominence  is  given  in  the 
second  case  to  the  feature  of  whiteness  that  is  not  given  to 
that  feature  in  the  former.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
decrree  or  the  extent  of  the  whiteness  in  either  case  ;  but 
th"  fact  is  more  prominent  and  is  intended  to  be  more 
prominent  when  the  words  are  "  The  horse  is  white." 
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The  prominence  j,nvcn  to  this  feature  in  the  form  of 
words  usr.l,  is  due  to  the  vividness  of  the  idea  m  the 
,.und  of  the  speaker.     In  "  the  white  horse."  the  colour 
of  the    animal    is    taken    for    granted     without    special 
notice      In  the  other  case,  the  mind  of  tli.,'  speaker  is 
occupied  with  this  feature  which  is  now  so  prominent, 
clear  and  real  as  to  put  everything  else  into  the  shade 
for  the  moment.     The  attitude  of  mind  is  best  .lesenbed 
by    'he    .vor<l    bdirf.     The    spcaki-r    believes    a   certain 
thir-    t,   be  true:     and   the   form   in  which  his  words 
npp.  ...    tells  us  so,  and    also    makes   a  claim    upon  o;u- 
belief. 

The  words  "The  horse  is  white,"  ask  us  to  believe 
something  about  the  horse.  The  words  "the  ^vhlte 
horse,"  make  no  claim  whatever  up.m  our  belief  When 
we  hear  them  uttered,  we  are  apt  to  ask,  "  Well,  what 
about  the  white  horse?" 

This  is  the  test  we  employ  to  distinguish  the  form  of 
speech  known  as  a  sentence,  from  other  forms. 


EXERCLSES 

Examine  the  following  forms  and  point  out  the  sentences  : 

1.  A  new  political  world,  healthier,  more  really  national, 
but  less  picturesque,  less  wrapt  iu  mystery  and  splendour. 

•j.  The  increase  of  the  number  of  free  labourers  by  a  com- 
mution  of  labour  services  by  money  payments. 

3.  His  life  was  orderly  and  n.ethodical,  sparing  of  diet  and 
self-indulgence. 
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•  1     fl,^  Hvpr  lie   long    tields    of  barley  and 
1.   On  cither  side  tlie   iiver  nt    i«"'n 

of  rye. 

5  He.e  on  this  beach,  a  hundred  years  ago, 

Three  children  of  three  houses,  Annie  Lee, 
The  prettiest  little  damsel  in  the  p^>rt, 
And  Philip  Hay,  the  miller's  only  :  m, 
And  Enoch  Arden,  a  rough  sailor    d 
Made  orphan  by  a  winter  shipwrecv. 

6    The  c^reat  and  decisive  battle  of  Bannockburn,  in  nu.ne's 
.;ii.;!;^he  greatest  overthrow   suffered  by  the  Lngiish  since 

tlie  time  of  William  the  Conqueror. 

T    The  Ambassadors,  after  congratulating  Henry  on  h^late 
.,e  orv  and  communicating  to  hhn  in  the  most  or.hal  man,^ 

li.,11  tlic  late  trimsacticns  in  Brittany. 

«.  An  instance,  aln,ost»in,„.a,-,c,f  a  n,an  ^'^-'^"J^^^ 
station    and  possessed    of    talents   fot    «,eat  a     us  ye^ 

goveme,!   l.y    avariee    as    a  rahng    passion    lather  y 

ambition. 

„.  A  grant  of  the  highest  trailing  privileges  in  her  Au.er. 
can  .lon,lnions,  to  a  conunereial  eomptny  -<^;W-1'«"      *" 
Tperor  at  Ostend,  in  defianeo  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphaha. 
,0    The  letters  of  J.n.ius,  though  raneoronsand  unscrupnlous 

style  and  the  terrible  vigour  of  their  invective. 
11.         Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
1  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 
Over  some  wide-watered  shore, 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar. 
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\'2.         Ti>  walk  till'  studious  cloister's  pale 
And  love  the  liij,di  einbuwed  roof, 
With  aiitiijue  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  diglit, 
Casting  a  dim,  religious  li-ht. 

13.  One  alone, 
TIk!  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  embroiling  sky, 

In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thickets  leaves 
His  shivering  mates. 

14.  Their  name,  their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse. 
The  place  of  fame  and  elegy  supply. 

15.  She,  wretched  matron,  forced  in  age,  for  bread. 
To  strip  the  brook  with  mantling  cresses  .spread. 
To  pick  her  wintry  raggot  from  the  thorn. 

To  seek  her  nightly  shed  and  weep  till  morn. 

10.  At  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  extreme  ignoiance  and 
frivolity  were  thought  less  unbecoming  .n  a  ludy  than  the 
least  tincture  of  pedantry. 

17.  The  most  splendid  victories  recorded  in  the  history  of 
the  middh;  ages,  were  gained  at  this  tinie,  against  great  odds, 
by  the  English  armies. 

18.  To  display  his  magnificence,  not  in  huge  piles  of  food 
and  hogsheads  of  strong  drink,  but  in  large  and  stately 
edifices,  rich  armour,  gallant  horses,  choice  falcons,  well- 
ordered  tournaments,  banquets,  delicate  rather  than  abundant 
and  wines  more  remarkable  for  their  exquisite  flavour  than 
for  their  intoxicating  power. 

19.  The  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest,  from  his  moist  cabinet 
mounts  up  on  high. 
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20.  Coming  down  t-.  the  break  fast-room  earlier  than  usual 
and  salutini,'"overvl.o(ly  there  ith  the  utmost  c.rdiality,  a 
tall,  somewhat  good-h.oki.ig  ehierly  lady  wearing  her  silver- 
white  hair  in  old-fashioned  curls. 

14.  Classification  of  Sentences. 

Questions,  coiniuiuids  and  exclnniatioiis  are  usually 
incfuded  along  ^vitll  statements  under  the  j;eneral  head 
of  .sentene.'s.  '  Tliu  detinitioii  of  a  sentence  as  the  com- 
plete exinvssion  of  a  thought  in  words  is  broad  enough 
to  cover  these  varieties. 

Tlie  Exclamatory  sentence  ditl'ers  from  the  Declarative 
very  sliglitly.  "What  a  tine  day  it  is!"  and  "It  is  a 
tine  day!^'  both  fall  under  the  narrower  detinition  which 
states  Uiat  a  sentence  is  the  expression  in  words  of  a 
thought.  Tlie  element  which  distinguishes  the  e.xclama- 
torv^entence  is  that  of  feeling  or  emotion.  In  both 
casLs,  the  speaker  expresses  his  belief  that  so  and  so  la 
true,  and  makes  a  claim  on  our  belief. 

Tlie  Imperative  sentence  lias  will  behind  it  as  well  as 
thotight  or  judgment.  The  dii+erence  in  the  mental  atti- 
tude'^which  gives  rise  to  this  type  and  tliat  involved  in 
the  others  is  a  real  difference.  Nevertheless,  in  practice, 
connnands  f recpiently  assume  the  declarative  form.  "The 
re^'iment  will  advance  "  is  (luite  as  effective  as  a  f(M-m  of 
command  as  the  regular  form  of  imperative  sentence. 
Tlie  meaning  of  "Come  to  me"  is  practically  equivalent 
to  "  You  will  come  to  nie." 

In  some  instances,  it  is  easy  e'lough  to  see  that  tlie 
Interrogative  sentence  is  the  expression  of  a  thought, 
and  honee  indicates  belief;  in  other  cases  it  is  not  easy. 
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The  iiikMTO|^'iitive  sinitoiicr,  "  Ari^  yon  <j;«)ini(  to  tnivol  by 
rail  or  hy  boat?"  })lainly  imlicatcH  that  llic  sjuviker 
belii'ves  that  von  are  iroiiiir  to  travt;!  oiu-  wav  oi"  the 
othei'.  In  many  cases,  tlie  alternative  or  'hsjnnctive 
eU'iuent  is  phiinly  evident.  In  otliers,  tlie  form  of  tlio 
(lUestion  jj;ives  us  no  chie  as  to  tlie  extent  and  detiuite- 
ness  of  the  speaker's  knowledge. 

The  Figurative  or  Rhetorical  Interrogativ((  is  really 
Declarative:  "Hath  not  a  Jew  eyes  i* "  "Who  can  be 
wise,  amaz'd,  temperate  and  furious,  loyal  and  neutral 
in  a  moment  ?  " 

Th(!  Declarative  sentetice  or  assertion  is  a  complete 
and  definite  expression  of  a  thought.  The  Exclamatory 
sentence  is  the  form  in  which  thou(jhts  with  an  element 
of  feeling  are  expressed.  The  Imperative  foiin  is  used  in 
reference  to  an  imagined  event  which  the  speaker  com- 
mands some  one  to  bring  to  pass.  The  Interrogative  is 
the  expression  of  a  thought  lacking  in  detiniteness  in 
some  particular  and  seeking  that  element. 

Exercises 
Write  (mt  the  sentences  in  tlie  fitlloioing  passages,  and  classify 
them  : 


1. 


2. 


Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes, 
And  I  will  pledge  with  mine  ; 

Or  leave  a  kiss  within  the  cup, 
And  I'll  not  ask  for  wine. 

Blow,  blow,  thou  winter  wind  ! 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen 
Because  thou  art  not  seen. 

Although  thy  breath  V)e  rude. 
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3. 


4. 


Go,  Soul,  tho  body's  gnest. 
Upon  Ji  thiinklfss  arrant '. 

Fear  not  to  touch  the  best ; 

The  truth  shall  l)e  thy  warrant ; 

Go,  since  1  needs  nnist  die 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

Now  let  this  wilfu'  giief  be  done, 
And  dry  that  check  so  pale  ; 

Young  Frank  is  chief  of  Erington 
And  lord  of  T^angley-dale. 

When  can  their  gl(»ry  fadel 
O  the  wild  charge  they  made  ! 

All  the  world  wondered. 
Honour  the  charge  they  raade  ; 
Honour  the  Light  Brigade  ; 

Noble  six  hundred ! 
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15.  Subj3ct  and  Predicate. 

Scparnti'  <  (ich  of  thu  j'oUou'nKj    sputmc'S    into   su'ijx't    (iml 
predicate  : 

Up  spiin«,'s  tlio  lark.     Sweet  was  the  soun  1  at   close  of 
(lay.       Under  a  spreading   ehestinit    tree,    the    village 
smithy  stands.      After  .iges  will  record  his  goiwl  deecJs. 
After  many  years  of  suilering,  he  recovered  his  health. 
Ill  all  her  movements,  there  is  grace  and  dignity.     Their 
furrow  oft  the  stuhborn  glebe  has  broke.     Twice  have 
I  sought  Clan  Alpine's  glen  in  peace.     Then  shook  the 
hills,  with  thunder  riven.     At  the  first  glimpse  of  dawn, 
we  awoke.      On  pillars  rests  its  roof.      Eastward  was 
built  a  gate  of  marble  white.      Around  thee  and  al)Ove, 
Deep  is  the  air,  and  dark,  .substantial,  l)laek.   An  cImhi 
mass.      A  damsel   with  a  <lulcimer,  Tn  a  vision,  once  T 
saw.      Kijowledge  to  their  eyes  her  atnple  page,  Rich 
with  the  spoils  of  tinie,  did  ne'er  unroll.      Their  name, 
their  years,  spelt  by  th'  unlettered  muse,  Tlie  place  of 
fame  and  ele!,'y  supply.      From  the  golden  dream  of  a 
new  age,  wrought  peaceably  and   purely  by  tlio  slow 
progress   of   intelligence,    the   growth   of    letters,    the 
development  of  human  virtue,  lie  turned    away    with 
horror.     To  a  practical  temper  such  as  this,  the  specu- 
lative reforms  of  the  conv{;ntion  were  distasteful.     Then 
lies  him  down,  the  lubber  fiend.     Towered  cities  please 
us    then,    And    the  busy  hum  of   men.     On  the  level 
brine.  Sleek  Panope  with  all  her  sisters  plaj'ed.     Their 
moans  the  v-des  redouViled  to  the  hills.      Tlis  ordinary 
rate  of  speech  in  loftiness  of  sound  was  rich.      Some  to 
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conceit  aloiio  tl.oir  taste  (•..nllno.      DifTonMit  styles  with 
(litlere.it  subjects  sort,  as  several    -arl.s  ^vit}l  eoiii.try, 
town  an.l  c.iurt.      Some,   l.y  oUl   ^v^..ls.  to  fame  have 
,na<le  {.reLeiis.'        Tlu>  hare,  thou-h  timorous  of  heart 
and  hanl  hest-t   l)y  'leath  iii  various  forms,  dark   snares 
and  do-s  and   more  unpiiyi.ij?  men,  the  garden  seeks, 
„r.,e<l  on  by  fearless  want.     The  path  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  new  capital  is  tl.rift.     The  only  definite  attempt 
yet    made   to  put  these  theories    into  practice    is  the 
creation  of  institutions  like  Hollesley.      His  not  doing 
so  would  be  his  keeping  something  all   to  himself.     To 
condense    into    some  f-.ur   hundred   pag.'s  a   sketch  of 
Canadian   history  and  a  description  ..f  the   Dominiim, 
without  omitting  anything  of  real    importance,  is   no 
small  achievement.     Once   endiarked  on  his  admiring 
search    for    simplicity,    he   emphasized    the  virtues   of 
siiuplicitv  out  of  all  reason.     Th(.  solemn  peaks  but  to 
the  stars  are  known.    Hut  to  the  stars,  and  the  cold 
lunar  beams.     Trainings  of  men  and  arming  them  in 
several   places   are  things    of   defence  and   no  danger. 
To  prevent  the  ladies  leaving  us,  \  generally  ordered 
the  tables  to    be   removed.      It   is   shameful   for  such 
waste  to  be  alh.wed.      Oft  before  his  infant  eyes  would 
run  such  forms  as  glitter  in  the  muse's  ray,  with  orient 
hues  unborrowed  of  the  sun. 

16.  Complete  £.nd  Simple  Subject  and  Predicate. 

We  liavc  alrefuly  seen  tliut  tlu>  Subject  of  a  s(>ntence 
is  often  a  Noun  and  soinetiines  a  Pronoun,  and  tluit  the 
|>redicuto  is  a  Verb  or  contains  a  verb.  In  fact,  many 
sentences  contain  only  two  words,  a  Noun  and  a  Verb 
„r  a  Pr<.noun  an-l  a  Verb.  "  Time  flies  ;  "  "  He  walked." 
Furtlur,  we  may  take  a  lonjr  sentence  and  ou'it  a  great 
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iiijitix'  woi'ils  witlioul  (Icsti'oN'inir  tlif  seiisr,  altliouuh 
the  omissions  iii;i\'  'Ti-.-it  Iv  >ii<>'lit\'  lli«'  iiicaiiinif.  "X(»\v 
\'ni\vs  tiu'  uliiiiiiiniiii;  laiwlsciijii'  on  tlic  .si>;lit."  li"  we 
omit  the  and  </l i m iiirri ii;/  iVom  tlic  fsuhjfct,  and  iniii\  ini 
thr  siijlil  iVom  the  prt'c'ifatc,  the  remaining;  wonls  himl- 
sciiiic  fihlis^  still  make  si-iisc ;  Imt  if  we  drop  out 
hi iiilsiit ftf  or  fiidcs,  the  remainder  does  not  tell  us 
.aiiythiutjj  and,  therefore,  no  lon;i;er  niaki's  a  sentence. 

We  distintruish  between  the  coniplote  subject  ami  the 
simple  subject  and  between  the  comp.li'te  predicate  and 
the  simple  predicate.  In  tlie  example  tfixi'ii, /("/(/.sfv^/jr  is 
the  sinn)l(.'  subjt'ct,  and  f(i(hs  is  the  simple  pi'edicate. 

Diridf  the  follojvitKj  sniifrjin-a  info  sidiji'ct  and  /iredicdt''  and 
po'nif  (lilt  tin'  simj/ff  si'''jf'ct!<  (iiirl  sini/i/f  prfiliratcs  : 

Drops  of  (low  descend  from  heaven. 
Deep  (h'aiik  Lord  Mannion  of  tiie  wave. 
Those  l)iirliarf)us  ages  past,  suooeedcd  next 
The  birthday  of  invention. 
So  strode  lie  l)ack  slow  to  the  wounded  king. 
Hard  l)y  a  cottage  chimney  smokes. 
Sutik  are  their  bowers,  in  shapeless  ruin  all. 
Remote  from  towns,  he  ran  liis  godly  race. 
Th(>n  spake  the  bride's  fathei-,  liis  hand  on  his  sword. 
Redder  yet  that  light   shall  glow  on    Linden's    hills    of 
stained  snow. 

In  the  precedincr  exercise  the  simple  predicate,  that  is, 
the  verb,  is  a  single  word  in  every  case  exce)>t  the  last. 
The  verb  in  tiiat  sentence  is  nhdl  cfloir.  A  group  of 
two  or  more  words  consistin'-'-  of  a  verb  with  an  Auxil- 
iary  :    rv/.,    is,   arc,  ^V(ls,  were,  may,   wlf/hf,  shall,  rvill, 
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,rn>ihl,  shnvhl,  Inirf,  .Ivl,  iln  is  CillU'.l  a  VEKH-PHUASE. 
V,.iy  oft-'ii  tlir  ^unlpl<'  ptvflicato  consists  of  a  vt-rl- 
plirasc. 

U„.,i'.irin>;  tl,r  shnide  prediraffi  in  rarh  ofthefoUuwiny: 
The  picture  is  iulmirably  dniwii. 
This  severe  sentence  shouhl  Iw  duly  executed. 
Tiiey  will  exercise  power  in  every  direction. 
Bribes  niiiy  be  offered  to  vanity  as  well  as  to  cupidity. 
The  first  of  these  establishments  had  lieen   set  up  by  a 

turkey  merchant. 
The  coffee  house  should  not  be  dismissed  with  a  cursory 

mention. 
The  poor  gentleman  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  money. 
Willin^'ly  would  I  have  banished  these  recollections  from 

my  memory. 
Ken's  elaborate  works  have  long  been  forgotten. 
A  cloak  had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vestments. 
Already  might  have  been  observed  in  him  a  happy  and 

genial  temper. 
The  funeral  would  hardly  have  been  accounted  worthy  of 

a  noble  and  opulent  subjec 
This  might  well  have  raised  scruples  in  his  mind. 
False  hopes  may  possibly  have  been  encouraged. 
Raleigh  had  V)een  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  treason. 
T  should  have  thought  it  highly  dangerous. 
You  should  endeavour  to  do  better. 
The  ceneral  will  be  driven  back  to  the  hills. 
Tom  has  been  riding  about  most  of  the  morning. 
By  Saturday,  the  eiitire  building  will  have  Ijeen  completed. 
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Ifiiin  many  ifijr'rinf  kimf.'i  iif'S'ihJi'rts  nv  tJn're  hi  the  foil  dwi  tig 
^I'nt'iif'K  : 

I'lie  piijicr  is  siiuMith. 

Cliiirlt's,  left    jieniiilt'ss   liy   the  dissolution  of  pjiiliaincnt, 

resolved  on  ii  policy  of  jx'.icc. 
The    Kiiii,'     luiided    in    Milford    ll.r.fn    wiili   ji   Ixxly    of 

twenty  tliousand   nipii. 
H<(  coultl  not  long  remain  n«!Utral  amidst  tlic  noise  of  aims 
Surrey  passed  tlie  Till  with  his  artilleiy  and  van,<,'nanl. 
Rhodes  started  at  eighteen,  in  Natal,  witli  no  money  and 

a  weakly  constitution. 
To  stop  tlie  invasion  of  rats  will  prove  expensive. 
Ket![)in<j[  tlie  ring  presupposes  a  fight  anil  two  eomhatants. 
To  live  (juieth*  is  his  ambition. 
Skating  is  <a  pleasant  exercise. 
To  denounce  idleness  in   general   seems  right  and  simple 

enough. 
Finding  employment  in  a  large  city  is  not  ea.-^y. 
Thou  wast  not  l)oin  foi-  death,  immortal  Uird  I 
-M;  ch  have  I  travel'd  in  the  realms  of  gold. 
Write   <i   hriof  (ivcmi  itf  of  a  rnvavdi/,    }t>-i/)iff  (a)  a 
nmimiiii  noun,  (h)  on  <i}>4roit  noun,  (<■)  <i  pnmont},  {(I) 
av    iiifwitirt'    (Icrived  from    Ihr    rerJ)    "  indl,"    "  ■'<fop," 
"villi"  or  "  drirr,"  and  {c)  a  (/rraud  froniaii  1/  of  fhesr 
irordx,  (IS  sidijcrfs  of  sciifcvces. 

17.  The  Completion. 

Certain  sentences  seem  to  Fall  natiirally  into  three  pjirts: 
"John  is  t:dl."     "The  water  is   cold."     "Tlie  bridge  was 

unsafe."      "  Al!  the  tields  are  ripe."      "  He  w.as  a  man,   to  all 

the  country  dear.  ' 
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TIk' vcrl)  "/","  (/>',  v'ls,  litr  vU\)  docs  duty  lioro  not 
only  :iH  ;i  vnl*  l)Ut  also  as  a  coim.-ctiv.'  since  it  coinifcts 
llir  siiLjcct  witli  the  si^Miifi.'ant  pait  of  tlie  i.rcdicatc 
'I'lic  st\i«lfnt  iiuisl  not  supiHisc,  liow.'VtT,  that  the  v.-ih 
'•/>f"is  simply  a  coiiiirfliii*,'  won!  .i«>iiiiii«;'  two  distinct 
and  separate  tl\ines.  A  sentence  is  n..t  two  lhin«:s.  It 
is  one  thin<;  coniitosed  of  two  nienihers  whicli  have  no 
list!  }i])art  from  eacli  other. 

Po'uit  out  thr  siil>J>-rf,  thr   vrh  <in<l  th-  romphtinn  in  each  of 
fh',  /oU(>iri)i(j  H'ttfitifi's  : 

Thus  shall  each  day  he  a  jewel   strung  upon  the  thread  of 

life. 
The  old  mail's  words  were  few. 

A  little  ripe  fruit  might  he  suitahle  for  the  purpose. 
The  later  te.iehing  of  Tolstoy  is  only  a  too  logical  develop- 
ment of  liis  former  sentiments  and  experiences. 
His  neckcloth  is  a  most  magnificent  array  of  colours. 
He  is  the  very  end)odiment  of  Sir  Fopling  Flutter. 
The  proportion   is  six  parts  of  gravel  or  sand  to  one  of 

cen\ent. 
To  say  su(;h  a  thing  is  not  good  form. 
Tlie  verb  "be,"  since  it  reipiires  a  Completion,  is  called 
a  Verb  of  Incomplete  Predication.  The  h»if>'  ix  makes 
no  sense.  What  is  recpiired  is  some  other  word  or 
phrase,  as  "  The  knife  is  sluirp."  "  The  knife  is  in  my 
pocket." 

Other  verbs  of  incomplete  predication  may  be  men- 
tioned:  hrconic,  Kcri)),  apiKit i',  (jrow. 

The  words  i<til,  xour,  vrary,  irmlihy,  John,  in  the 
sent<-nces  :  "  He  is  tall ;  "  "  This  wine  tastes  sour ;  "  "  He 
seem.'d  weary  :  "  "  They  .Ln-ew  wealthy  : "  "  He  was  called 
John;"  are  called  Hahjrrtlre  Ccnnpletions.      It  is  clear 
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tluit    llicsc  f 'oiii|)l»'ti<>iis  art-  (•iiiinccttil   closely   with   the 
Suhjrct  ill  r.ich  rase. 

Tiic  Siri>j;"'ti\  (•  ( 'oiiiplctioii  is  to  he  disliiii^nishcd  t'loiii 
thi'  <  ihji'C'livc  ('oiiiplftinii  which  is  closely  related  to  tlio 
ohject  (tf  tht!  veil> :  "He  took  the  man  /n'lsmn  r :"  "  \\v. 
cut  the  matter  nAc/V  :  '  "They  stained  their  t.i'cs  /vJ  ;" 
"  William  called  Ids  coiii[ianio(i  a  »/<<//  ;  "  "  'The  orator  held 
them  siii/l-liniiinl :"  "They  made  him  ('njitu  1  n  :"  "IIm 
niude  his  father  <ii)<frif." 

18.  Modifiers. 

Words,  phrases  and  tlie  other  elements  of  a  sentence 
are  dassitied  ill  erammar  on  the  hasis  <(i' their  s«iiteiict^ 
function.  Tlnis,  vheii  we  look  at  the  two  principal 
ineiiihers  of  the  sentence,  the  suhject  and  the  pre<licate, 
we  see  tliut  the  function  of  the  suhject  is  to  naiin'  what 
the  sentence  is  uhout,  and  the  function  of  the  j)redicate 
is  to  tell  Homethintj  with  rerereiice  to  tlu;  thin<^  named  hy 
the  suhject.  In  an  important  sense  the  predicate  modifies 
the  suhject.  The  function  of  the  pronoun  is  to  <h'si<fnatt> 
a  thintr  without  actuallv  naminir  it.  The  function  of  the 
j)reposition  is  to  join  words.  Every  part  of  a  sentence 
lias  its  own  work  to  do,  its  sentence  function. 

In  the  .sentence,  "  A  thousan<l  liearts  Ixsat  happily,"  the 
principal  words  are  /icarf^i  and  Imit.  For  conNcnieiice, 
the  other  words,  n,  //totiKdihl  and  liKjtpilj/,  may  l)e  calletl 
MoDIFlEKS. 


Exercises 

1.   Clnsiiify  th'   inoilifxrrii  in  th<'  jhUmri'tnj   scntejii 


ft'S    071 


th 


basis  of  seutf)ici'  f'tniction 


Th 


■hi 


iterofl 


dly. 


P.riiiht  fl( 


tie    urave    clansmen    mu.sterofl     rapidly.       l.nf;tit  rit-.vrrs 
bloom  in  the  spring.       In  came  the  I'nldler  witli  a  music  hook. 
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Now  th.!  sun  h.id    stretchfd  «.ut  nil    the    hills.      All    hum  •  » 
thin-s  are  sul.j.vt  to  .l.-fuy.     Tn.  low   words  oft  cr.-rp  in  one 
,1,111  Uiio.      Ui.ward   ur-.'(i,   tin*  vall.-y  to  a  shinint,' mountain 
sw.lls  tipped  with  a  wreath  high  curling  in  the  sky.     Proud 
swells  the  tid.!  with  loads  .)f  freighted  ore.      From  scenes  like 
these,  old  Seotia's  grandeur  springs.      'Hw  axe-shaft,   with  its 
hra/en  clasp,  was  shivered  to  the  gauntlet  grasp.     The  working 
of  Ihe  hill,  so  far,  hi.s  been  dilVerent  from  expectation.    The  lirst 
uf   I.ord    llosehery's  resolutions  was  discu-sed  in  the  House  of 
I.unis,  on  Thursday.      Ai>parently  the  soldiers  recently  mobil- 
ised, could  not  legally  be  called  out  again  until  after  a  certain 
p,Mi'od.      Prominent    among    the    gUi'sts   of    the  evening  was 
une  of  the  chief  native   rulers  of  India.      The  people  in  Mr. 
Henry    James's    novel    world    belong    to   a    variety  of  social 
strata. 

•J.   Coinhine  I'ltch  ofthefoUowing  ijroupa  into  a  sentence  : 
Churchill     was   in    his    twenty-third    year.       He    was  sent 
to  join  the  French  forces.      He  was  s.-nt  with  his  regiment. 
The   French  forces   were  then  engaged   in  operations  against 
Holland. 

Scotland  had  withstood  the  English  arms.  She  had  done 
this  courageously.  Hhe  had  done  it  during  many  generations. 
She  was  now  joined  to  her  stronger  neighbour.  She  was 
joined  to  England,  «)n  the  most  honourable  terms. 

Aiine  of  Brittany  was  widow  to  the  predecessor  of  Louis 
XII.  Louis  had  pres(>rved  the  union  with  that  ])rincipality. 
He  was  a  gallant  and  u'eiierwus  prince.  He  had  preserved 
the  union  by  espousing  Anne. 

Traces  were  perceptible  in  the  face  of  the  country.  They 
were  perceptible  in  the  lawless  manners  of  the  p(>ople.  These 
traces  were  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage.^  They  were 
distinctly  perceptiljle  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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On  Fiidiiv,  the  Bni/.iliiiii  Navy  was  at  Itio  Janeiro.  The 
mutinci'is  in  possession  of  the  Navy,  sent  a  message  to  the 
President.  The  luossage  expressed  sorrow  for  the  revolt.  It 
stated  tlieir  willingness  to  lay  clown  their  arms.  It  stated 
also  their  contidence  of  aiiniesty  and  the  granting  of  their 
demands. 

A  mc^agre  report  of  the  second  examination  was  preserved. 
From  this  report,  Montrose  seemed  to  have  adhered  to  the 
literal  text  of  his  letter.  He  seems  also  to  have  declined  to 
f'Mnniit  himself  to  any  more  definite  statement. 

The  jrranimatical  structure  of  Old  English  was  nuMlifit'd. 
It  was  considerably  modified  toward  the  end  of  this  perio<l. 
This  was  t)wiiig  to  the  Danish  invasions.  This  was  especially 
the  ca^e  in  the  nortlieast  districts. 

3.  Diri'/e  the  f\)Uowi)i(j  neutences  into  sahji'ct  and  predicate. 
Utidf'rfine  thu  ainiple  frredinite  lu  emh  aisr:.  Examine  the 
reniainiiKj  jnirts  of  the  pi'ediaite  and  dassify  tltem  : 

Ships  are  useful.  Into  the  valley  of  death  rode  the  six 
hundred.  I  saw  him  yesterda}-.  He  woi'ks  with 
diligence.  Ciesar  comjuered  Gaul.  Haughtily  the 
trumpets  peal.  Ships  plough  the  sea.  Mary  sang 
*  sweetly.  Mary  sang  songs.  They  became  cheerful. 
The  flowers  grew  tinely.  They  grew  yellow.  The 
master  called  Tom.  He  called  Tom  a  schemer.  He 
looks  well  to  his  work.      He  looks  well. 

A  nuiuber  of  the  above  exrniples  contain  OBJECTS. 

4.    Write  sentaicea  c<nitainin(j  : 

(a)  A  simj)le  subject  and  simple  predicate,  (/>)  simple 
subject  with  one  attribute,  (c)  simple  predicate  with 
two  adverbial  modifiers,  {d)  simple  subject  with  two 
attributes  an<l  simple  predicate  with  an  object,  (e)  a 
phrase  in  the  predicate,  (f)  a  completion. 
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19.  The  Four  Kinds  of  Relation. 

The  student  is  now  uctiuaiiited  with  the  division  of 
the  sentence  into  its  two  principal  parts,  SuiUECT  and 
IMiEDicATE,  and  also  the  furtlier  division  of  these  parts, 
llohas  learned  to  distinguish  the  Simple  SuiWECT  and 
the  Simple  Predicate  from  their  Modifiers.  He  lias 
learned  to  ider.tify  the  Completion  and  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  Object  of  the  verb. 

The   division  of  the  sentence  into   its   two   principal 
members  is  the  first  step  in  analysis.     The  relation  in 
wliich  the  predicate  of  a  sentence  stands  to  its  subject  is 
called    the   PREDICATIVE  RELATION.     By  distinguishing 
tlie  simple  subject  hum  its  modifiers,  we   discover  the 
relation  in  which  an  adjective  or  its  equivalent  stands 
to  the  noun  or  pronoun,  a  relation  which  is  called  the 
Attributive  Relation.  In  the  predicate,  in  like  manner, 
we  find  that  the  uiodifiers  are  in   that   relation  (<i)  in 
which  an  adverb,  or  its  etpiivalent,  stands  to  the  verb, 
called  the  ADVERBIAL  Relation  ;  or  the  relation  (?>)  in 
which  a  substantive,  or  its  ecpiivalent,  stands  towards  a 
transitive  verb,  called  the  Objective  Relation. 

The  Predicative  Relation 

We  have  seen  that  the  sentence  as  a  whole  is  the 
(>xpression  of  a  thought.  TUa  speakei-  believing  some- 
thing to  be  true,  gives  expression  to  this  opinion  or 
belief  and  thus  calls  upon  others  to  believe  it  as  well. 
He  has  thought  about  the  thing,  some  phase  or  aspect  of 
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it  lias  come  into  prominence  ;  and  lie  predicates  tliia 
feature  or  element  as  being  true.  The  predicate  thus 
possesses  a  certain  demonstrative  force.  In  addition  to 
expressinij  existence,  condition  or  action,  a  verb  accom- 
plishes its  work  as  predicate,  by  pointing  out  something. 

In  a  certain  class  of  sentence,  called  impersonal,  such 
as  "  It  rains,"  "  It  is  cold,"  "  It  was  seven  in  the  morning," 
the  subject  is  but  slightly  in  evidence,  and  the  attention 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  with  what  is  pi-edicated.  The 
relation  between  subject  and  predicate  here  is  difficult  to 
define,  because  the  suVyect  itself  can  hardly  be  identified. 
What  is  represented  by  the  word  "  it  "  in  these  cases  ?  No 
one  can  say  with  any  detiniteness.  In  other  sentences 
the  distinction  of  subject  and  predicate  corresponds 
with  greater  accuracy  to  ('/)  i\n  object  thought  about 
and  (h)  some  aspect  or  feature  of  that  object  which  the 
speaker  desires  to  point  out. 

The  grannnatical  connection  between  these  principal 
membei*s  is  the  same  in  all  forms  of  sentence,  whether 
declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory  or  imperative. 

TiiK  Attuihutive  Relation 
In    the  simple  sentence,  the  adjective,  the   participle, 
the  substantive  in  the  "  possessive,"  the  noun  m  apposi- 
tion,  the  substantive   preceded   by  a   preposition,   may 
stand  in  the  attributive  relation  to  any  substantive. 

"  Larfc  houses  will  be  built  in  that  district."    Large 
stands    in    the    attributive    relation    to    the    substantive 

"The    animal    frightened    by  the    torch,  fled   away." 
"The    children    singing    merrily,   sailed   swiftly   across 
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the  bay."      The  participles  fri;/htened  and  .niigivg  are 
attrilmtes  of  animul  and  children  respectively. 

"Your  hat  and  John's  cap  are  in  the  hall."  "My 
father's  house  is  of  stone."  Nouns  and  pronouns  in  the 
possessive  iierforni  the  work  of  adjectives. 

"  John,  the  baker,  lives  there."  The  words  the  baker 
are  employed  for  the  puri)ose  of  further  desij^nating  or 
describing  John  and  are  said  to  be  in  cqijwdtion  with 
the  word  John. 

"  The  trees  in  the  garden."  "  A  man  of  honour." 
"  Water  for  drinl-ivg."  Obviously  such  phrases  (jualify 
or  limit  the  substantive  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  Adverbial  IIelation 
The  use  of  the  simple  adverb  in  a  sentence  gives  us 
the  type  example  of  this  relation : 

"  The   children    sang   merrily."       ''  He    returned   soort." 
"  They  are  t'ery  happy." 
The  adverbial  phrase  also  illustrates  this  relation : 
"  He  came  in  the  morniny."      "  They  wait  with  patience." 
"The  lady  advanced   into  the  room."      "  He  is  fond  o/ 
childre7i." 
The  italicised  words  in  the  following  examples  stand 
in  the  adverbial  relation  : 

"  Tliey  walked  a  mile."      "  We  returned  unotlier  way." 

"  We  remained  all  snmvier."     "  He  is  just  my  age." 

"  I  don't  care  a  button  for  him."     "  He  lives  a  long 

distance  off."     "  There  was  a  sermon  two  honrs  long." 

Certain  inlinitivc  forms  stand  in  the  adverbial  relation 

to  tlie  worils  with  which  they  are  connected,  by  virtue  of 

a  snppn'ssed  preposition. 

"  He  strives  to  succeed."     '•  We  are  anxious  to  go." 
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AbsohUt'  coiiHtrnctions  starvl  in  tlic  adverbial  relation  : 
"  Tli>'  sun  havimj  riseii,  we  set  out."     "John  beintj  uLfcnt, 
nothing  fould  be  done." 

The  OiuECTivE  Relation 

The  ()l))ect  of  a  verb  is  tlie  Mord  or  <;ronp  of  words 
wliicli  represents  the  object  of  the  action  described  by 
the  verb,  when  it  is  in  the  Active  form. 

The  direct  object  may  be  denoted  by  a  noun,  a  pi-onoun, 
an  intinitive  or  a  gerund  : 

"He  struck  the  table."      "  We  adrnire /;  wt."      "  T  love /o 
hfir  music."     "  He  dislikes  iralkivij." 

The  indirect  object  denotes  that  which  is  indirectly 
affected  by  the  action  spoken  of  by  the  verb,  through  a 
suppressed  preposition. 

"  The  lady  gave  him  a  book."     "The  tailor  made  the  boy 
a  coat." 

20.  Form  for  Analysis. 

Anahjsf  the  .sentences: 

That  man  talks  nonsense  continually. 

Sometimes   a  distant    sail   was    the    theme   of  idle   con- 

ve"sation. 
Aged  in  form  and  solitary,  he  soon   would  have  become 

melancholy. 
Encouraged  by  this  incident,  w(!  tried  our  fortune  once 

more. 
To  remain  silent  has  often  been  found  the  best  possible 

course. 
Drinking  was  deep  and  general  in  those  early  days. 
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Exercises 

On  the  priccdiwj  pfan  (tnali/se  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  Once  in  an  ancient  city,  a  brazen  statue  of  justice  stood 
in  a  puUlic  square. 

2.  Just  and  wonderful  are  the  councils  of  Providence. 

3.  Heaven  from  all  creatures  hides  the  book  of  fate. 

4.  Guided  through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted  matches  of 
Dumbarton's  regiment,  Monmouth's  infantry  came  running 
fust. 

5.  In  such  spectacles  originated  many  tales  of  terror,  told 
over  the  cider,  by  the  Christmas  fires. 

G.  The  jury  named  by  a  courtly  sheriff,  readily  found  a 
verdict  of  "guilty." 

7.  The  cave  among  the  rocks  was  long  the  home  of  a  family 
of  foxes. 
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8.  Around  her,  lovers,  newly  met, 
'Mid  deathless  love's  aci-laiiiis, 
Spoke  evernion^  among  themselves 
Their  heart-remend)ered  names. 

9.  Softly  sweet  in  Lydian  measures, 
Soon  li>'  soothed  his  soul  to  pleasures. 

10.  The  wanting  orphans  saw  with  watery  eyes 
Their  founders'  charity  in  dust  laid  low, 

11.  The  first  and  most  obvious  secret  of  Macaulay's  place 
on  popular  book-shelves  is  his  genius  for  narration. 

1'2.  The  common  run  of  plain  men  are  as  eager  as  cluldren 
for  a  story. 

13.  Gentleness  lay  m.. re  nearly  at  the  spring  of  behaviour 
than  in  many  more  ornate  and  delicate  societies. 
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COMPLEX  AND  COMPOUND  SENTENCES 

21.  Modifiers  (Structure). 

On  the  l.iisis  of  .snifence  fa))rtiov,  modiHers  have  been 
.livicU-d  into  two  j,a-eiit  chiHses,  njodifiers  of  the  Huhject 
!in<l  n»(j<liHers  of  the  predicate. 

Sh-ucfiirn  or  form  attbrds  another  jrround  of  chissi- 
tication. 

EMimive  the  modifiers  in  the  follmvinfi  and  comment 
>tl,on  (iinf  difference  of  struct  are  that  you  notice.  The 
iiiodifiers  <(re  itidicised: 

The  fine  old  trees  in  the  garden  stood  07d  ngalmt  the  sky. 
The  old  ehiis  which  bord'^r  the  driveway  are  « joy  to  the  eye. 
Homst  men  are  respected  ereryivhere. 
Men  who  are  houest  are  respected. 

He  lay  still.     He  lay  for  a  long  time.     He  lay  where  he  fell. 

There  are  in  the  above  examples  throe  distinct  classes 

or  types  of  modifiers.     One  of  the.se  is  new.     The  others 

are  familiar.     Siiigle  word  modifiers,  such  as  adverbs  and 

adjectives,  cro  in  a  class  by  themselves.     Phrases   con- 

sistincr  of  several  words,  often  a  preposition  with  a  noun 

or  pronoun,  form  another.      The  modifiers   which   are 

neither  sincrle  words  nor  phrases  are  xvhich   border  the 

driveivay,  who  are  honest  and  tvhere  he  fell.     The  first 

of  these  is  crranunatically  connected  with  the  noun  elms: 

the  second  with   men;   the  third   with  lay.     The   dis- 

tincniishing  feature  of  this  type  is  that  each  one  has  a 

Hul^ect  and  a  predicate  of  its  own.     A  Modifier  which 

contains  a  Subject  and  a  Predicate  is  called  a  SUBORDI- 

N.vi'E  Clause. 
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Exercises 

Point  (lilt  the  modifyiiKj  chinsrs  in  thr  followimj  : 
A  doj;  that  barks  dot-s  not  always  bite.  Hi'  iiad  left  before 
T  arrived.  When  inoriiing  dawns,  the  animals  be-rin  to  move. 
The  hare  gazed  at  us,  as  we  passed.  That  which  ciiietly 
distinL'uished  the  army  of  Cromwell  from  other  armies  was 
the  austere  morality  and  the  fear  of  God  whicli  pervaded  all 
ranks.  The  extensive  plain  which  lies  below  ancient  Troy, 
towards  the  Rhoetean  pronumtory  and  the  tomb  of  Ajax  was 
tirst  chosen  for  liis  capital.  We  a  e  all  poets  when  we  read  a 
poem  well.  The  things  that  Turenne  says  are  full  of  sagacity 
and  geniality.  When  I  was  in  India,  T  passed  one  hot  sea.son 
in  the  hills.  The  judge,  who  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  winked  at 
the  manifest  iniijuity  of  the  decision  ;  and  when  the  court  was 
dismissed,  went  privily,  and  bought  up  all  the  pigs  that  could 
be  had  for  love  or  money. 

22.  The  Complex  Sentence. 

We  now  come  natm-.-illy  to  the  distinction  between 
Siinph)  and  Ctjniple.K  sentences.  With  the  exception  of 
the  last  few  e.xainples,  tlie  sentences  tliut  we  \va\v  been 
dealinij  witli  have  been  simple  sentences.  By  a  Siin[>le 
Sentence  is  meant  one  that  contains  a  sinu;le  statement, 
([iiestion,  connnand  or  exchxmation.  A  Complex  Sen- 
tence always  contains  a  subordinate  clause  in  addi- 
tion to  the  main  or  principal  clause. 

In  a  Complex  Sentence,  the  contained  Cljinse  is  said 
to  be  subordinate  to  or  dependent  on  the  main  or  con- 
taining; clausi'.  To  he  more  exact,  it  is  (k'pencU'nt  upon 
some  word  in  tlie  main  clause.  The  main  or  principal 
clause  is  so  called  to  distinj^uisli  it  from  the  subordinate 
clau.se. 
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In  analysinj;  complex  sentencoH,  it  will  be  found  con- 
venient to  indicate  the  relation  between  the  pruicipa 
and  the  subordinate  clauses  by  the  use  of  Capital  ai.d 
sniill  letters.  Use  a  Capital  letter  to  indicate  a  Principal 
clause,  and  a  small  letter  to  mark  a  subordinate  one.  An 
Adjective  clause  may  be  indicate.l  by  a,  an  Adverbial 
clause  by  d,  a  Noun  clause  by  v. 
Analyse  OipfoUowing  complex  sentmrfs  : 

1.   Tee  that  is  formed  in  March  soon  disappears. 

2    1  wish  you  wouM  atten<l  to  your  woik. 

3^  The  slow  stream  through  wliich  we  moved  was  full  of  reeds. 

4.  He  spoke  loudly  that  I  might  hear  him. 

5.  That  he  is  friendly  is  proved  by  his  actions. 

1.  A.  Ice  soon  disappears 

a.  that  is  formed  in  March. 

2.  A.  I  wish 

n.  you  would  attend  to  your  work. 

3.  A.  The  slow  stream  was  full  of  weeds 

a.  through  which  we  passed. 

4.  .1 .  He  spoke  loudly 

d.  (that)  I  might  hear  him 
f).  A.  Clause  n  is  proved  by  his  actions 
n.  (that)  he  is  friendly. 
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Tills  analysis  shows  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
niodilyini;  clauses,  those  which  do  the  work  of  an 
ad)ectiv(\  those  wliieh  do  the  work  of  an  adverl),  and 
those  which  do  the  work  of  a  noun.  Clause  a  in  1 
(|ualiHes  the  noun  l<r:  clause  ,i  in  2  is  the  object  of  the 
\-erl)  iris/t  ;  clause  a  in  .S  qualities  the  noun  strann: 
clause  (I  m  4  niodities  the  verb  sjtol:r ;  clause  n  in  5  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb  i,s  j^rorcd. 

23.  Clauses. 

SUMORDIXATE  CLAUSES  are  of  throe  kind  :  SrissTAXTiVE 
Cf.ai'.ses,  Adjective  Clauses  and  Advehiual  Clauses. 

First  the  Surstaxtive  Clause.  In  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  it  is  the  etiuivalent  of  a  Scmstaxtive, 
and  may  form  (a)  the  subject  of  the  veib  in  the  i.iincijml 
clause,  or  (h)  the  object  of  the  verl)  in  the  principal  clause; 
or  (c)  it  ma}'  stand  in  appositi(jn  to  some  other  substan- 
tive ;  or  {(I)  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  Completion, 
or  ((')  it  may  be  tjoverned  by  a  preposition. 

(^0  A  Substantive  clause  as  subject  of  the  verb  in  the 
principal  clause : 

"  When  I  spl  out  is  uncertain  ; "  "  That,  he  should  drrfire 
me  is  unlikely  ;"  " //o?«  you  Jonml  out  the  srcrrt  csm 
only  be  guessed  ;"  "  Where  he  spmds  the  ei-enhujn  will 
presently  be  known." 

In  such  forms  as  "  It  is  absurd  that  he  should  work  so 
late,"  the  meanin<r  is  "  Tlmt  he  should  vork  so  hit,'  is 
absurd."  Here  the  clause  is  in  apposition  with  the 
introductory  pron<Jun  If. 

(h)  A  substantive  clause  .as  object  of  the  verl)  in 
principal  sentence : 


tl 
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"  I  know  that  hi'  ix  inunrpiif."     "  He  asked  me  ivhi/  J  came 
Intr."     "  The  hitly  asked  the  chilil  if  she  wax  hnntfry." 
(<•)  A  subHtiiiitivo  cliiUHO  in  apposition    to  sonu'  other 
-;ul)stjintivt!  tlnm  the  inti(Mlnctory  if: 

'  The  fai-t  that  h-  in  ihf  ciifprit  is  apparent."  "  He  stuck 
to  Ills  orij,'in:il  story  that  he  hud  ben  nt  hnvn'  nil 
rreniiKj."  "  We  cherisli  the  liope  that  he  vn/l  rftnrn." 
"  Who  can  want  the  tliought  how  vitmstrous  it  was  Ji/r 
MitJcolm  ami  Donalhain  to  kill  their  tjraciom  father." 
((I)  A  suV)stantivo  cliiusc  as  a  Con»})letion  : 

He  is  precisely  what  he  si'i-mx  ;  My  homo  is  tohprerer  niijht 
ori'rlakrs  nn'  ;  The  chihl's  idea   was  that  hi'  should  visit 
his  (jraiulmothi-r. 
{e)  A  substantive  clause  as  object  of  a  preposition : 
"We  should  lia\e  overtaken  you  but  that  thr  roads  were 
80  heavy  ■/'  "Ho   is  doing   well    except  ^//<«<   he  spemh 
more  rnone//  than  ever  ; "  "  He  says  nolhiiif,'  but  vhiit  is 
true."      "lean  get   along  with  vhat  I  have."      "She 
told  a  sad  tale  of  hoiv  she  had  strtujgled  for  years." 
The  Adjective  Clause  in  its  relation  to  the  rest  of 
the  sentence  is  ecpiivalent  to  an  ADJECTIVE. 

It  is  simple  in  construction:  it  is  usually  attached  to 
the  noun  or  pronoun  which  it  (pialifies,  by  means  of  a 
conjunctive  pronoun  or  an  adverb  Avliich  is  equivalent  to 
a  pronoun  preceded  by  a  preposition ;  and,  like  an 
or.linary  adjective,  it  has  usually  a  DEFINITIVE  OR 
Uestrictive  Force. 

"  He  that  is  idle  shall  have  poverty  enough  ; "  "  Unea.sy 
lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown  ;"  "The  lad  handed 
me  the  book  which  he  had  found;"  "Statesmen  at 
licr  councils  met,  who  kn<'»-  thi'  seasmm  ;  "  "I  do  not 
admire  such  books  as  he  n-rites." 
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Soiiu'liiiifs  till'  it'liitivc  is  (iinitlcfl  : 
"  I  h.'ive  ii  iiiiiui  />rfs(xi/rs  tm  such  t/irl/f." 

By  snpplyini;  tlu-  supprt'sscd  niitcccdciit,  ji  suhst.iiitivc 
cliuisf  iiiMV  !>•'  trt'.itt'd  .IS  iiM  adicct  i\t'  cliiusc  : 

"  W/iit  stm^s  tiiif  jmrs'   stcjils  trash."       "  He  ir/ii>  sfi'(i/.'<  viij 
/iiirsi'  steals  ti'iisli." 

Ill  tlif  i'(ill()\vi!i<;  cases,  the  iidvcrb  is  (-(luiviilt'iit   to  ji 
ndativr  with  a  {)r('{K)siti»)ii : 

"That  is  the  house  irliivr  I  ilinll"  -  in  wliich  I  dw*;!!. 

"  Tli;^  <  ountrv  h'Ikhci'  tli'i/  av.w  was  rouyh  and  uiifriiit 


fill  "  ^  from  which  they  cjiine. 


was 
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II 


still  ' 


at  wliicli  all  was 


"That  is  tlie  reason  //•//*/  he  left"       for  whieh  he  left. 

Clansi's  intHMlnced  by  eoiijuiK'tive  pi-onouns  aie  soiiie- 
tiiiu's  feally  coordinate  with  tlie  principal  clause  in 
incaiiinj:;.  In  sucli  a  case,  tlic  I'oice  and  meaning:;  ol"  the 
clause  is  roiifi iniiifiri'  rather  than  icstrictive. 

"  I  gave  him  sonic  bread  irhirli  li r  nte''  hns  the  force  and 
meaning  of  "  I  gave  him  some  bread,  iniil  tfu'x  lie  ate." 

"lie  heard  that  the  crop  was  ruined,  irfiirh  yreiithj 
i/cpri'sseil  him  '  is  practically  e(iui\aleiit  to  "  He  heard 
that  the  crop  was  ruined,  mid  thix  greatly  depressed 
him." 

"  He  wrote  to  his  father,  irJio  I'l'jilied  Inj  next  j/osl.''  The 
force  and  meaning  of  this  may  be  expre.ssed  by  the  use 
of  ciwirdinati'  clauses  ■  "  He  wi'ote  to  his  fatlier,  and  Up 
replied  by  next  post." 


'     u 
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Tilt!  Advkui'.iai,  C'i.aisk,  in  its  n-lution  \><  the  rest  of 
till'  si'iitfiic'-,  is  r(nii\jilfnt  to  jiii  AnvKKi'.,  ukI,  tlu'ivfon', 
M^uiillv  m.xliti.'s  a  v.'il),  occHHioually  an  iuljectivr  and 
^oiiii't iints  ail  a(l\iTl). 

A-iv('il)ial  clauses  may  Uf  classified  according;  to 
iiu'MiiiM;,'.  Thus  \vi-  have  (")  Advcrl>iid  clauses  relating 
1.    Time. 

"Everyone  hstens  whfu  hfi  Kjicitkn  ;"    "He    novor  spoko 
(i/'/ir  hi'  frll ;  "   "  Come  down  ivr  my  child  (fi>'." 

(I>)  Adverbial  clauses  relatinj;  to  IMace : 

"  n'hlfhn-   I  (fn,  ye  cjiiuiot  coiue  ; "     "He  lay  lohtire   he 

/.'/I." 

{<■)  Adverbial  clauses  rclatin«;  to  Manner  and  Degree: 
He  dill   OS  h>'    '/vi.s    tol'l ;"    "They  are   better  thari   we 

e,i'j)''cted.' 

((I)  Adverbial  Clauses  rclatintr  to  Cause: 

"  I  obey  him,  hrmuse  he  is  m}i  fnthfr  ;  "  "  They  were  weary, 

for  the  ?/•(»•^•  hnr/  hfim  hfary." 

{<)  Adverbial  clauses  relating  to  Purpose  and  Con- 

SKQUEXCE : 

"  lie  died  that  »'•'•  might  live." 

"He  was  so  weak  that  he  fell  T 

"T  will  avoid  the  crowded  streets  hut  I  should  he  seen." 

(  f)  Adverbial  clauses  relating;  to  Condition  : 

'  If  he  is  fif  home,  I  shall  see  him." 
"  Thoufjh  h''  >riis  there,  I  did  not  notice  him." 
"  ff' he  "■i>re  (it  hinn'\  I  should  see  him. 
"  ThoiKjh  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  Him." 
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Write  out  th^  Pritir'tpdl  nntl  Siihrrditinte  Clauses  in  (he 
fullon'iiKj ;  t/i.stiiH/iiis/i  t/i<ni  hi/  iismy  capital  and  Kinall 
letters  ;  ami  nnuli/se  as  ahore  ; 

1.  The  sca-coiist  of  Thnice  and  Bithynia,  wliicli  languish 
un(h'r  the  weiyht  of  Turkish  oppression,  still  exhihits  a 
rich  prospect  of  vineyards,  of  gardens  and  of  plentiful 
harvests.  2.  The  crusader  felt  that  the  confidence  of 
the  Moslem  maile  him  ashamed  of  his  own  doid)ts. 
3.  One  thing  T  particidarly  noticed  in  this  delightful 
house  was  the  smell  of  tlsh.  4.  With  all  the  hurry  of 
an  imagination  that  could  not  rest  in  the  present  she 
sat  in  the  deepening  twilight,  forming  plans  of  self- 
humiliation  and  entire  devotedness.  5.  When  the 
event  of  the  war  was  still  doubtful,  the  Houses  had  put 
the  Primate  to  death.  6.  .Men  were  there,  whose 
names  have  become  historic.  7.  Then  came  .some 
palsieil  oak,  a  cleft  in  him  like  a  distorted  mouth  that 
splits  its  rim  gaping  at  death.  8.  Not  by  eastern 
windows  only,  when  daylight  comes,  comes  in  the  light. 
9.  Many  a  holy  text  around  she  strews,  that  teach  the 
rustic  moralist  to  die.  10.  He'd  undertake  to  prove 
by  force  of  argument,  a  man's  no  horse.  11.  I  will 
go  where  you  go.  12.  1  hoped  that  this  folly  would 
soon  die  away.  13.  What  happened  next  he  knew 
not.  14.  Where  he  set  his  stamp  has  been  upon  style. 
15.  The  (mly  people  whom  men  cannot  pardon  are 
the  peifect.  IG.  No  one  of  the  questions  which 
now    agitate    the  nation    is    a    (juestion   between   rich 


an( 


)oor. 


17.   1 


iiin  never  n» 


rrv,  when  I   liear  sweet 


music, 
turned 
was. 


IS.    T  love  him,    because   he   is   good.      19.    It 
1  out  as  I  expected.      20.   He  asked  me  how  old  I 
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24.  The  Compound  Sentence. 

Every    sul)oi(linato    clau.se  i.s  a  constituent    part    or 
c(.ntained  member  witliin  a  lar<,'er  whole.     This  lar<;er 
whole  is  a  sentence  consisting  of  a  main  or  principal 
clause  and  along  with  it   a   dependent  or  subordinate 
clau.se  (one  clau.se  or  more).     There  are  also  sentences 
composed  of  two  or  more  clauses  in  which  the  parts 
stand  on  an  tciual  footing.     In  such  cases  the  sentence 
is  said  to  be  COMPOUND.     A  coMi'OUND  SENTENCE  is  one 
which  consists  of  two  or  more  principal  clauses,  joined 
together  by  co-ordinating  conjunctions.     Here  we  have  a 
reratiou  of  co-ordination  between  the  constituent  clauses 
instead  of  a  relation  of  subordination  as  in  the  case  of 
the  complex  sentence.     The  sentences :    "  Men  may  come 
and  men  may  go,  but  I  go  on  forever ; "  "  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin  : "   "  He  is  co     ented  but  she  is  not  " 
are  COMPOUND. 

In  previous  exercises,  we  found  it  convenient  to  use 
the  capital  A  to  indicate  the  Principal  Clause  and  a 
small  letter  to  mark  the  Subordinate  clause  in  a  Complex 
Sentence. 

In  dealing  with  Compound  Sentences,  the  capitals 
A,  B,  C  etc.,  may  be  used  to  mark  the  Principal  clauses. 
Take  the  following  Compound  Sentences  : 

1.  He  Htay'd  not  for  brake,  and  he  stoppM  not  for  stone. 

2.  He  is  rich,  butheisnot  happy,  and  he  is  becoming 
richer  and  unhappier  every  day. 

The  relation  of  the  clauses  may  be  exhibited  thus: 
1.   A.   He  stay'd  not  fur  brake. 
li.  he  stopp'd  not  for  stone. 
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1.  A.    He  is  rich. 

.1.  hi-  is  not  liiippy. 

C.  he  is  becoiniiii,'  richer  and  unhappier  every  day. 

If  tlu'  c()ni})i)un<l  st'iitcnco  coutiiins,  in  additiou  to  its 
prineipiil  eliuisis,  one  or  inort'  subordiiiatu  clansos,  these 
may  he  indicated  by  small  letters. 

I.  You  will  laugh  when  you  hear  the  reason  for  my 
ah.sence  :  and  T  cannot  help  lauiihing  myself  at  your 
surprise  to-morrow,  when  I  am  missed. 

•J.  I  am  very  glad  that  you  liked  her ;  but  when  1  last 
saw  her,  she  was  not  very  promising. 

1.  A.  You  will  laugh. 

d.  when  you  hear  the  rea.soii  ^or  my  aksence. 
B.   T  cannot  help  laughing  at  your  surprise  to-morrow. 
d.  when  I  am  missed. 

2.  A.  I  am  very  glad. 

n.  you  liked  her. 
Ji.  She  was  not  very  pron\ising. 
(/.   when  I  last  saw  her. 

25.  Miscellaneous  Exercises  with  Compound  and  Com- 
plex Sentences. 

When  a  clause  has  two  or  more  subordinate  clauses 
dependent  on  it,  tlie  relation  may  be  expivssed  as  in 
the  followinj^  examples: 

1.  There  are  peculiar  quavers  which  are  still  to  be  heard 
in  the  church,  and  which  may  l)e  heard  half  a  mile  otl'. 

2.  I  knew  that  he  would  come,  and  that  he  could  come 
early;  but  1  f.ared  that  the  jmiriny  would  tire  him. 
and  that  he  would  not  enjoy  himself. 
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1.   .1.  TluTc  are  peculiar  (juavors. 

la.  which  are  still  to  be  heard  iu  the  church. 
2a.  which  may  he  heard  lialf  a  mile  oil". 

•J.  A.  I  knew. 

In.  (that)  he  would  come. 

2a.  (and  that)  he  would  come  early. 

li.  I  feared. 

In.  (that)  the  journey  would  tire  him. 
2n.  (that)  he  would  not  enjoy  himself. 
Very  often  a  sentence  ^vill  contain  only  a  siilxirdinatc 
clause  dependent  upon  some  word  in  tlie  main  clause, 
but  also  another  clause  or  other  clauses,  dependent  in 
turn,  upon  the  subordinate;  clause.  In  short,  there  are 
decrees  of  subordination  in  clauses,  whicli  may  readily 
be  distinguished  in  the  following  manner  : 

1.  You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house. 

2.  A  situation  like  this,  in  which  I  am  as  unknown  to  the 
world,  as  I  am  ignorant  of  all  that  passes  in  it,  in  which 
1  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  think,  would  exactly  suit  me, 
were  my  subjects  of  meditation  as  agreeable  as  my  leisure  is 
uninterrupted. 

1.  A.  You  take  my  house. 

J},  when  you  do  take  the  prop  (an  adverbial  clause 
modifying  take  in  A), 
a-,  that  df)th  sustain  my  house  (adjectival  clause 
modifying  prop  in  d^). 

2.  A.  A  situation  like  this  would  exactly  suit  me. 

/ai.  in  whicli  I  am  as  unknown  to  the  world  (adjec- 
tival clause  qualifying  situation,  in  A). 
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Id'-,  as    T  am  ignorant    of  all  (adverbial  clause 
ino<lifying  wihiowyi  in  la^). 
a^.  that  passes  in  it  (adjectival  clause  niodi- 
fving  afl  in  Id-). 
2ii}.  in    wliicli    I    have  nothing    to    do    but   think 
(adjectival  clause  modifying  situation  in  .1). 
tid^.  were    my    subjects    of    meditation    as  agreeable 
(adverbial  clause  modifying  ivonhl  suit  in  A). 
Jd'-.  as  my  leisure  is    uninterrupted    (adverbial 
clause  modifying  (ujrceahle  in  J(/'.) 

Exf:RcisEs 
((()    Writ^'    out    iu   full    ihc  Main    nvd    Snhordi ixife 
dnnses  in  the  folhnriiKj,  (tnd  shmv  th>     -elation   of  the 
cliasen  (urordiiKj  to  the  jtlan  girrn  (thore. 

1.  The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 

2.  He  that  fights  and  runs  away, 
May  live  to  fight  another  day. 

3.  Our  sport  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake. 

4.  The  person  who  told  you  I  said  so  is  mistaken. 

5.  Each  knew  that  side  nmst  conquer  he  vould  own 
And  for  him  fiercely,  as  for  empire,  strove. 

6.  The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing, 
And  sees  the  groves  no  shelter  can  aff'ord, 

With  her  loud  craws,  her  craven  kind  does  bring, 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuH'  the  noble  bird. 

7.  Tn  my  former  days  of  bliss. 
Her  divine  skill  taught  me  this. 
That  fi-om  everything  T  s-aw 

I  could  .some  invention  draw  ; 
And  raise  pleasure  to  her  height. 
Through  the  meanest  object's  sight. 
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8.  When  the  iron  door  was  closed,  then  reappeared  the 
tender  li<,'ht  of  the  half-full  moon,  which  vainly  strove  to  trace 
out  the  indistinct  shapes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains. 

9.  He  felt  t'  a  the  little  fellow's  presence  had  been  a 
barrier  betwee  us  guest  and  himself,  and  that  he  must  now 
deal  with  a  man  who,  on  his  own  confession,  had  committed 
the  one  only  crime  for  which  Heaven  could  afford  no  mercy. 

10.  He  stirred  the  vast  coals,  thrust  in  more  wood,  and 
l)ent  forward  to  gaze  into  the  hollow  prison-house  ot  the  fire, 
regardless  of  the  tierce  glow  that  reddened  upon  his  face. 

11.  This  poor  fellow  had  been  an  attorney  in  what  he  called 
his  better  days ;  but  flip,  sling  and  toddy  and  cocktails  had 
caused  him  to  slide  from  one  thing  to  another,  till  at  last  he 
slid  into  a  soap-vat. 

12.  When  a  face  was  thrust  into  the  aperture,  glanced 
round  the  room,  looked  at  him,  and  then  withdrew  again,  and 
the  door  closed  behind  it,  his  fear  broke  loose  from  him  in  a 
hoarse  cry. 

13.  The  leaders  on  this  side  may  have  been  unable  to  accept 
the  terms  which  were  offered  by  their  opponents,  because  they 
knew  they  could  not  carry  their  party  with  them. 

U.  Now  that  the  election  is  over,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
Prime  Minister  will  not  be  sorry  to  take  advantage  of  an 
interval  of  quiet  to  consider  a  situation,  which,  as  he  must 
recosnize,  is  one  of  considerable  difficulty. 

15.  In  a  little  pool  behind  some  houses  farther  in  the  village, 
where  another  spring  rises,  the  shattered  stones  of  the  well  and 
of  the  little  fretted  channel,  which  was  long  ago  built  and 
traced  for  it  by  gentler  hands,  lie  scattered,  each  from  each, 
under  a  ragged  bank  of  mortar  and  scoria  and  bricklayer's 
refuse,  on  one  side,  which  the  clean  water  nevertheless  chasti-ses 
to  purity. 
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16.  8he  says  you  saw  her  writings  abciut  the  other  day  ;  and 
she  wishes  you  should  know  wliat  they  are. 

17.  Bridget  is  so  sparing  of  her  speech  on  most  occasions 
that  when  she  gets  into  a  rhetorical  vein,  1  am  careful  how  I 
interrupt  it 

18.  AV'e  could  never  have  been  what  we  have  been  to  each 
other,  if  we  had  always  had  the  suiliciency  which  you  now 
complain  of. 

I'J.  I  walked  on  a  little,  buoyed  up,  as  one  is  on  sucli 
occasions,  with  a  sweet  soothing  of  self-satisfaction;  but 
before  T  had  got  to  the  end  of  the  bridge,  my  better  feelings 
returned,  and  I  burst  into  tears,  thinking  how  ungrateful  T 
had  been  to  my  good  aunt,  to  go  and  give  lier  good  gift  away 
to  a  stranger,  that  T  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  might  be 
a  bad  man,  for  aught  I  knew. 

20.  In  this  disguisement,  he  was  brought  into  the  hall,  where 
awaited  him  the  whole  number  of  his  .school-fellows,  whose  joint 
lessons  and  sports  lie  was  thenceforth  to  share  no  more. 

21.  I  fear  you  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  most  essential  mental  (juality  for  a  free  people 
whose  liberty  is  to  be  progressive,  permanent  and  on  a  large 
scale. 

22.  The  farmer  was  twisting  a  halter  to  do  what  he  threat- 
ened, when  the  fox  whose  tongue  had  helped  him  in  hard 
pinches  before,  thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  trying 
whether  it  miglit  not  do  him  one  more  good  turn. 

23  T  hope  your  hearts  will  never  get  to  be  so  dry  and  hard 
that  they  will  not  beat  responsive  to  brave  and  noble  deeds, 
even  if  they  are  not  exactly  prudent. 

were  legal  ;  and  thev  were  resolved  that  the 


24.   Processions 
law  should  be 


pected  and  the  spirit  of  disorder  repressed. 
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25.  When  we  look  nioie  closely  into  it,  what  iit  first  wore 
the  air  of  (lii^iiity  and  elevation,  in  truth  rather  (lisa<,'reeal)ly 
resembles  the  narrow  assurance  of  a  man  who  knows  that  he 
lias  with  him  tlie  great  battalions  <>i  public  opinion. 

26.  By  tlie  time  you'll  liave  niH<l(;  your  escape  from  the 
Kalmucks,  you'll  have  stayed  so  long  I  .shall  never  be  able  to 
bring  to  your  mind  who  Mary  was,  who  will  have  died  about 
a  year  before,  or  who  the  Holcrofts  were. 

27.  The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  eniperor  and  clown  ; 
Perliaps  the  selfsame  song  that  found  a  pi.th 
Through  the  .sad  heart  of  liuth  when,  sick  for  home, 
Slie  sto(xl  in  teans  amid  the  alien  corn  ; 

The  .same  that  ofttimes  hath 
Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 

28.  Turenne  was  startled  by  the  shout  of  stern  exultation 
with  which  his  Engli.sh  allits  advanced  to  the  combat,  and 
expressed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier,  wlien  he  learned  that  it 
was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell's  pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly 
when  they  beheld  the  enemy. 

29.  When  the  army,  on  its  homeward  march,  reached  the 
town  of  Cailisle,  those  who  had  been  unable  to  follow  the 
expedition  came  thitlier  in  numbers  to  inquire  for  the  friend." 
they  had  lost. 

30.  La  Salle's  victorious  energy  bore  all  before  it ;  and  his 
best  reward  is  that  his  name  stands  forth  in  history,  an 
imperishable  monument  of  heroic  constancy. 

31.  My  servant  and  T,  with  the  help  of  an  Indian  who  was 
sober,  defended  ourselves  till  morning,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  let  us  escape. 
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.'J2.  When  Pontiac  was  sober,  he.  made  me  an  apology  for 
his  hohaviour,  and  told  me  it  wasowini,'  to  had  counsel  he  had 
got  tiiat  ho  had  taken  me,  hut  that  1  need  not  fear  Iwing 
taken  in  that  manner  for  the  future. 

3.*?.  They  fiercely  complained  that  they  were  interposed  as  a 
hariier  between  the  rest  of  the  province  and  a  ferocious 
enemy,  and  that  they  sacrificed  to  the  safety  of  men  who 
looked  with  indiH'erence  upon  their  miseries,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  to  extenuate  and  smooth  away  the  cruelty  of 
their  destroyers. 

34.  The  man  who  object.s  to  pay  for  political  purposes  of 
which  he  disapproves  lias  to  give  formal  notice  in  writing  that 
he  wishes  to  be  exempted.  That  makes  him  a  marked  man  ; 
and  there  is  oidy  too  much  evidence  to  show  the  kind  of 
pt'rsecution  to  which  he  is  liable  to  he  subjected. 

35.  The  old  law  was  that  when  a  man  was  fined,  he  was  to 
be  fined  so  as  his  countenance  might  be  safe,  taking  counten- 
ance in  the  sanie  sen.se  as  your  countryman  dews  when  he  says, 
"if  you  will  come  int(»  my  house,  I  will  show  you  the  best 
countenance  I  can  ;  "  that  is,  not  the  best  face,  hut  the  best 
entertainment. 

36.  A  foolish  schoolmaster,  before  I  was  fully  fourteen 
years  old,  drove  me  so  with  fear  of  beating,  from  all  love  of 
learning,  as  now  when  I  know  what  difi'erence  it  is  to  have 
learning  and  to  have  little  or  none  at  all,  I  feel  it  my  greatest 
grief,  and  find  it  my  greatest  hurt  that  ever  came  to  me,  that 
it  was  my  ill  chance  to  light  upon  so  ignorant  a  schooln'  ister. 

37.  Though  some  in  France,  which  will  needs  be  gentlemen, 
whether  men  will  or  no,  and  have  more  gentleship  in  their 
hat  than  in  theii-  head,  he  at  deadly  feud  with  both  learning 
and  hone.stv,  vet  I  believe,  if  that  •  ble  Prince.  King  Francis 
the  First  were  alive,  they  would  have  neither  place  in  his 
court  nor  pension  in  his  wars,  if  he  had  knowledge  of  them. 
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38.  Look  well  upon  the  former  life  of  those  few,  whether 
your  example  he  young  or  old,  who  without  learning  have 
gathered  by  long  experience  a  little  wisdom  and  some  hap- 
piness, and  when  you  do  consider  what  mischief  they  have 
committed,  wh'it  dangers  they  have  escaped  (and  yet  twenty 
to  one  do  perish  in  the  adventure),  then  think  well  with 
yourself  whether  you  would  that  your  own  son  should  come 
to  wisdom  and  happiness  by  the  way  of  such  experience, 
or  no. 

39.  I  leave  it  to  you  whether  you  shall  choose  to  pay  him 
the  civility  of  asking  him  to  dinner,  while  you  stay  in  Cam- 
bridge, or  in  wliatever  other  v.jiy  you  may  best  like  to  show 
your  gratitude  to  my  friend. 

40.  They  were  big  girls,  it  seems,  too  old  to  attend  his 
instructions  with  the  silence  necessary  ;  and  however  old  age 
and  a  long  state  of  beggary  seem  to  liave  reduced  his  writing 
faculties  to  a  state  of  imbecility,  in  those  days,  his  language 
occasionally  rose  to  the  bold  and  figurative,  for  when  he  was 
in  despair  to  stop  their  chattering ;  his  ordinary  phrase  was, 
"  l^adies,  if  you  will  not  hold  your  peace,  not  all  the  powei's  in 
heaven  can  make  yoti." 

41.  Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see. 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 
In  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end. 

Since  none  can  compass  more  than  they  intend  ; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true, 
Applause,  i.i  spite  of  trivial  faults,  is  due. 

42.  Where  TuUy  doth  set  up  his  sail  of  eloquence  in  some 
broad,  deep  argument  carried  with  full  tide  and  wind  of  his 
wit  and  learning,  all  other  may  rather  stand  and  look  after 
him  that  hope  to  overtake  him,  what  course  so  ever  he  hold 
either  in  fair  or  foul. 
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43.  Four  iiiPii  only,  wlien  the  Latin  tongue  was  full  ripe, 
1k!  left  inito  us,  who  in  th.it  time  (li<l  flourish,  and  did  leave 
to  j»osterity  the  fruit  of  their  wil  and  learniny:  Varro,  Sallust, 
Ciesar  and  ( 'icero. 

44.  Now  made  Karl  of  Somerset,  the  favourite  remained  at 
the  heii,'ht  of  his  power  for  two  years  more,  though  he  grew 
so  insolent  and  ill  tempered  that  even  James  hecame  tired  of 
him. 

45.  He  was  the  only  strong  and  popular  King  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster  ;  and  Kngiishmen  trusted  him  so  entirely  that 
he  could  afford  to  play  the  part  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  since 
his  parliaments  always  gave  him  all  that  lie  asked  for. 

46.  He  was  compelled  on  this  occasion  to  use  the  services 
of  an  interpreter,  for  it  is  remarkable  that  long  as  he  resided 
in  India,  intimately  acquainted  as  lu*  was  with  Indian  i)olitics 
and  with  the  Indian  character,  and  adored  as  he  was  by  his 
Indian  soldiery,  he  never  learned  to  express  himself  with 
facility  in  any  Indian  language. 

47.  Clive  told  him  in  reply,  with  characteristic  haughtiness, 
that  his  father  was  a  usurper,  that  his  army  was  a  rabl)le,  and 
that  he  would  do  well  to  think  twice  before  he  sent  such 
poltroons  into  a  breach  defended  by  English  soldiers. 

48.  But  when  it  was  also  rumoured  that  the  fortune  which 
had  enabled  its  possessor  to  eclipse  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on 
the  race  ground,  or  to  carry  the  county  against  the  head  of  a 
house  as  old  as  Domesday  Book,  had  been  accumulated  by 
violating  public  faith,  by  deposing  legitnnate  princes,  by 
reducing  whole  provinces  to  beggary,  all  the  higher  and  better 
as  well  as  all  the  low  and  evil  pa»-ts  of  human  nature  were 
stirrefl  ajrainst  the  wretch  who  had  obtained  by  guilt  and 
dishonour  the  riches  which  he  now  lavished  with  arrogant  and 
inelegant  profusion. 
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49.  Of  iii.iii's  first  (lisol»o(lioncft  ami  tlio  fruit 
Of  that  forhiiidcii  tree  wliose  inoi-tiil  tiisto 
lirouglit   '.Nilh  into  tlu;  worM  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  Man 
Restore  us,  and  regain  tlu;  blissful  seat, 
Sing,  Heavenly  Muse,  that  on  the  secret  top 
Of  Orel)  or  of  Sin.ii,  diiht  inspire 

That  Hhepherd  who  first  taught  the  chose      seed. 
In  the  beginning  how  the  heavens  and  earili 
Rose  out  of  chaos. 

50.  If  you  ask  ine  why  T  have  wriuen  thus,  and  to  you 
especially,  to  whom  there  w.is  no  need  o  write  thus,  1  can 
only  reply  that,  having  a  letter  to  write  and  no  news  to  com- 
municate, T  picked  up  the  fii-l  subject  I  found,  and  pursued 
it,  as  far  as  was  convenient  for  my  purpose. 

(h)  Write  out  in  full  th'  ComjJp.r  si'titpucfs  inriicated  iti  the 
foil  owing.     Supply  all  nrcessary  connective  uortls  : 

1.  A.  Soft  is  the  strain. 

1(1.   When  zephyr  gently  blows, 
2J.  the  smooth  stream  in  sm<x)ther  numbers  flows, 
B.  the  hoarse  rougli  verse  should  like  the  torrent  raar 
(/.  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

2.  A.  Chaucer    was    in    the    midst    of   the    writing   of  his 

Canterbury  Tales  and  poems. 

d.  When  the  use  of  English  in  schools  was  revised, 
rt.  into    which    the    romantic    spirit     is     copiously 
infused. 

3.  A.  Slang  has  l)een  called  the  lazy  man's  dialect. 

B.  the  constant  use  of  vajtue  and  unselected  terms  for 
eveiy  shade  of  meaning  must  gradually  reduce 
one's  thoughts  to  the  same  ignorant  level. 
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(f.  if     the     viijn     <»f      ciilLivjitioii      is      lui     ciiiitlic*! 
voculiulary. 

a.   from  wliicli  most  si.in;,'  jtrococds. 
4.    .1.   There  arc  those  woids. 

/(('.    witli  which  \v(!  l)ecome  ac.|u.4uite<l  in  (tniiniirv 

conversation. 
Ja'.   wliieh  wo  h'arn  from   the   niemhors  of  our  own 

family  and  from  our  familiar  associates. 
.JaV   whicli  we  sli(»ul(l  know  «'ven. 
<l'.   if  we  could  not  read  or  write. 

■'».   A.   Our  first  acijuaintanco  with  certain  words  comes  not 
fr»tm  our  mother's  lips  or  from  the  talk  of  our  school- 
master, but  from  l)ooks,  lectuns  or  the  more  formal 
conversation  of  highly  educated  speakers. 
\a.  that  wo  read. 
2(1.  thiit  we  hear. 

3a.   who    are  discussing    some    popular    topic    in    an 
appropriately  elevated  style. 

6.  A.  The  eastern  cavalier  seemed  to  keep  cautiously  out  of 

the  reach  of  that  weapon. 

1(1^.   who  remembered  the  strength  and  dexterity. 

a-,   with  which  liis  antagonist  had  aimed  it. 
2(1^.  of  wliich  he  had  so  lately  felt  the  force. 
(/.    .vhile  he  showed  a    purpose  of   waging  a  distant 
warfare  of  his  own. 

7.  A.   Under  ordinary  circumstances,  lie  would  have  spoken 

to  his  father. 

II.    He  felt  instinctively, 
w'.   this  was  a  matter 

a-',  on  which  Coppy  ought  to  be  consulted. 
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8.   .1.    1 1-  iippoiirs  t(»  us 

(('.   tliorc  is  IK)  way  of  <lisposin^  uf  tlie  vast  mass  <»£ 
(letritus 
a",  wliicli  must  liavo  fiiUon  from   the   walls  of   the 
Yosemite   siiuc;   the  formation   of   the   valley, 
exi'ept  by  assuming 
n^.  it  has  gone  down  to  fill  the  abyss 

a*,  which  was  opened  hy  the  subsidence 
a^.  which  our  theory  supposes  to  have  taken 
place. 

(r)  Construct  complex  »Piitf.nrcs,  using  the  material  yiven 
he/oto.  Supply  connectives,  and  make  other  sliffht  changes, 
u'hfre  necessary  : 

1.  We  are  eminently  adaptive.  We  have  created  new  con- 
(liti(ms.  We  exist  in  Imrmony  with  them.  These  conditions 
are  widely  different  from  others.  We  were  originally  adapted 
to  these  others.     All  this  is  true. 

•J.  This  exploit  was  particularly  gratifying  to  tl>e  three 
men.  They  stood  in  need  of  an  outfit.  This  exploit  furnished 
the  outfit.  They  were  enabled  to  make  a  long  desired 
trip  into  the  virgin  East.  Miners  had  not  yet  appeared  in 
the  east. 

3.  He  felt  a  gleam  of  pity,  for  a  certain  man.  This  mai, 
had  been  endowed  in  vain  with  certain  faculties.  These 
faculties  can  make  the  world  a  garden  of  enchantment.  This 
man  had  never  lived.     He  was  now  dead. 

4.  Almost  the  first  act  of  William  was  to  fulfil  liis  promise 
to  the  nobles  by  distributing  among  them  the  unredeemed 
estates  of  tht;  English.  He  had  established  his  power  in 
Kiii^land.  They  had  aided  him  in  his  enterprise.  The  English 
liad  fought  at  Hastings  in  defence  of  their  king  and 
country. 
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.).  Tl.c  Russians  and  Austri.ans  were  nearly  ready  to  invade 
P nin.c  froiu  the  .-ast.  Thn  alli.-.l  army  was  asson.l^lln^  in  the 
SoullH-rn  NethorlaiHls  un.ler  \\\A]iu<rUm.  Nap,.le,.n  r.>.solved 
to  make  a  rapid  move  ayainst  the  allied  army,  hoping  to  defeat 
It  in  time. 

6.  Arnold  puts  certain  words  into  the  mouth  of  Ossian,  as  a 
verdict  on  the  niela.ich,.ly  fate  of  the  Celt.  These  wor.ls  were 
«ot  a  speech  of  Ossian  at  all.  They  refer  to  a  Scandinavian 
race.      In  that  race,  fate  had  avenged  the  crime  of  murder. 

7.  We  must  put  aside  these  popular  notions  for  certain 
reasons.  Their  origin  is  ohsc.re.  We  have  no  right  to  take 
the  grain  of  truth  in  th.m  for  granted.  The  grain  of  truth  is 
generally  mingled  with  a  bushel  of  falsehood. 

8.  In  the  portrait,  he  appears  to  be  doing  his  best  to  look 

ikeji  man  of  genius.      We  have   learne<l   something   fmm   his 

b«.oks  and  frou,  this  portrait.      Except  thia,  we  knosv  nothin- 
whatever  about  him.  " 
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SUIJSTANTIVES 

26.  Classification  of  Nouns. 

A  noun  is  a  word  used  as  a  di'Hnite  name  for  something. 

Tlie  terin  soiiK'tlung  requires  a  few  words  of  explana- 
tion. 

Ordinarily  we  are  apt  to  think  of  a  thing  as  visible  or 
tanjjjible,  or  in  some  way  or  other  within  reach  of  our 
.senses;  hut  a  little  reflection  shows  ns  that  there  are 
innuaterial  thin<;s  which  we  re<;ard  as  havini;  a  real 
existence.  A  thing,  then,  may  he  an  object  of  sense,  or 
an  object  of  thought.  Indeed  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  mere 
fictions  of  the  imairinfition  as  tliimifi.  No  one  believes 
that  drai;ons  or  centaurs  exist  in  fact;  but  yet  to  these 
and  similar  imatjinary  existences,  we  rightly  api)ly  the 
word  tiling.  Any  thing,  material  or  innnaterial,  real  or 
inuiginary,  which  is  of  interest  to  human  beings  may 
receive  a  name  by  which,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
things ;  and  this  name  is  called  in  grannnar  a  noun.  As 
the  whole  number  of  things  in  the  world  oi  sense,  in  the 
world  of  thought  and  in  the  world  of  fancy,  is  very  large 
indeed,  the  nouns  in  any  language  are  also  very  numerous. 

Nouns  may  be  classified  on  the  jjround  of  their  use. 

On  this  basis  the}'  fall  naturally  into  two  classes, 
Common  and  Pro})er. 

A  Conunon  Noun  is  a  name  owned  by  several  things 
in  conunon.     Soldier,  hornc,  city,  river. 
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A  ProjHT  Noun  is  a  luunc  owned  by   sonic  pnrticnlar 
pei-sun,  animal  <»r  place.      WrlluHftmi,  Jiiirephalas,  Mon- 
iTiil,  Assi.ii  ihonie. 

A  Connnon  Noun  lias  two  uses. 

The  word  hoaJ:  jwiints  out  or  identifies,  certain  objects. 
In  this  use  of  the  word,  it  seems  almost  as  if  one  were 
pointin<;  with  the  fin^^er  at  the  thinjf.  This  use  of  the 
word  is  called  its  (ipplirailitu. 

The  other  use  of  the  word  h<uth  is  to  make  us  think  of 
certain  qualities  or  pioperties  or  features  which  belong 
to  certain  objects. 

We  cannot  call  a  thing  by  the  name  hnoh,  unless  it 
possesses  certain  (|ualities.  Usually  we  tliink  of  a 
lK)()k  as  having  a  cover  of  a  definite  kind,  enclosing  a 
considerable  ninid)er  of  pages  on  which  certain  words 
have  been  printed  in  such  a  way  that  one  may  read  and 
understand.  This  is  the  inc<ri}iv<j  of  the  word.  Of 
course,  a  librarian  or  a  numufacturer  of  books  will  use 
the  word  with  great  exactness.  We  may  be  in  doubt 
in  some  cases  whether  a  given  object  is  a  lx)ok  or  a 
pamphlet  or  a  magazine;  but,  as  a  general  thing,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  <ii>j>lijiv(f  the  word ;  and  the  same 
remark  may  be  made  in  regard  to  its  mcaving. 

A  Connnon  Noun  is,  therefore,  said  to  be  significant. 
It  serves  not  only  to  di-note  or  point  out  an  olycct,  but 
also  to  connote  or  suggest  at   the   same   time   all    tl 
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feattn-cs  or  characteristics  or  attributes  common  to  a 
number  of  individuals.  The  possession  of  these  attri- 
l)utes  is  what  entitles  each  of  the  objects  to  a  place  in 
the  class  indicated  by  the  name. 
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A  Proper   Noun   is  use.l    for   the   sincjlc   i)nrpose   of 
.listincruisliing  one   in.liviaual  from  others.     The  name 
rope^a<jen   is    a  term    which  we  use   for  convenience 
in  referring  to  an  individual.     It  is  a  name,  and  nothuig 
more      Like    tlie  word  ho„k,  it  may  be  applied  to  an 
individual    object;    but    it    tells    us    nothing    whatever 
about   the   qualities   or  attributes  of    that  object.     By 
the  name  Copenlunjeii,  we  distinguish  a  particular  c:ty ; 
but  some  other  name  would  serve  just  as  well  to  dis- 
tinguish thai  city  from  others  ;  and  Copcvhnjen  would 
serve  as   well  as  any  other  name  to  apply  to  a  hou.se, 
a   street,  a  horse  or    a   sleeping-car.      A  Prop-r  ^oun 
is   a   person's   or   thing's   own   name.     It   is   true  that, 
owin<r  to  historical  as.sociation,  some  names  seem  more 
appropriate  than  others;  but  speaking  broadly,  a  Proper 
Noun  has  no  meaning.     Its  use  is  to   identify  an  indi- 
vi-lual  object.     It  is  von-KVjnificavt. 

A   Proper   Noun   is   a   singular   name,   in    that  it  is 
applied  to  an  individual  as  a  mere  distinguishing  mark 
Proper    nan.es,   however,  may   be  used    in   the   plural. 
Thus  we  speak  of  the  Brrnrv.^,  the  Grnrgfs,  the  Camrs, 
applyiiK^  the  term  to  individuals  bearing  the  sjime  name. 
A.min,we  speak  of  indivi<luals  who  resemble  the  one  to 
wliom  the  proper  name  originally  l)elonged,as  the  ^eros 
the  H<nvnr<h,  the  Nvjhtivgales,  the  Sh'tb^^fn  res,  or  ot 
an  in.lividual  as  a  mute  inglorious  MUto„,  a  Nereides,  a 
Bui/ard.      In  th.^   former   case,  where  a   proper  name 
beliuK's  to  several  persons  an<l  is  used  in  the  plural,  it  is 

still  aV'»P«i'   "^"'*'-     I"  ^''*'  '•''"'-''■  ''■■'''•'•  '''"'"'  ^^'"^  "'""''' 
is  applied  to  an  in.lividual  or  to  individuals  on  account 

of    some  resemblance  to  the    historical    character  who 

bore  it,  the  term  b.'comcs  signiHcaut,  and  is,  therefore, 
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collection  of  p«'i-.sons  <;rouiMMl  tot(etiier  Ixicause  of  tlio 
lK)SHession  of  certain  attributes,  and  must  be  considered 
as  a  Connnon  Xoun. 

Some  Connnon  Nouns  are  used  distributively;  others 
collectively ;  that  is,  one  noun  may  apply  to  eacli 
member  of  a  i;roup  separately,  while  anotlrir  may  apply 
to  a  oronp  taken  as  a  whole.  The  Conunon  Noun  u.sed 
distributively,  is  called  a  Class  Name;  used  collectively, 
it  is  a  called  a  Collective  Noun. 

The  word  Jxnj  is  a  Clas.«  Name.  It  is  applicable  to 
every  individual  mendjer  of  a  chtss.  Suldu'r  is  a  cla.ss 
name  for  the  same  rea.son.  Virtue  is  a  class  name. 
Every  instance  of  a  certain  kind  of  action  come.s  within 
this  class.  Shep  is  a  class  name.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  sleep. 

The  word  molt  is  a  Collective  Noun.  It  is  applicable 
to  a  group  taken,  not  as  individuals,  but  as  a  whole. 
Such  nouns  as  rrtj burnt,  crm<jrr(jaf ion,  cmv,  are  collec- 
tivu.  Sold ic !'■'<,  ivorsliippers,  S((ilorH  are  plurals  denoting 
a  numl>er  of  things  taken  individually.  A  Collective 
Noun  is  one  which  in  tlie  singular  stands  for  one  group 
of  several  individual  things.  The  plural  of  the  Collec- 
tive Noun  stands  for  a  nundjer  ol  such  groups. 

On  the  basis  of  the  vioile  of  c.ristcvcc  of  the  things 
they  rei)resent,  Class  names  may  be  divided  into  two 
kinds:  CoxcKETE,  applying  to  objects  that  we  can  see, 
hear  oi-  touch;  and  Ar.STRACT,  applying  to  (qualities, 
actions  or  states.  Names  of  Objects  that  may  be  per- 
ceived  by    the   senses    and    have   a   real   and   separate 
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existence  of  tlicir  own,  such  as  hey,  htmse,  prv,  //r'/w, 
iiie    Concrete.     Each    of    tliese    objects    is    n'«jiinl<'(l    jus 
possessing  c»M-tjiin  <iu!ilities  or  proiHJrties  Umuii  toj^etlier 
jukI  forniinjr  one  undivided    wliole.     When  any  one  of 
these  (lualities  is  separated  in  thouj^ht  from  the  othei-s, 
and  consid<>r.'d  by  itself,  tlie  name  by  which    we  thus 
distinguish   it  is  an    abstract   noun.     That    wliicli    we 
denote  by  an  absti-aet  noun   Itas  no    separate    or  inde- 
pendent existence  in  fact,  but   is   oidy  thought   of   by 
itself.     We  can  think  of  actions  and  states  apart  from 
their   objects.     Tluis    rirtur,    sleep,    rtuniiixj,    ijnnvfh, 
decay,  are  abstract  nouns.    Srulpture,  b<>/a  )i y,  <jr<i  m  iwir, 
are  names  of  processes  of  action  and  tliought,  and  are, 
therefore,  aU.^tract  nouns. 

The  use  of  a  w(n-d  to  denote  a  concrete  tiling  must  be 
<listinguislied  from  its  use  to  denote  something  abstract. 
Xohility   is   an    abstract   noun   in    the   sentence,   "  Tlie 
nobility  of  his  charac^ter  gained  for  liim  the  respect  of 
all  his  acquaintances."     It  is  concrete  in  the  following, 
"  The  nobility  Gin  be  depended  on  to  take  a  full  share  in 
the  government."    In  the  latter  case,  it  denotes  the  whole 
bo<ly  of  persons  of  noble  family.     So  with  such  words  as 
hidiistnj,  hraufy,  y<mth,  pti'mtivg,   witare,  visltm  etc. 
Tliey  may  be  used  to  indicate  a  (juality  or  a  state  or  a 
process;  or  they  niay  stand  for  Liiat  whicli  possesses  the 
(piality,  or  is  in  the  condition  (jr  state,  or  is  the  result  of 
a  process  so  imlicated. 

"  Induftri/  is  praiseworthy."  "  Beauty  i:i  a  joy  to  the 
eye."  "  YoiUh  goes  by  quickly."  "  Paintimj  is  ono  of 
the  fine  arts."  "  The  uKture  of  the  man  was  amiable." 
"  Excess  of  work  has  impaired  his  vision."  These 
nouns  in  italics  are  abstract. 
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" The  farming  indnslry  is  prosperous.  "  A  groat  hanty 
is  apt  to  »Kf  arrog.uit."  "  The  youth,  who  (hvily  fartlier 
from  the  east  must  travel,  still  is  nature's  priest." 
"  This  /wi**^//j/  \va.s  done  by  a  real  artist."  "All 
luiture  is  at  rest."  "She  was  a  vision  of  delight." 
These  nouns  in  it;ilics  are  concrete. 

Abstract  noun.s  ariMlerivcdfroni  adjectives,  from  verb.s, 
and  from  nouns,  and  the  infinitive  mood  is  of  ten  used  as 
an  al>str;ut  noun  Hy  tlie  use  of  tlie  aftix  'ncsti,  the 
adjective  lund  becomes  tl»e  abstrp/"t  mmn,  hn-dnc^s.  So 
pruxthuo.!  is  dtrive<l  from  tiie  no;in  priest  ]»y  the 
addition  of  A<»-J.  Thf  v«rb  _</n)U'  *;iveH  the  abstract 
noun '/roc/A.  '•  Tn  ,  rr  is  liuman."  The  infinitive,  here 
used   --1  tlu-  subject  of  tlu'  verb,  is  an  abstract  noun. 


I-^XEUCISE.S 

1,  n"  -he  Ahstrnct  Xumis  corrrspondivj  tn  the  foJ'nii'ittff 

Ail}  ;i*-eurat«',  brave,  cruel,  discreet,  decent,  elegant, false, 

gen\  ,  !  "St,  ignonuit,  just,  kind,   loyal,  meek,  neutral,  per 

petu  1, 1  ete,  sublime,  spl.ndid,  true,  vain,  wise,  weary,young. 

'2.  IT'  out'  -eit  ill  iv/ilc/i  tli>'  fiifhwing  Noun:^  are  used 
f !  \  ria  (.        rett  (IS  Ahstnict  :    age,   belief,    charity,    fiction, 

^       rnu  "lit,  n.        ty,  poetry,  royalty,  sculpture,  vision,  youth, 

:\.  W:  f  i-sfidct  XoHHS  corresjiondimj  to  the  following 
S,ntns:  abb  baronet,  captain,  elder,  mayor,  peer,  priest, 
presbyt«>r,  siientV.   thrall. 

4.  Give  Collective  Nouns  to  denote  groups  of  the  following  ■ 
people  in  church,  people  waiting  on  a  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  the  deacons  of  a  church,  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  cattle,   geese,   birds,  deer. 
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5.  Chutsify  the  Xouns  in  the  foil oHnwj  pananyes  :  The  outer 
world,  from  wliich  we  cower  into  our  houses,  seemed,  after  all,  a 
gentle  habitahle  place ;  and  night  after  night,  a  man's  l)e<l,  it 
seemed,  was  laid  and  waiting  for  him  in  the  fiehls  where  God 
keeps  an  open  house.  I  thought  I  had  rediscovered  one  of 
those  truths  which  aie  revealed  to  savages  and  hi<l  from 
p)litical  economists :  at  the  least  I  had  discovered  a  new 
pleasure  for  myself ;  and  yet,  even  when  I  was  exulting  in 
my  solitude,  I  became  aware  of  a  new  lack. 

The  authority  which  he  maintaineil  at  home,  and  the  regard 
which  he  accjuired  among  foreign  nations,  are  circumstances 
which  entitle  him,  in  some  degree,  to  the  appellation  of  a  great 
prince  ;  while  his  tyranny  and  barlmrity  exclude  him  from  the 
character  of  a  good  one.  He  possessed,  indeed,  great  vigour 
of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercising  dominion  over 
men,  courage,  intrepidity,  vigilance,  inflexibility  ;  and  though 
these  fjualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  of  a  regular 
and  solid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good  parts 
and  an  extensive  capacity;  and  everyone  dreaded  a  contest 
with  a  man  who  was  known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and 
who,  in  every  ontrovei-sy,  was  determined  either  to  ruin 
himself  or  his  antagonist. 

27  Classification  of  Pronouns. 

A  pronoun  denotes,  or  points  out,  a  person,  place  or 
thinj;  without  actually  naming  it.  Since  the  Pronoun 
often  merely  stands  instead  of  a  Xoun,  it  follows  tliat  a 
Pronomi  has  no  fi.xod  ineanii)<;  of  its  own.  The  Noun 
hook  or  //o;w  lias  an  invariable  meaning.  Since  the 
Pronoun  derives  its  n>eaning  from  the  Noun,  or  from  a 
gesture,  it  may  carry  any  one  of  a  tliousand  meanings. 

A  Pronoun  identifies  tlie  object  not  by  its  name  but  by 
its  relation  to  something  else.     Tltou  is  a  pronoun.     It 
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points  out  tlie  person  l)y  intli«vting  hi.s  relation  to  via, 
the  Mi)euki-r.     The  Pronoun  is  a  relational,  not  a  notional 
word.     It  is  used  to  mark  certain   relations   in  which 
objects,   pei-soMs,   or   things,   stand    to  the  speaker  and 
certain  persons  spoken  to  or  siH)ken  of.      Thlx  is  a  word 
which  indicates  without  nanung  some  object.    The  object 
is  indicated  by  marking  its  relation  in  space;  *>.,  nearness 
to   the  speaker.     Thd    indicates  the  relation  in  which 
.some  object    stands    in    respect    of    distance    from    the 
six'aker.     A  Pronoun  may  be  defined  as  a  word  which 
indicates  a  pers<m,  place,  or  thing  not  by  giving  it  a 
name,  but  by  marking  its  relation  to  some  other  tlnng, 
or  more  shortly  as  alM)v.>,  it  denotes  a  person,  place,  or 
thing  without  actually  naming  it. 

Pronouns  are  u.sually  divided  into  seven  classes, 
Peusonal,  Demonstuative,  DiSTiunuTivi:,  In' definite, 
Reflexive,    Conjunctive   or    Kelativk,    and    Inteu- 

B(KJAT1VE. 

1.  There  are  three  subdivisions  of  the  PERSONAL 
Pronouns. 

{a)  Pei-Honal  Pronouns  of  the  First  Person.  They 
are  used  when  a  person  speaks  of  himself  either  singly 
or  in  conjunction  with  others,  without  mentioning 
names. 

{h)  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  Second  Person.  They 
are  used  when  we  speak  to  a  person.  th<ni,  ye  or 
yon. 

((•)  Personal  Pronouns  of  the  Third  Pel  son:  Iw,  she,  it, 
they. 
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Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 

Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 

Nominative 

Possessive 

Objective 


SlXOULAR. 

I. 

Mine  or  My. 
Ma 

Tlutu. 

Thine  or  Thy. 

Thee. 

He,  She,  It. 

His,  Her  or  Hers,  Its. 

Him,  Her,  It. 


Plural. 

We. 

Our  or  Ours. 
Us. 

Ye  or  You. 
Your  or  Yours. 
Ye  or  You. 

They. 

Theirs  or  Their. 

Them. 


For  convenience,  the  PoRS(>ssive  forma  are  included 
witliin  the  table  jjiven  above ;  my,  our,  thy,  your,  his, 
her,  i^s  their  are,  in  reality,  qualifying  words. 

Ordinarily  you,  yoxir  and  yours  are  employed  in  the 
singular  a.s  well  a.s  in  the  plural  :  nevertheless  you  when 
used  as  the  subject  of  a  clause,  reciuires  the  plural  form  of 
the  verb,  whether  the  sense  is  singular  or  plural.  Tliou, 
thine,  thy  and  thee  are  used  only  in  poetry  or  elevated 
prose  and  in  the  solemn  language  of  worship. 

We  is  not  properly  the  plural  of  /.  It  is  used  to 
denote  not  plurality  of  speakers,  but  the  .speaker  and 
others  with  whom  he  is  associated.  The  idea  does  not 
admit  of  plurality. 

2.  The  Demonstrative  Pronouns  are  this,  th<d,  these, 
those.  They  are  used  for  nouns  that  have  already  been 
employed,  or  where  things  are  indicated  by  pointing,  or 
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by  Home  otluT  nioanH.  "  'nu'i*'  art'  many  Howers  in  tlie 
ganK-n.  77/ m  is  a  rose  ;  tluif  is  a  lily.  Thcsr  art'  svvoot 
peas;  //<(>.x/' an- asttrs."  A  Di'inonstrativf  may  !«>  used 
to  ivl'cr  to  a  whole  sfntt-noc.  "  He  will  sp.-nd  Christmas 
with  us.  and  fluit  will  bo  jolly."  Tlu-  Dkmonstuativk 
Proiioini  is  us.d  wlion  one  jR)ints  (IcHniti-ly  at 
somt'thinj;  or  somt'lMMly. 

8.  The  DlsTUllU'TlVK  Pronotuis  are  coch,  every,  either, 
'neither.  Hmh  (bstributcs  two  or  more  than  two.  "  He 
jrave  an  apple  to  mrh  of  the  boys."  Krrrij  refers  to 
more  than  two  and  includes  all.  It  is  thus  o(juivaleut 
to  each  and  nil.  Kithrr  sometimes  means  nnh,  and 
sometimes  loth.  I'Jithrr  and  neither  distribute  two. 
Several  of  these  an-  words  of  inunber  and  (piantity. 
Kurh.  other  and  o/*<^  (ntatht  rhave  a  reciprocal  me.minj;, 
the  former  usually  employed  with  reference  to  two,  the 
latter  usually  thouirh  not  invariably  with  reft-rence  to 
n»ore  than  two.  Our  is  often  used  va^mely  in  the  sense 
of  any  person  or  every  person.  "  One  should  avoid  such 
scenes." 

4.  Th(^  Indefinite  Pronouns  point  out  objects,  but 
le.ss  definitely  than  the  Demonstratives:  Both,  one,  none, 
(rni/,(ill,  sueh,  nonu,  feir,  other,  onothrr,  eorh  other,  one 
another. 

').  The  use  of  the  term  Heklexive  to  apply  to  myself, 
(HI rsi'l n.'<,  yonrst'lf,  hivtsrlf,  hersrif,  it-^rlf,  thenusrlvefi, 
onrsrif,  indicates  that  an  action  directly  or  indirectly 
affects  the  doer  of  it.  "  You  will  hurt  youi-self  '  The.se 
forms  are  also  used  to  mark  emphasis:  "He  himself 
admits  it.' 
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().  Till'  C«)X.irx(;TivK  IMtoxorxs  aiv  live  in  numlKT, 
iui.l  iin-  to  1h'  iiirt  with  in  Compl.-x  s.-ntrnorM.  "  This  is 
till'  lxK)k  It'll Irh  contains  so  uvwy  iH-iintifnl  iMM-nis." 
"Tlu!  ^'eni-nil  w'/*"t'onniian«l.<l  tlioanny  at  lliat  tinir  was 
inconipcti'nt "  "  I  saw  v/xit  1..'  was  doin^'."  "  His  char- 
aotiT  was  not  such  "■«  1  achiiire."  "This  is  the  house 
that  .Iacl<  built." 

A  Conjunctive  Pronoun  not  only  stands  for  the  person 
or  thin«;  spoken   alxait  (and  called  the   Antecedent )  hut 
also  connects  the  sul)ordinale  clause  in   which  it  stands 
with  tiie  main  or  principal  one.      Whirli   in  the  Hrst  sen- 
tence denotes  the  tiling'  indicated  by  the  antecedent  h(x>lc, 
and  connects  the  clause,  irhirh  nnihiins  .so  many  lu'imti- 
f(il  ponns,  with  tlu'  wor<l  /»«./.•  in  the  main  or  principal 
clause,   This  is  the  ho"l,:     In   the   second  sentence,   vlut 
refers   to    its   antecedent    (i<,ni'<il      In    the    tliird,    the 
relative  is  irhat.      What  is  unlike  other  conjunctive  pro- 
nouns in  that  its  antecedent  is  suppressed.     As  in  the 
fourth  sentence  not  only   refers   to  sarh,  but  also  intro- 
. luces   the   suln^rdinate  clause,  us  I   admin:      That   in 
the    clause,  that  Jark  hnilf,   performs  the  same   offices, 
referrinjr    to    its   anteced.-nt  house,  and    connectinjj    the 
subordinate  clause  with  tlio  principal. 

Who,  whose,  v'hom  are  the  nominative,  possessive  and 
objective  forms  of  that  pronoun  in  l)oth  sin<,nilar  and 
plural.  The  use  of  tliese  forms  may  be  seen  in  the 
following,  "  Their  companions  in  arms,  with  ir/((>m  they 
had  marched  and  camped,  irhom  they  had  loved  and 
trusted,  irhose  Hue  soldierly  conduct  had  been  an 
inspiration,  and  who  were  about  to  return  home,  now 
bade  them  farewell." 
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The  otlior  relatives  are  indeclinable. 

Who  refers  to  persons  only.  Tn  the  case  of  animals 
aiul  tliin<^s,  whirli  is  employed.  21i(tt  is  used  to  refer  to 
both  persons  and  thint^s. 

Who  and  which  jwssess  a  continuativo  force.  Thitt  is 
restrictive,  and  should  not  be  used  if  the  antecedent  is 
ah-eady  clearly  di-fined.  A  proper  noun,  for  example, 
clearly  defines  the  individual  spoken  of;  hence  it  is 
correct  to  say,  "  Mr.  Jones,  u'ho  has  been  ill,  is  about 
again."  The  expression,  my  viofhcr,  accurately  desig- 
nates a  certain  individual :  hence  it  is  proper  to  say, 
"  My  mother,  who  is  abroad,  is  ill."  The  expression, 
"  The  minister  that  sat  of  the  hvml  of  the  tohle,"  suggests 
that  there  were  other  ministers  present.  One  could  not 
say,  "The  lyrime  viinister  that  sat  ot  the  Jo-ad  of  the 
table,"  unless  there  were  more  than  one  prime  minister 
present.  Such  a  sentence  as  "  Mr.  Robinson,  who  was 
imperfectly  heard  in  the  Press  Gallery,  was  understood 
to  say  etc.,"  means  "Mr.  Robinson,  and  he  was  imper- 
fectly heard  in  the  Press  Gallery,  was  understood  to 
say  etc." 

Which  preceded  by  a  preposition  is  often  replaced  by 
where,  ii»  wherein  =  in  ichich:  whereto  =  to  which. 

The  relative  what  is  used  to  refer  to  an  antecedent 
that  is  neuter  and  singular.  This  antecedent  is  sup- 
pressed. The  relative  ((.s  is  often  used  after  same  and 
such.  "  This  is  not  the  same  as  that."  "  He  desired  such 
as  loved  plunder  to  follow  him." 

Th<(t  may  be  employed  in  reference  to  per.sons  or  to 
thim'-s.     If  governed  by   a  pn-position,   the   prep>)^sition 
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takes  its  place  at  tl.e  en<l  of  the  sentence.  "  The  incident 
that  I  re  fen-  ^  to."  We  may  .say,  "  Tlie  incident  to 
which  I  refer. -d,"  or  "tlie  man  of  whom  I  sp(^ke  ; "  but 
wlien  used  as  a  relative,  that  does  not  follow  a  preposi- 
tion That  conveniently  serves  as  a  i,'eneral  relative, 
where  there  are  two  or  more  antecedents  expressing,' both 
persons  and  thincrs.  "  The  horses  an<l  the  men  thxt  made 
the  journey  sufiered  greatly  from  the  heat." 

7.  The  Intehrogative  Pronouns  are  three  in  num- 
ber and  are  used  to  introduce  (luestiiMis.  Who  and  which 
are  used  both  as  singular  and  as  plural,  the  former 
referring  to  persons  only.  What  is  singular.  Whether 
was  formerly  employed  as  an  interrogative,  as  in  the 
form,  "  Whether  is  greater  the  gift  or  the  altar  ?  "  The 
meaning  is  "  Which  of  the  two?" 

The  following  table  exhibits  fairly  well  the  various 
kinds  of  substantives. 

^Concrete  Class  Names 

f  Class  Naineb  - 

I  \. Abstract  Nouns 

\^ Collective  Nouns 


/■  Common 


Nouns 
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V  Pronouns 


^Proper 


^  Personal 

Reflexive 

Demonstrative 

Distributive 

Indefinite 

Conjunctive  or  Relative 
^Interrogative 
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ClIAI'TKK    IX 

i\ftj:cti(»ns  (»f  tmh  noun 


28.  Number. 


Nuiiibci-  in  XtniTis  is  a  diHi'iviiC'.'  in  form  wliich  shows 
wlu'tlicr  wi'  arc  sjicakiiio-  of  one  tliinj;  or  of  more  tlian 
one.  Tiie  Si\<iri,AK  XiMi'.KU  is  ust'(l  wlu-n  a\<'  speak  of 
one  of  tlu'  tilings  for  wliicli  tlu'  Noun  stands,  as  h>iis>>, 
chihl,  linif.  The  I'lJKAL  Xi:.Ml5KK  is  us(  (1  wlu'n  we  speak 
of  more  tlian  one  of  that  for  wliieli  tlie  Noun  stands,  as 
hoa.'^rs,  c/illdiTit,  hoi/s. 

There  are  tliree  ways  of  formin<;-  tlie  Phiral  : 

1.  l>y  adcHiig  the  syllable  e.v  or  tlie  single  letter  s  wliere 
proiiuiR'iation  admits  of  it:  gas,  (jascs,  witch, 
icitchi'^,  box,  boxes ;  and  tub,  tnbs,  boy,  boys, 
bear,  bears. 

This  forms  the  general  rule.      More  particulaily  it  will  he 

noticed  that  es  is  used  to  form  the  plural  of  : 
(a)  Nouns  encHng  in  a  sibilant  {s,  .sh,  eh  sm't,  r,  or  z). 

{b)  Nouns  ending  in  y  preceded  h\'  a  consonant.     Cliange 
//  into  i,  and  add  fis. 

(c)  English  Nouns  enciing  mfor  If,  preceded  by  any  hmg 

vtiwel  except  oo.     Change /into  v  and  add  es. 
{(I)  8ome  nouns  ending  in  o. 

Examples  of  the  first  *;ronp  are:  jjuess,  (fiicysrs;  dish, 
(Ilslics:  clhircli,  rZ/urcAr.s' :   'uu\v\,  iiuh'j'cs;  to])az,  fo/xtzes. 

Ill  vxindirh  and  Inch,  tlie  eh  is  liarder,  and  the])luralH 
are  hionnrchs  and  loclis.  Snch  words  as  lady,  I'kUcs: 
conntrv,  (■(Hnifrirs:  navy,  iKiricfi  belong  to  the  secojid 
tjronp.      Wlieii    >/  at   the  <'}id  of  a  wor<l  is  preceded  ])y  a 
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vowel,  the  phinil  is  UmnM  by  tlie  a<l(litiun  of  s,  the  y 
reinjiiniii«,^  unchtui«,nMl  :  vjiUcy,  r<tlh'}/.-<:  boy, />oy,s';  delay. 
(hldijx.  The  (jii.  of  soliitxiiiif  counts  as  a  consonant,  and 
the  plural  is  theiefoie  s<>ltl(>tjiiii('.'<.  So  also  collocjuy, 
ntllDqiiics.  Alkali  becomes  alkalies  in  the  plural,  the  i 
being  treated  like  //. 

In  the  third  group,  we  have  calf,  calves;   elf,  drps\ 
ki -fe, /on're.s-:  leaf, /mrev  :  life, /ires;  \oa,i ,  l< >a res ;  sheaf, 
shcares:  shelf,  .s7(^'//-es :   ihiei',  thieves;   wife,  U'MV.s ;  wolf, 
irnlres.     These  words  are  of  English   origin.     The  long 
vowel  sound  oo  in  mof,  Aoo/is  followed  by  .s  in  the  plurals 
roofs,  hoofs.     Brief,  rhief,  ]nvo^,  safe,  strife,  are  not  of 
English  origin  and  take  n  in  the  plural.     Beef  is  excep- 
tional in  forming  its  plural  heeves,  as  the  word  is  French. 
No  comprehensive  rule  can  be  given  for  nouns  in  o. 
Cargo,  echo,   hero,   ve(/ro,    'potato,   take   es :    but   nouns 
enrlingin  to  and  oo,  take  n  :  folio, /b/(o.s;  cuckoo,  cuckoos. 
A  muuber   of    nouns,  mostly  Italian,  take   s  in  the 
plural:    domino,  canto,   cjrotto,   octavo,   quarto,  romlo, 
solo,  ti/ro,  virtuoso. 

In  some  instances,  when  s  alone  is  added  to  form  the 
plural,  it  is  easier  to  give  it  the  Hat  sound  (:)  as  in  tub, 
tiihs,  or  to  pronounce  it  as  an  additional  syllable  (horse, 
horses),  than  to  give  it  the  sharp  sound  as  in  hat,  hats: 
trap,  traps  ;  book,  t)ooks. 

2.   By  adding  ni :  as  in  ox,  oxen  ;  brother,  brethren  ;  cow, 

kine  ;  child,  children. 

The  last  three    words   are   double   plurals.      Kine  is 

formed    from   ci/,   eliihJren   from   chihler,  and    brethren 

U-om  hrether.     Ki/e  and  chihler  iivi^  still   use<l   locally  as 

plurals. 
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3.   By    changing   the   vowel    sound   of    the    word,    as    in 
goosi',  i/i  r,sn  ;  mouse,  iiiic>: ;  man,  nieu;  iont,  j'eet. 

Certain  Nouns  liave  th«3  same  Form  for  both  numbers 
as  <l('n\  <)i'(n.ixc,  sheep,  fish,  head,  yoke,  year,  jxhukI,  and 
also  the  names  ol'  certain  kinds  of  lish,  as  axl,  iiuickerel, 
perch,  sdhnon  etc.  In  otlier  cases,  plurals  are  formed  as 
usual,  thus:  sJuirks,  tchdles,  herriiKjs  etc.  Whei'e  the 
noun  expresses  (juantity  or  number,  the  plural  form  is 
often  the  same  as  the  singular :  Three  scon'  and  ten ; 
ten  sdil;  two  dozen  ;  three  pair  of  boots;  four  brace  of 
birds;  the  F'wu-Mlle  Act;  twelve  stone. 

Certain  Nouns  have  no  Singular  form  :  as  measles, 
scissors,  riches^  ((nfipodes,  hdlia rds,  l)an its,  tongs,  politics, 
viafhematics,  victuals,  vitds,  annals,  nuptials. 

Certain  Nouns  are  singular  in  meaning,  though  plural 
in  form  :  amends,  news,  means,  paivs,  innings,  (jallows. 
These  are  usually  preceded  by  a  singular  demon.strative 
{this,  tliat)  and  by  mach  or  little  (not  many  or  few),  but 
may  reijuire  a  verb  in  the  plural:  This  news;  this 
innings;  much  pains;  means  were  found;  wages  have 
risen.  Alms,  sunt  luons,  riches,  ea  res  are  singular:  An 
alms.     A  sunuiions. 

Certain  Nouns  possess  a  secondary  meaning  in  the 
plural,  which  d<jes  not  belong  to  the  singular;  compasses, 
corns,  customs,  draughts,  effects  (proTporiy), grains,  goods, 
grounds,  letters  (literature),  matins,  number's  (poetry), 
pains,  parts  (capacity),  respects,  returns,  salts,  slocJ>:s, 
vapours  (ill  humour),  cespers. 

Some  of  the  names  of  substances  and  materials  are 
used  only  in  the  singular:  gold,  silver,  granite,  Itemp, 
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bread,  potash,  jhsh ;  but  soinetiinos  tlii'sc  u.anies  are 
used  in  the  jjlural  form  to  donote  vjirit'tU'.s  ol"  tlie  sub- 
staiiCL's  or  thin;;s  made  from  tlie  material:  sands,  days, 
silks,  siKjars,  wines,  cuppers,  irons,  glasses,  leads. 

Many  abstract  Nouns  form  Plurals  which  denote 
separate  and  actual  instances  of  the  quality  :  as  "'  the 
heaiitles  of  the  landscape;"  "a  good  man's  Hrfues;" 
"  his  pet  aversions; "  "serious  ha  rdsJi  ips."  8ome  abstract 
nouns  are  never  treated  in  this  way.  We  do  not  speak 
of  manhoods,  courages,  indol.nees;  but  Mason  quotes  an 
int,'enious  writer  who  tells  of  a  group  of  people  watching 
a  favourite  child  and  "  vying  with  each  other  in  detecting 
and  celebrating  darlingnesses." 

Certain  foreign  words  retain  their  own  proper  plurals  : 
genus,  (fi'ncra.  The  Appendix  contains  a  list  of  these 
and  a  table  of  Double  Plurals. 

Compound  nouns  vary  in  their  manner  of  forming  the 
plural.  Sometimes  both  nouns  take  the  plural  form,  as 
Knights-templars,  lords-justices,  men-servants.  When 
the  fusion  of  the  two  parts  is  complete,  the  s  is  at  the 
end  as  handfids,  rosetrees.  The  plural  inflection  is  added 
to  the  noun  in  compounds  like  courts-martial,  brothers- 
in-law,  where  the  fusion  of  the  noun  with  the  attributive 
word  or  phrase  is  not  complete. 

29.  Gender. 

The  grammatical  distinction  of  Gender  corresponds  to 
the  natural  division  of  living  beings  into  two  sexes.  The 
names  of  beings  of  the  male  sex  are  said  to  be  Masculine 
Nouns  or  Nouns  of  the  Masculine  Gender,  and  the 
names  of  beings  of  the  female  sex  are  called  Feminine 
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Xonns  or  Nouns  of  iIk;  Femixink  (iKS'nEU.  Tliiii^jH 
witliout  lift'  are  not  of  cither  st-x  ;  juul  tlie  name  of 
jinytliin^f  without  life  is  called  a  Neuter  Norx  or  a 
Noun  of  the  Nkuter  (Jexdeu. 

Point   tint    till'    vdiiics    ill    tilt'    folloviiiij    list   ivliich 
indicate'  a  distincfiun  of  sex  : 

Man,  bird,  daughter,  heroine,  duke,  parent,  child,  writer, 
servant,  kin«?,  sovereign,  visitor,  monk,  vixen,  doctor, 
law\er,  infant,  colonel,  prince,  friend,  adviser,  countess, 
teacher,  clerk,  stenographer,  lii)rarian,  othcer,  teamster, 
animal,  marquis,  painter,  musician,  poet,  spouse, 
cousin. 

Some  (jf  the  Nouns  in  this  list  do  not  indicate  sex. 
As  the  sex  of  the  object  is  the  basis  of  the  distinction  of 
granunatical  gender,  such  Nouns  as  actually  imply  a 
distinction  of  sex  are  said  to  be  of  tiie  masculine  or  the 
feminine  gender.  When  a  Noun  implies  no  di.stinction 
of  sex,  it  does  not,  properly  speaking,  possess  the  gram- 
matical intlection  of  Gender.  A  child,  a  pai-ent,  a 
sovereiirn,  a  friend  nui.st  be  either  of  the  male  sex  or  of 
tlie  female  sex;  but  the  words  <hil<I,  j^xrevt,  sorrrcign 
etc.,  are,  from  the  point  of  view  of  grannnar,  without 
irender.  The  sentence,  "  My  friend  told  me  he  intended 
to  call  .shortly,"  contains  a  pronoun  which  enables  us  to 
determine  tlie  sex  of  the  person  spoken  of ;  but  the 
granunatical  distinction  of  gender  applies  to  the  pronoun 
he,  and  not  in  a  strict  view  of  the  matter  to  the  noun 
friend.  The  term  Common  CIkxdeh  is  applied  to  the 
Noun,  when  the  sex  of  the  individual  is  undeternnned. 
The  di.stinction  between  Neuter  Nouns,  representing 
objects   without   life   and.    therefore,    without   sex,    and 
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Nouns  of  Common  (Iknder  denotintj  living  beings  witli- 
out  indicating  their  sex,  is  .i  convenient  one. 

A  knowledge  of  the  distinction  of  gender  in  nouns  is 
of  importance  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  right  use  of  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person.     In  otlier  languages,  gender 
occupies  a  very  much  nion;  prominent  place.     In  English, 
the  basis  of  g<?nder,  as  we   have  seen,  is  the  nat\n-al 
distinction  of  sex.     Objects  are  as  a  matter  of  fact  of  the 
male  sex,  of  the  female  sex,  or  without  life  and,  therefore, 
of   no   sex.      Following   this    natural    classirication,   we 
distinguish  nouns  of  the  masculine  gender,  nouns  of  the 
feminine  gender  and  nouns  of  the  neuter  gender;  but 
in  other  languages,  the  gender  of  nouns  is  not  based  on 
sex;  and  -.nasculine  nouns  do  not  necessarily  represent 
male  objects,  nor  feminine   nouns   female  objects.     On 
the  contrary,  an  artificial  system  of  genders  having  no 
necessaiy  relation  to  the  sex  of  the  objects,  is  employed. 
The  ireiider  of  nouns  is  determined  bv  certain  endings, 
and  not  by  the  meaning  and  application  of  the  word. 
In  Old   English  the  word    corresponding   to  our  word 
imiidcn,  was  neuter:  that  iov  freedom  was  masculine; 
the  equivalent  of  learvlDg  was  feminine.     The  French 
word  for  sky   is  masculine,  the   Latin  re.^,  a  thing,  is 
feminine,  the  German   Weib,  wife,  woman,  is  neuter. 

One  departure  from  the  rule  in  English,  that  gender 
follows  sex,  is  in  the  familiar  case  of  Personification. 
Thin<r8  without  life  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  they 
were  living  beings  and,  therefore,  possessed  of  the  ([uah- 
ties  of  living  beings:  hence  masculine  and  feminine 
pronouns  are  used  in  speaking  of  them  in  this  rhetorical 
way.     Certain  objects  in  nature  suggest  to  our  njinds 
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streiitjtli,  violence,  destruction,  wliilo  oth  ,ts  are  asHociated 
witli  •'•eiitlfr  and  softer  emotions  and  ideas.  Tluis  the 
Silt),  Tlm<\  Dd'f,  Winter,  rircrs,  mniivfuinfi,  the  ocean, 
^vlll(]s,  niiijcr,  vuirder,  war,  are  spokt-n  of  as  if  tlu;}'  were 
of  the  male  sex.  'Die  M<,<>ti,  the  Earth,  NUjht,  Spring, 
Xdfiire,  ri>ii  iitrim,  citu'><,  urtx  and  srience,  Poetri/, 
Reliifioii,  Loir,  Virfory,  Merc  if,  are  personified  as  females. 

In  speak in;^'  of  veiy  youni;  children  and  of  the  lower 
animals,  the  sex  is  sometimes  disret;arded,  and  the  neuter 
pronoun  it  employed. 

Gender  may  be  defined  as  tlie  form  of  a  noun  or 
pronoun  which  indicates  the  sex  of  the  individual 
denoted  by  the  name.  The  sex  of  livin},'  beings  is 
indicated  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  difTerent  words,  ni^/aiher,  mothr  ;  niictc,  aunt. 

2.  By  inflection,   as  gonrnor,  yoverni'xs ;    hero,    heroine] 

f')X,   vixen. 

3.  By  prefixing  a  Masculine  or  Feminine  Noun  or  Pronoun, 

as  man-srrx-ant,  maidservant ;  he-tjoat,  she-yoat. 

Lists  of  words  belonging  to  these  classes  are  given  in 
the  Appendix. 

The  method  of  inflection  deserves  a  word  of  explana- 
ti(m.  Different  suffixes  are  used  for  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine  in  certain  cases.  In  others  the  feminine  is 
formed  from  the  masculine  by  feminine  suffixes.  The 
sufRx  er  was  once  exclusiv.  ly  masculine,  and  i*ter  femi- 
nine. The  latter  is  to  be  found  in  midtster,  tajMer, 
haxtcr  (baker),  v'et)sfer  (weaver). 

The  .suffix  r.w  is  the  commonest  of  tliose  used  to 
form  feminines  fron\  the  masculine.     En  in  vixen,  the 
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f.'iiiiiiinti  of/",'-;  trix,  as  in  ftufntrir :  ine  nn  in  heroivc, 
hnHltjrdriiK':  n  as  in  s'nfnont,  salt(Ui<i,  infantii,c'.<iriini, 
coniplfto  tli(i  list  of  HuffixcH.  Of  these  er,  sfn-  and  en 
are  of  Kn<;lish  orijjin. 

Scvipslrcss  and  smuisfrrss  are  double  feniinines  com- 
biniiH'  the  En<'lisli  sfcr  with  the  csm  which  came  from 
the  Latin  tliron<,'li  the  Frendi.  Ess  is  the  only  sufFix 
now  eniployi'd  in  the  formation  of  new  feminines  ;  hence 
hybrids  are  bound  to  appear  as  a  residt. 

W'Khnrrr  lias  the  appearance,  at  any  rate,  of  a  mas- 
culine derived  fr(;m  a  feminine  noun,  although  there  is 
good  authority  for  the  opini(m  that  the  cr  may  simply 
represent  the  O.K.  suttix  a  (masculine  widnu'd,  feminine 
iridawc).  Bride(j}'uom  is  a  compound  (O.E.  gicma  = 
man). 

30.  Case. 

Before  dealing  with  tlie  Noun,  it  will  be  convenient  to 
notice  the  case  forms  of  the  Pronoun. 

Case  is  a  form  of  a  Pronoun  that  shows  its  relation  to 
some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 

There  are  three  Cases  :  the  Nominative,  the  roNscssive 
and  the  Ohjpctivr. 

Tlie  Nominative  Case  is  that  form  of  a  Pronoun 
which  is  used  when  it  is  the  subject  of  a  sentence.  •'  He 
is  my  brother."  He  is  the  subject  of  the  sentence,  and  is 
said  to  be  in  the  Nominative  Case. 

The  Possessive  Case  is  that  form  of  a  Pronoun  whicii 
is  used  to  show  that  something  belongs  to  or  is  connected 
with  the.  person  or  thing  for  which  it  stands.  "  His 
house  is  near  the  river."     The  Pronoun  A  is  takes  this 
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form  to  s1k)\v  tli.it  it  st;iii<i.s  tor  tin-  person  to  wliom  tin; 
hoiisf  l)rloii;^s,  aii'l  is  .*-;ii(l  to  l)t'  ill  tlic  Possessive  Case. 

Tlie  C)l))e('tive  Case  is  that  form  in  wliieli  a  Pronoun 
is  useil  when  it  staiiils  for  tlie  ohject  of  the  action  spoken 
of  in  Some  \eil)  in  th(!  Active  voice-,  or  \\lien  it  comes 
aftei'u  ])reposition.  ".lohn  struck  him."  In  this  sentence, 
/*/>/!,  stands  for  tlie  ohject  of  tlie  action.  "  Thi;  la<l  lan 
after  us."  The  pi'onoun  ns  is  here  used  with  a  preposition 
in  the  phrase  r^/'/c/*  «•<.  Iliinawd  *'.sai'e  said  to  he  in  the 
Objective  case.  The  Objective  case  is  also  used  to  denot<' 
the  Indirect  Object  of  the  Verb.  1'he  indirect  object 
stands  for  sonic  person  or  thin^f  iii<lirectly  affected  by  the 
action.  In  the  .sentence:  "  John  e:i\ c  lue  a  shillin;;,"  inr  is 
callc'l  the  Indirect  Object  and  takes  the  Objective  form. 

The  forms  of  the  First  Per.-onal  Pronoun  areas  follov.s  : 

SiNCJULAH.  PlUUAL. 

Nominative  T.  We. 

Possessive  Mnw,  or  My.  Ours  or  Our. 

Objective  INIe.  Us. 

Corresponding  to  this  a  tabh;  may  be  constructed  for 
the  noun : 

SlNmiLAR.  Pl-UKAL. 

Nominative  Man.  Men. 

Possessive  Man's.  Men'.s. 

Objective  Man.  Men. 

Observe  that  in  the  Noun  the  onlv  cliani;e  of  form  is 


in 


the  r 


ossessive 


The  Nominative  and  the  Objective  are  the  same  in 
form. 

jjoTK.— Many  of  the  iiit:,.-ction8  einjiloyeil  in  Olil  EnKlish  have  disapjw'ared.  We 
still  emjiloy  the  names  of  certain  cases  to  denote  ri'lations  which  the  lost  forms  once 
indicated.    Caae,  at  present,  ia  not  always  a  form,  even  of  pronouns.    See  Chap.  XXII. 
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Tlie  form  of  thf  Pronoun  UHUiilly  indiratrs  its  relation 
in  tlu;  Sfntmcf ;  but  tlie  form  of  the  Noun   att'onls  no 
duo  to  (K'tcrminc   its  rchitioii  as   subject    of  a  sentence 
("The  VKia  went  liome"),  as  Object  of  a  vei'b,  direct  or 
inilirect    ("1    wiw   the  otuni,"    "John    <jave    the  mini   a 
sliillini;'")  or  as  governed  l)y  a  preposition  ("John  walked 
with  the  null)  ").      Wherever  the  Possessive  form  i.s  used 
("  The  man's  hat  is  lost"),  the  form  of  the  word  is  u  sure 
indication  of  the  relation  in  which  it  stands.     Mmi  may 
be  used  (hither  as  sul)ject  or  as  object ;  and  the  position  it 
occupies  in  the  sentence  indicates  its  relation.     Sentences 
in  whicli  the  usual  order  is  observed  ^ive  us  no  trouble. 
Where  that  order  is  chani^ed,  confusion  may  occur.  "  The 
Kin<;  yet  lives,  that  Henry  shall  depose."    (h-dinarily  we 
should  sav  that  Hcin-'/  is  the  subject  of  the  verb  shdll 
</f'l)()sr;   btit    an    entirely  ditl'erent  meaning  is  possible. 
JItiiri/  may  be  regarded  as  the  object  of  the  verb  shall 
d('})(m\  and  that  the  subject. 

Since  the  Noun  has  oidy  two  case  forms,  one  for  the 
Possessive,  and  another  for  all  other  relations,  it  is 
obvious  that  some  ndi'  of  position  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent confusion.  Accord in<,dy  the  subject  usually  comes 
before,  and  the  object  after  the  verb. 

As  far  as  the  Noun  is  concerned,  then,  when  we  speak 
of  the  Nominative  and  Objective  cases,  the  relation  in 
which  the  Noun  stands  is  not  indicated  by  its  form  but 
by  its  position  ;  whereas  the  relation  of  the  Noun  in  the 
Possessive  case  is  distinctly  shown  by  its  form.  The 
definition  of  case  as  given  above  in  connection  with  the 
Pronoun,  therefore,  cannot  be  applied  in  strictness  to  the 
Noun.     It  is  usual,  however,  to  speak  of  the  Nominative 
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and  Ol))ectivc  cases  of  the  Noun,  ulthoujrh  the  two  a-e 
uhvays"the  same  in  form:  and  if  we  keep  ri<ridly  to  the 
idea 'of  function  as  the  basis  of  classification,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Possessive  forms  of  the  Pronoun  (my,  fhy,  your, 
our,  Ids  and  the  rest)  may  bo  regarded  as  Adjectives. 
They  r.ot  only  denote  a  person,  place  or  thin<r  without 
actually  naming  it,  but  also  limit  the  meaning  of  some 
Noun. 

The  Nominative  (L.  vomivofivus,  naming)  is  the 
Namincr  Form.  It  names  either  the  person  or  thing 
spok.'irof,  or  the  one  spoken  to.  The  latter  case  is  called 
the  Nominative  of  Adduess  or  the  Vocative.  "  O  knuf, 
live  forever  ' "  "  Mary,  attend  to  your  work."  "  England, 
with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still." 

The  Possessive  Case  (L.  j^os.ndrre,  poMse-^Hum,  to 
possess)  in  the  singular  is  formed  by  adding  's  to  the 
Noun :  "  Tin  man "s  hat."  Plurals  not  ending  in  .s',  form 
their  Possessive  in  the  same  way  as  singulars.  "Men's 
boots;"  '^children's  amusenu^nts  :  "  The  Possessives  of 
other  plurals  are  made  by  the  addition  of  an  apostrophe 
only  ;  "  Lodlrs'  hats."  Singular  nouns  ending  in  an  «  or 
z  sound  take  either  an  apostrophe  only  (>'  for  conscience' 
sake  ")  or  tlie  complete  sign  ("  Mr.  Jones's  house  "). 

The  relation  indicated  by  the  inflection  .s  with  the 
apostrophe,  may  be  expressed  l.y  a  phrase  :  For  "  the 
Kin«-'s  enemies  "  we  may  say  "  the  enemies  of  the  King  ; 
fur  "the  cat's  eyes,"  "the  eyes  of  the  cat'  etc.  An 
exception  may  be  mentioned:  ''The  Lord's  Day"  does 
not  mean  "  the  Day  of  the  Lord." 

Usually  the  inflected  form  is  not  now  used,  except  in 
a  few  cases,   unless  the  noun  denotes  a  person  or   an 
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jiniuijil  or  something  personified.  "  The  fartltK  axis," 
"  the  moov's  ovh\t,"  "  a 'wto^i/Zi'.s  leave  of  absence,"  "a 
vwk's  illness"  are  exceptions.  "  Doitlts  door,"  "  DutyH 
c-all,"  "  FrUnjihhipx  ottering,"  "Lores  tribute"  are 
fanuliar  examples  of  personification. 

In  the  case  of  a  complex  name  or  a  compound  noun, 
the  inttection  is  placed  at  the  end.  Thus  we  say: 
''Jtdim  Cimirs  death,"  "viy  fat her-iv -law's  house," 
-the  Dvke  of  H<imilt<>n'fi  oHinini^,"  •'Smith  the  balers 
horse ;  but  such  forms  as  "  It  is  Othello's  pleasure  our 
noble  and  valiant  general  "  are  no  longer  employed. 

The  origin  of  the  possessive  inflection  is  to  be  found 
in  Old  F  glish.  The  apostrophe  indicates  that  a  vowel 
has  been  dropped.  The  O.E.  suffix  es  may  be  seen  in 
the  word  Wednesday,  i.e.,  Wodei}es-day,  and  heard  in 
many  words  ending  in  a  sibilant,  as  Duchesfs',  Thomas'. 

The  apostrophe  came  into  use  in  singular  nouns  toward 
the  end  of  the  .seventeenth  century.  Milton  uses  it  only 
after  a  vowel :  "  Siloa's  brook  that  flowed."  Its  use  in 
the  plural  began  later. 

The  opinion  was  widely  accepted  at  one  time  that  the 
possessive  's  was  an  abbreviation  of  his.  "  The  king,  his 
crown;"  "  Mordecai,  his  matters"  etc.  This  theory  is 
incori-ect,  as  historical  grannnar  shows  ;  and  in  any  case, 
it  loaves  unexplained  the  feminine  and  plural  possessive 
forms  of  hers,  oars  etc.  and  the  formation  of  his  from 
he.  "  Mary's  hook  "  is  certainly  not  ecjual  to  "  Mary  his 
book." 
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Chapter  X 
SYNTAX  OF  SUBSTANTIVES 

31.  Meaning  of  the  Term. 

Sentences,  as  we  have  seen,  may  be  short  and  simple, 
or  they  may  be  long  and  complex.  Sometnnes  it  is 
comparatively  easy,  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  explain 
exactly  the  relation  of  a  given  part  or  member  to  the 
other  words  in  the  sentence.  Certain  words  are  more 
closely  related  than  others.  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  the  members  of  a  sentence  may  be  related  to 
each  other. 

One  word  may  be  said  to  agree  with  another.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence,  "  My  uncle  is  sorry  that  he  cannot 
come  '  both  the  verb  is  and  the  pronoun  he  agree  in 
number  with  the  noun  u^wle,  subject  of  the  sentence  and 
antecedent  of  he.  This  relation  is  called  Agreement  or 
Concord. 

One  word  may  be  said  to  govern  another.  Thus,  in 
the  sentence.  "  I  saw  him  once  before,"  the  pronoun 
him  is  in  the  objective  case  after  the  verb  miv,  and  is 
said  to  be  governed  by  the  verb.  So  in  the  sentence, 
"  The  prize  was  given  to  her."  The  pronoun  her  is  m 
the  objective  case  following  the  preposition  to  m  the 
phrase  to  her,  and  is  said  to  be  governed  by  the  pre- 
position.   This  relation  is  called  Government. 
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Again,  one  word  precedes  or  follows  another.  Thus, 
in  the  sentence,  "John  .s.-vw  James,"  any  change  in  the 
order  of  the  words  would  cause  a  change  or  confusion  in 
meaning.  We  know  that  Jaiivcx  is  the  object  of  the  verb 
struck  only  because  it  comes  after  the  verb.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  the  way  in  which  the  relation  of  words  is 
indicated  by  their  order  in  the  sentence  ;  and  this  relation 
is  called  Order  or  Position. 

These  three  relations.  Agreement  or  Concord,  Gov- 
ernment and  Order  or  Position,  are  called  syntactical 
relations;  and  that  part  of  grammar  which  deals  with 
these  relations  is  called  SYNTAX.  The  word  means 
orrangenienf. 

32.  Various  Uses  of  the  Noun. 

Examine  the  foUotviny  sentences  : 

1.  The  man  ran  away. 

2.  Milton  the  poet  was  blind. 

3.  Dora,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

4.  The  storm  over,  we  ventured  out. 

5.  The  man's  sword  was  drawn. 

6.  You  are  the  man. 

7.  He  was  called  John. 

8.  The  soldier  slew  his  enemy. 

9.  He  gave  the  man  a  shilling. 

10.  He  was  promised  a  prize. 

11.  They  appointed  him  general. 

12.  The  birds  sing  in  the  tree. 

13.  He  jumped  six  feet. 
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he 
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The  various  uses  of  the  Nouu  may  he  seen  in  the 
above  analysis.  The  Noun  may  be  use.l  as  (1)  the 
SuiUECT  o£  a  Verb,  "The  man  ran  away."  Hexe  man 
is  the  Subject  of  tlu"  verb  ran,  and  is  in  tlie  Nominative 
case. 

(2)  As  an  Appositive  or  Noun  ix  Apposition, 
"  Milton  the  poet  was  blind."  rod  is  the  second  of  two 
substantives  standing  in  the  same  part  of  the  sentence 
r-nd  denoting  the  same  person,  and  is  therefore  said  to  be 
a  Noun  in  Apposition  with  the  first  noun  3Iilt(n>,  which 
it  (lualities  or  describes  as  an  Adjective  would  do. 

(8)  As  a  Vocative  or  Nominative  of  Address,  Dora, 
I  am  glad  to  see  you.  The  Noun  Dora  is  in<lependeut 
of  any  verb,  is  no  part  either  of  the  subject  or  of  tlie 
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predicate,  and  as  thus  used  for  the  purpose  of  addressinf? 
L  prvsou  directly,  is  known  as  a  Vocative  or  No.ninative 
of  Address. 

(4)  As  a  Nominative  Ai^solute,  "The  storm  over, 
we  ventured  out."  The  .  >un  storm  is  here  used  as  part 
of  a  phrase  expressing  ...c  tin.e,  circun.stance  or  cause 
of  an  action,  and  not  as  the  subject  o  a  verj^,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Nonnnative  Absolute.  The  whole 
phrase  is  an  Adverbial  ^loilitier. 

(5)  AsaQuALiFiEU  or  Attribute,  " The  mans  sword 
was  drawn."  Mo  „\s  takes  the  possessive  form  as  a 
(pialitier  of  the  noun  sword. 

(G)  As  a  Completion  with  certain  verbs,  "  You  are  the 
man."  M<ni  completes  the  pre.Ucate,  and  is  ni  the 
Nominative  case. 

(7)  As  a  Subjective  Completion  with  certain  transi- 
tive verbs  in  the  passive :  "  He  was  called  John."  /o/m 
completes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  and  is  in  the 
Nominative  case. 

(8)  As  the  Direct  Oiuect  of  a  verb,  "  The  soldier 
slew  his  enen.y."  Enrmy  is  the  direct  object  of  the 
verb  dew,  and  is  in  the  Objective  case. 

(0)  As  an  Indirect  Object  of  the  verb,  a  preposition 
being  suppressed,  "  He  gave  the  man  a  shilling.^'  The 
,u.n  stands  for  the  object  indirectly  afleced  by  the 
action  denoted  by  the  verb  gnn;  is  called  the  Indirect 
Object,  and  is  in  the  Objective  case. 

(10)  As  a  Retained  Ob-iect,  "He  was  promised  a 
pme  "  The  Noun  prize  is  here  the  letained  objecrt  alter 
the  passive  verb  was  promised,  and  is  in  the  Objective 
case. 
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(11)  As  an  OiUKCTiVE  Completion,  "  They  Jippoin ted 
him  •••ciienil."  (icacnd  c«)iiii)leteH  tlie  ineaiiiii^  of  tlie 
seiitciiee,  tiiid  is  in  the  Objective  case. 

(1-2)  As  tlie  Oriect  of  a  Puepositiox,  "The  birds 
sin<;  in  the  tree."  Tm'  is  here  used  after  the  preposition 
i)}  in  the  phrase  in  the  tree,  and  is  in  the  Objective  case. 

(13)  As  an  Advkkhial  Adjunct,  "He  jumped  six 
feet."  The  Noun  firt  is  an  adverbial  modifier  of  the 
\(^\h  jumped.  It  derives  its  adverbial  function  througli 
a  suppressed  preposition. 

33.  Syntactical  Relations  of  the  Noun. 

Our  task  now  is  to  collect  these  various  uses  of  the 
substantive  under  three  heads.  We  have  seen  tliat  the 
relations  which  words  bear  to  each  other,  in  a  sentence, 
their  syntactical  relations  to  each  other,  are  those  of 
Agreement  or  Concord,  Government  and  Order  of 

Position. 

Agreement 

The  verb  }>e  takes  the  same  case  after  as  before  it. 

This  is  true  also  of  certain  other  verbs  which  reipiire  a 

completion:    become,   vovtinue,   seem,  feel.     "He  is  an 

honest    man."      Man    agrees    with    the    subject   of   the 

sentence  }te. 

Government 

The   case   of    the    Noun    is    determined    in   its   own 

sentences,    as    Subject,    Object,    Objective    Completion, 

Subjective  Completion,  Adjunct  or  Attribute. 

(l)  As  Suisject,  the  Noun  is  in   the    Nominative   case. 

"John  loves  his  brother." 

(•2)  As  DiRKCT  OiiJECT  of  a  transitive  verb,  tlie  Noun  is 

in  the  Objective  case,    "  C:v.sar  co!)<i!iorpd  O.aul." 

Gaul  is  here  governed  by  the  verb  cotufuernd. 
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(3)  As  Indikkct  Object  of  a  transitive  verb,  tlie  Noun 

is  in  the  Ol),jc'ftive  case,  "Tliey  gave  the  man 
ii  present."  Man  is  ht're  governed  hy  the  verb 
(jave. 

(4)  As  the  Completion  of  a  transitive  verb,  the  Noun  is 

in  the  Objective  case,  "  She  called  the  man  a  liar." 
Linr  is  an  example  of  the  so-called  factitive  object 
and  is  governed  by  the  verb  called. 

(5)  As  SuBJKCTivi;  Completion  of  a  transitive  verb  in 

the  passiv.',  the  Noun  is  in  the  Nominative  case, 
"  He  was  made  king."  Khuj  is  Subjective  Com- 
pletion after  the  passive  verb  loas  made. 

(6)  As  an  Adverbial  Adjunct  marking  time,  space  or 

degree,  the  Noun  is  in  the  Objective  case,  "This 
cost  six  shillings."  Shillings  is  governed  by  the 
verb  cost. 

(7)  As    the    Object   of    a   Preposition,   the    Noun    is 

governed  by  the  Preposition,  "  The  lad  ran  to  the 
field."  Field  is  governed  in  the  Objective  case  by 
the  preposition  to. 

(8)  As    Retained    Object.      When  a  sentence   in  the 

Active  form  with  two  objects  is  changed  to  the 
Passive,  one  of  these  objects  may  be  retained,  the 
other  becoming  the  subject,  "  The  man  gave  him 
a  shilling."  "  He  was  given  a  shilling  by  the 
man." 

(9)  As   an   Attribute   or   Qualifier,  the   Noun   in   the 

Possessive  case  is  said  to  limit  the  Noun  it 
qualifies,  "The  man's  coat  was  torn."  The 
Noun  vums  is  Possessive  case,  limiting  the  Noun 
coat. 
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((/)  Ihe  TiHiml  ordi'i-  of  the  Noun  jih  Subjcc^t  in  relution 
to  the  veil,  is  ( 1 )  Subject,  (2)  Verb. 

Thf  i'.ir'-/ili(>iis  are  : 

In  Questions,  "  Is  John  iit  home?" 

In  Conditional    Clauses  without  t/ or  (houyli,  "Were 

llicliaid  mine,  liis  piwer  were  mint-." 
In  certain  cases  f<n-  purposes  of  Emphasis  :   'Then  passed 
aweary    time."       "In   my    Father's    house  are   m:.ny 
mansions:"   '•  Now  fadfs  the  gUnuuering  land.scape;" 
"  Up  rose  Charhe,  brave  as  a  Hon." 
After  a  QUOTATION  in   th.-  expressions:   •' quoth  John  ;  " 

"answert?d  the  doctor  :  "  "said  the  king." 
With  certain  Neoativk  Advkrhs  and  Conjunctions,  and 
Adverbs  implying  Negati.m  :  "I  will  not  go.  nor  will 
John  :  "  "  Nowhere  has  business  been  better  :"  "  Rarely 
does  a  man  surrender  completely;"  Little  did  these 
men  think  of  the  result." 
In  sentences  introduced  hy  Mie  expletive  Theke,  "There 

are  many  citizens  who  neglect  to  vote." 
In  Optative  Sentencks,  "Long  live  the  King  : "  "Perish 
the  thought ; "  but  where  there  is  an  object,  the  usual 
order  is  followed,  "  God  save  the  King." 
(h)  The  Possessive  case  of  tlie  Noun  invariably  pre- 
cedes   tb..>   Noun    whicli    it   limits.      "The    boy's   coat." 
"The    man's    hand."      When    the    correspondinc;    form 
witli    the   preposition    of    is   used,    the    phrase    usually 
follows, 

•''rh(>  hand  of  the  man."     Where  emphasis  is  required,  it 
may  precede,  "  Of  these  men  Richard  was  the  leader." 
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(r)  The   Object   followH   tlie    verl),   as  a   ^jeneral   rule. 
The  exceptions  an* : 

In  Exclamatory  Skntkncf.s  :  "  What,  a  fine  picture  he 
.las  painted '."  In  certain  forms  of  Question  :  "  Which 
house  did  he  sell  ?" 

Where  Emphasis  is  desired  :  "  That  error  lie  determined 
to  recant ;"  "  Silver  and  yold  have  I  none." 

When  there  are  two  objects,  a  direct  anil  an  indirect,  the 
indirect  object,  whether  a  Noun  or  a  Pronoun,  precedes 
the  direct  object,  when  the  latter  is  a  Noun:  "I 
bougiit  him  a  t..y.     "  They  gave  us  some  help." 

Notes 

1.  The  Noun  in  Apposition  aj^rees  always  in  case  with 
the  Noun  which  it  is  used  to  explain.  It  usually  a^^rees 
in  number  and  gender.  In  evei-v  instance  of  Apposition, 
if  the  tirst  Noun  is  in  the  Nominative,  the  Noun  in 
Apposition  is  also  Nominative,  "  Jones,  the  banker,  lives 
there."  If  Objective,  the  Appositive  is  also  Objective, 
"  We  heard  Brown,  the  famous  lecturer."  In  the  expres- 
sion, " Tlus  is  Wilsons,  the  blacksmith's  horse,"  we  have 
both  Nouns  in  the  possessive  case.  This  form  is  not 
much  in  use.  We  say,  "  This  is  Wilson  the  blacksmith's 
horse ;"  and  in  such  a  case  we  have  a  compound  noun 
and  no  apposition. 

"The  army,  twenty  thousand  veterans,  marched  against 
the  enemy  ; "  "  A  dozen  men  and  boys,  a  disorderly  mob 
indeed,  appeared  on  the  scene."  In  these  sentences,  there 
is  no  agreement  in  number  between  the  principal  Noun 
and  the  Appositive.  Occasionally  too,  we  tind  it  neces- 
sary to  use  an  Appositive  of  connnon  gender  with  a 
masculine  Noun.  "  Scott  tlie  novelist." 
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2.  Th(!  Noniiniitivc  Alwolute  usiiiilly  consists  of  a 
Ncmn  or  ils  <.<iuivjilent  uii.l  u  participle  (lualifyinK  it. 
Tlu!  wonl  Ai)S()lutt'  must  not  he  undrrstiK^d  to  incaii  tliat 
the  Ahsnhit<'  phrase  stands  in  no  rehition  to  the  sentence. 
It  exi)resses  the  time,  cause  or  circumstance  of  tlie  action; 
iind  wliile  it  may  he  detached  witliout  atiecting  the 
structure  of  the  sentence,  it  nevertheless  serves  as  a 
modifier  after  the  manner  of  an  adverh,  althouj^h  its 
relation  to  what  it  nuKliHes  is  not  in«licated  by  any  case- 
form  or  connectinir  word. 

^'  Night  romimj  on.  tlie  traveller   sought  refuge  from  the 

stoim.  " 
"  The  rain  harintj  ceasfi'l,  the  day  was  deHghtful." 
"  His  friends  havimj  swfrsted  the  step,  the  officer  resigned." 
Tlie  above  are  examples  of  the  absolute  Nominative 
consistinjj  of  Nouns  and  (lUalifying  Participles. 

Sometimes  in  absolute  constructions  the  participle  is 

omitted  : 

"  The  stonu  over,  we  ventured  out." 

"  Both  hands  numb  with  cold,  he  returned." 

"  All  well,  I  start  this  day  week." 

"  The  ceremony  over,  the  assembly  dispersed." 

Sometimes  the  substantive  is  omitted  : 

•'Taking  one  consideration  with  another,  a  policeman's 

hfe  is  not  a  happy  one." 
"Considering  all  the  circumstances,  things  might  have 
turned  out  worse." 
With  the  substantive  supplied  we  have : 
•'  One  taking  one  considenition  etn." 
"  One  considering  all  the  circumstances  etc." 
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The  misuse  of  tlu-  participle  is  very  conunon.  A 
narticiple  may  be  a  part  of  an  absolut..  construction,  or, 
it  may  1k^  definitely  related,  not  to  any  Nouunative 
Absolute,  but  to  some  word  in  the  main  srntence ;  but  it 
ou^ht  to  be  distinctly  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
"  Being  a  very  hot  day,  T  put  on  a  light  suit." 

We  have  here  a  phrase,  hein;)  o  hot  dun,  which  is  not 
;in  absolute  construction,  and  which  is  not  related  to  /. 
The  correct  form  would  be, 

"  It  being  a  very  hot  day,  I  put  on  a  light  suit." 
The  following  sentences  are  incorrect : 

"  Having  perceived  the  weakness  of  his  poems,  they  now 

appear  under  new  titles." 
«'  Having  taken  this  resolution,   the  soldier's  next  care 

was  to  make  his  will." 
"Vainly    endeavouring    to    suppress    his    emotion,    the 
interview  was  abruptly  brought  to  an  end." 

In  the  absolute  form  of  construction,  these  sentences 
would  read : 

"  The  weakness  of  his  poems  having  been  perceived,  they 
now  appear  under  new  titles;"  or  "The  poet  havmg 
perceived  the  weakness  of  his  poems,  tli-y  now  appear 
under  new  titles."    "This  resolution  having  been  taken, 
the  soldier's  next  care  was  to  make  his  will ;"  or  "The 
soldier  having  taken  this  resolution,  his  next  care  was 
to  make  his  will."     "  The  man's  endeavours  to  suppress 
his  emotion  being  in  vain,  the  interview   was  abruptly 
brought   to   an   end;"    or    "The   man   having  vainly 
endeavoured  to  suppress  his  emotion,  the  interview  was 
abruptly  brought  to  an  end." 
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With  11  jn-oiM'ily  nliit.Ml  jmrticipl.-  tin-  form  wouM  ]h>: 
"  Hiivitii,'  {M'ic.iv.'d  th«'  woiikness  of  his  poems,  lie  now 
puhhshcd  Uh-ii.  uikUt  n.'w  titlos."  "Having  UkfMi  this 
resohition.  tii«  soldier  next  iitUnulcd  to  tht!  iimkinu 
of  his  will."  "  Viiinly  fMi<l<'iivouriri-j  to  suppress  his 
emotions,    h«'    ahruptly    hiou<,'ht   the   interview    tt>  an 

:].  Thf  term  PossF.ssiVK  is  sometimes  misleitdinj;,  as 
may  h,;  seen  in  the  fi.llowinj;  examples:  'A  «hiy's 
journey ;  "  " the  KiM«,'s  rciirn."  Possession  is  not  indicated 
"in  tlu'se'expressions.  Whether  possession  is  denoted  or 
not.  a  ])etter  term  woiihl  ho  ADJECTIVAL,  since  the  form 
lias  the  foret;  of  an  a«ljective.  However,  the  term 
Possessive  is  so  cjenerally  used  that  it  would  Ix^  difficult 
to  displace  it. 

4.  A  phrase  composed  of  the  preposition  of  followed 
by  a  substantive  in  the  objective  case,  is  often  used  as  an 
e(iuivalent  for  the  intleet.'d  iKJSsessive  :  "Shakespeare's 
works,"  "  the  works  of  Sholcrsj>forf  ;  "  "  the  sun's  rays," 
"  the  rays  <f  tlw  san  : '"  "  the  Kin^r's  crown,"  "  the  crown 
(ffhr  Kiix'r-"  "  Wellington's  victories,"  "the  victories  of 
'Wdlivufov:'     The  possessive  form  here  is  a  true  p)sses- 

sive  case.     The  substantive  in  the  eipiivaleut  phrase  is 

the  object  of  the  preposition. 

A  phrase  so  constructed  is  often  a  substitute  for  the 

inflected  possessive,  where  the  latter  cannot  be  employed. 

N(>uter  nouns  are  not  usually  infl.>cted  for  the  possessive. 

We  s:iy  :    "  the  window  of  the  room,"    "  the  key   of  the 

caV)inet. " 

5.   Tlic  inflected  possessive  commonly  expresses  pos- 
session :  "  Tom's  hat,"    "  the  man's  house  ;  "    but  observe 
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tilt!  followiiij;:  "A  inotliers  lov*-:"  "  ('jusar'M  con(|nost;" 
•'Niipoleoii'H  ictn-at ;  "  "t!i<!  Ijiwh  di'liiy  ; "  "the  Holdicr'H 
(Ircnn."  It  is  clfjir  tlmt  in  tlicH*;  ciisi's  thf  words  niot/itr, 
Ciisiii',  sn/dit'i;  /(iir,  y,'iii>(>li'>>ii,  may  1m'  used  as  tlie 
siibjt'ct  of  a  vt-rh  sii<;^t'st«'d  l»y  tlic  iiiodifit'd  noun:  "  The 
niotluM-  loves,"  "Cjes^ir  coiHiucn'd,"  "  Xa|K)leon  retreated" 
ete.  On  the  other  hatul,  in  such  expressions  as:  "The 
earth's  Creator,"  "  Napoleon's  defeat  at  Waterloo,"  "  iMary 
Stnart's  execntion."  it  is  obvious  that  the  actions  suj;- 
festtMl  hv  the  words  Creiifo);  iht'iat,  rxtriil ion,  are 
directed  toward  the  objt'ct  or  person  indicated  by  tlie 
possessive.  Someone  created  the  earth,  someone  defeated 
Napoleon,  someone  exi'cuted  Mary. 

We  have,  then,  two  uses  of  the  inflected  possessive: 
(<0  to  denote  the  subject,  (/')  to  deiiotv.  'j  object  of  an 
action.  The  former  is  called  the  Sl'iut  riVE  Gknitive, 
the  latter  the  OiUECTiVE  Oemtive. 

The  Objective  Genitive  is,  howevt  r,  in  mo.st  instances, 
expi'essed  by  a  phrase  compose*!  of  the  preposition  of 
with  its  object :  "  the  fear  of  God,"  "  the  love  of  money." 

6.  The  phrasal  fonn  sometimes  takes  the  place  of  a 
noun  in  ap|X)sition :  'the  city  of  London;"  "the  month 
of  June  ;  "  "  the  island  of  Mivlt.i."  In  jmetry,  the  jjosses- 
sive  form  is  often  used:  "  Erin's  isle;"  "  Canada's  w(X)ds;" 
"  Scotia's  strand."  This  us(!  is  sometimes  called  the 
Appositive  Genitive. 

7.  In  turning  the  ve.b  of  a  sentence  with  two  objects, 
from  the  active  to  the  passive  form,  either  of  these  objects 
nui}^  become  the  subject  of  the  verb  in  the  passive  ;  hence 
either  may  become  the  Retained  Ohject:    'The  captain 
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jTrantt'd  the  man  a  half  hoh.lay  : "  "  The  man  was  jrranted 
II  //,^//  //r./i<A'.v  ))y  the  captain:"  "A  half  holiday  was 
<rrante<l  the  man  hy  the  eaptani." 

H.  Certain  verhs  may  take  an  ()l)ject  whose  meaning 
is  similar  to  that  of  \he  verb:  "I  dreamed  a  dream." 
"He  has  lived  a  lon^r  life."  "They  ran  their  race." 
".lohn  went  an  errand."  This  is  called  a  COGXATE 
Ohjkct. 
34.  Syntactical  Relations  of  the  Pronoun. 

Anahjse  tlii'jhilo/rhuj  urnt'Hiom  : 

1.  He  went  to  work. 

2.  Your  statement  is  sjitisfaetory. 

3.  These  are  tliey. 

4.  John  saw  liim  yesterday. 

5.  The  general  gave  him  great  praise. 

6.  A  prize  was  promised  him  hy  the  master. 

7.  Tom  will  go  with  him.  


K 

M 
?!     1 
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1  he 

2  I  slateiiR'nl 

3  i  these 

4  '■  Johi. 
I 

5  1  );eiieral 

6  i  )>rize 


7  I  Tom 


your 


the 
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went 

is 

are 

saw 

(.'ave 


to  work 


yesterday 
(to)  him 


Oh.ik.ct  or 

CoMfLKTlON 


satisfactory 
th.y 
iiiin 
(iraisc 


Al).'l"NCT8  OF 
Ub.ikct  or 
comi'lktion 


great 


was  offered  I  (1)  (to)  him 

i  (■:)  l)y  the 
i         master 

will  >.'o         \  with  him 


The  varions  uses  of  the  Pronoun  may  ho  seen  in  the 
ahove  analysis  to  correspond  to  those  of  the  Noun. 
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Tho  Pronoun  may  bi!  used: 

1.  As  the  SuB-iKCT  of  a  verl),  "  He  went  to  work."    Here 

he  is   the  subject  of  the  verb  went,   and   is   in   the 
Nominative  case. 

2.  As  a    QuALiFiKR    or  Adjunct,    "  Your    statement  is 

satisfactory."      Your  t;ike.s  the  possessive  form  as  a 
Qualitier  of  the  Noun  statement. 

3.  As  a  CoMPLKTiON,   '■  These  are  they."      Theij  completes 

tlie  predicate  and  takes  the  Nominative  case. 

4.  As    the    DiHKCT  Objkct  of  a   verb,    "John  saw   him 

yesterday."  II im  is  the  direct  object  of  the  verb 
saw,  and  is  in  tlie  Objective  case. 

5.  As  an  Indirect  OiuECT  of  a  verb,  after  a  suppressed 

Preposition,  "The  general  gave  him  great  praise." 
The  Pronoun  him  stands  for  the  person  indirectly 
atl'ected  by  the  action  denoted  by  tlie  verb  gave. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  Indirect  Object  and  is  in 
the  Objective  case. 

6.  As  a  Rktained  Oiuect,  '•  A  dollar  a  week  was  allowed 

him  by  his  father."  The  Pronoun  him  is  here  the 
retained  object  after  the  passive  verb  iras  allowed, 
and  is  in  the  Objective  case. 

7.  As  the  OiuECT  OF  A  Preposition,  "Tom  will  go  with 

him."  Him  is  here  used  after  the  preposition  ivilh 
in  the  phrase  n-ith  him,  and  is  in  the  Objective  ca.se. 

Agreement 
PronounH  a£rroe  in  Number,  Oenrler  and  Person  with 
tlie  Nouns  for  which  tliey  stand.  The  construction  of 
the  chiuse  in  which  tliey  occur  determines  their  Case. 
A  Pronoun  may  happen  to  coincide  in  case  with  tlu^  Noun 
for  whicli  it  stands ;  but  this  is  a  mere  coincidence  and 
not  syntactical  n;;reemcnt. 
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*'  Where  are  the  boys  1     Tliey  are  in  the  garden." 
"  Where  is  your  sister  1     Slie  is  in  the  h..use." 
"Tlion  art  he  who  has  coninumded  us." 
The  verl.  be  takes  the  same  case  after  it  as  before  it. 
•'Tani  he;"  "  Who  are  they?" 
Government 
The  ease  of  the  Pronoun  is  (letenuined  by  its  reUition 
in  its  oNvn  sentence,  as  Subject,  Object  or  Adjunct. 

(1)   As  SUB.TECT,  the  pronoun  is  in  the  Nominative  Case: 

"  He  is  a  successful  student." 
(•>)    \s  DiuKCT  OB.TKCT  of  a  transitive  verb,  the  Pronoun 
\s  in  the  Objective  case.      "The  n.agistrate  disnnssed 
them   with  a   caution."      Thru  is   governed   by   the 
verb  (lis^nifif^fd. 
n)    \s  Indirect  Ob.tkct  of  a  transitive  verb  the  Pronoun 
is   in    the    Objective   case:     "  Sl»e    tohl   me    a  fany 
tale." 
(i)  As  a  Ketained  Ob.ject.  When  the  verb  of  a  sentence, 
in  the  active  form  with  two  oi,jects,   is   changed  to 
the  passive,  one  of  these  objects  may  be  retained,  the 
other  becoming  tlie  subject.       "  An  acre  of  hind  was 
granted  hhn."     Him  is  governed  by  the  passive  verb 
?6"rt.-*  qrnnU'd. 
(-,)    \s  the  On.,ECT  OF  A  PREPOsrnox,  the  Pronoun  is  in 
the  Objective  case.      "  Con.e  with  us."     The  Pronoun 
ux  is  governed  by  the  preposition  mth. 
(6)  As    a    guaUfier    or    Adjunct,    the    Pronoun    in    the 
Possessive  case  is  used  with  the  N<.un  it   quahhes. 
"Tlieir  petition  was  granted."      The  Vvononn  the, r 
is  in  the  Possessive   case  Umiting  the  ^ oun  pctdion. 
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Order 

The  usual  order  for  the  Pronoun  is  tlie  same  as  for  the 
Xoun.  The  relative  position  of  Pronouns  of  different 
persons,  when  coupled  to«^ether,  nuist  be  noticed.  In  the 
Sijigular,  the  Second  person  comes  before  the  First  or 
Tliird  (Y(ni  and  I,  yon  and  he),  but  the  Tliird  comes 
hcfore  the  First  (lir  avd  I).  In  tlie  Plural,  ive  comes 
first,  yoit  second  and  they  third. 

Notes 

1.  If  the  antecedent  of  a  relative  pronoun  is  a  noun 
standing  in  the  predical  e  relation  to  a  personal  pro- 
noun, as  in  the  sentences  "  /  dm  a  ])hdn  blitnt  irvin  thit 
lore  viy  friend;"  "Thoio  art  the  Go((  (hat  daext  wonders," 
the  relative  agrees  in  person,  not  with  its  actual  ante- 
cedent but  with  the  perstjnal  pronoun. 

So,  ill  t)ie  sentence,  "  //  is'  /  who  am  in  fault,"  tlie 
relative  agrees  with  the  first  personal  pronoun  /  rather 
than  with  its  actual  antecedent  it. 

2.  Certain  uses  of  it  deserve  special  attention.  It  is 
used: 

(a)  As  anticipatory  or  introductory  subject :  "  It  would 
be  a  mista''.e  to  suppose  such  a  thing."  To  sappuse  such 
a  thing  is  in  apposition  with  it. 

(h)  In  impersonal  forms :  "  It  thunders ;"  "  It  was  early 
in  the  morning;"  "You  will  catch  it;"  ''They  were  sadly 
})nt  to  it  for  food." 

(/')  As  anticipatory  object :  "  The  goverinnent  wanted 
it  to    be    made    public    that    no    concession    would    be 
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cjnmted."  The  noun  clfuisc,  thot  vo  rovcession  would 
Z-  ,jr,n> fed,  \h  in  apposition  witli  tl.e  i.»tro<luctory  subject, 
if.'  So  also,  "Tliey  saw  to  it  that  tlieir  friends  were 
satisfied. " 

:i  In  colloquial  lano;ua<,'e,  the  forms:  "That's  liini:" 
"  It  is  me,"  are  often  used  where,  in  strictness,  the  Nomi- 
native case  sliould  be  employed. 

The  reflective  forms,  himseJf,f}i''>i>-^'-h'f's>,arocommou]y 
used  in  apposition  to  nominatives.  "  He  himself  has  said 
it."     "  The  boys  themselves  admitted  the  charge." 

4.  The  objective  pronouns  in  the  expressions:  "Do  me 
this  fav<jur "; "  "  I  will  build  me  a  house ; "  "I  will  cut 
him  some  sandwiches:"  "Undo  me  this  knot,"  are 
surxivals  of  an  old  dative  case.  So  also  are  tlu  so-called 
indirect  objects. 

35.  Parsing  of  Substantives. 

We  analyse  sentences.  We  parse  the  separate  words. 
In  ord<n-  to  parse  the  words  properly,  we  must  first  be 
able  to  analyse  the  sentence  itself.  Parsing  consists  of 
setting  down  in  detail  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the 
sentence.  In  addition  to  this,  something  nmst  be  said 
about  the  class  to  which  the  word  belongs,  and  its  inflec- 
tions, if  it  has  any.  T(^  parse  a  word,  then,  is  to  mention 
its  classiflcation,  its  inflections  and  its  relation  in  a 
sentence. 

The  parsing  of  the  Noun  will  con.prise  its  Kind 
(proper,  conunmi  etc..)  and  its  Relation  in  the  sentence. 
To  this  may  V)e  added  its  lender  and  Number ;  but  this 
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is  not  often  iK-cossaiy,  as  tlio  ])ossi]jility  of  iiiiHtake   ia 
very  sli^^lit  us  a  general  thini;. 

Parse  the  I^ouns  itt  the  nentetn;- : 

"John's  satisfaction  was  complete  when  the  captain  gave 
the  boys  his  promise  that  their  nominee  should  he 
appointed  judge  in  the  games  of  the  regiment,  and 
should  be  given  a  badgt;  of  honour." 

WoKD.  Class.  Grammatical  Kklation. 

John's  :  Noun,  proper  ;       Possessive  case,  in  the  attributive  rela- 

tion to  satisfdi'tion. 
satisfa-jtion  :  Noun,  abstract  ;     Nominative  case,  subject  of  the  sentence, 
caiitain  :  Noun,  conuiion  ;    Nominative  case,   subject   of   the    verb 

tjari'. 
l)oys  :  ^'-^un,  common  ;    Objective  case,  indirect  object  of  rjare. 

jiromise  :         WTm,  common  ;    Objective  case,  direct  obje<;t  of  (jarf. 
nominee:         Noun,  common  ;    Nominative  case,   subject  of  ulioiild  be 

iippolnted. 
judge  :  Noun,  common  ;    Nominative  case,  subjective  completion 

of  ttfiDiild  lie  (ij>i'ijiiited. 
games  :  Noun,  common  ;    Objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition 

in. 
regiment :       Noun,  collective  ;  Objective  case,  object  of  preposition  of. 
badge  :  Noun,  common  ;    Objective  case,  retained  object  of  verb 

shuidd  1)6  iiion. 
honour  :  Noun,  abstract  ;    Objective  case,  object  of  the  preposition 

of- 

Tlte  parsinw  of  the  pronoun  will  comprise  its  Kind 
(demonstrative,  indefinite  etc.),  its  FollM  (person,  iiumber, 
^render,  and  case),  and  its  RELATION  in  the  sentence. 

Parse  the  pronouits  in  thf'  folloiving  : 

"  /  that  speak  to  thee  am  he."  "  Certain  were  there,  who 
swore  to  the  truth  of  this."  "  Who  is  lie  that  cometh  like  an 
honoured  guest  1 "      "  A  title  was  given  him." 
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Word. 
I: 

that : 


Class. 

I'lOIll'UIl, 

lir.'-.t  iitTsoiial  : 

I'lonoun, 
conjunctive  ; 


Form. 

Singular,  Masculine 
Isi>niinati\r  lase, 


(iRAMMATICAI.  UkI.ATION. 

Subject   of   the  sen- 
tence. 


Fiist  ptison,  to  agree 
with  its  antecedent  /  ; 

Singular,  Masculine, 
Nominative  case, 


thee 
he: 


pronoun,  Singular  ; 

second  personal ;  objective  e:ise, 

Pronoun,  Singular,  Masculine 

third  personal  ;    Nominative  case, 


certain  :  Pronoun, 
indefinite  ; 


Plural  ; 
Nominative  case, 


Subject  of  the  verb 
gpi  ak. 


Object  of  prepoaiticn 

to. 

Completion   of    verb 


Subject   of  the   sen- 
tence. 


who 


Pronoun, 
conjunctive 


Thinl  person.  Plural,       Subject  of  verb.swore. 
agreeing  with  antece- 
dent firldiii  ; 
Nominative  case. 


Pronoun,  Singulai-  ;  Object  of  preposition 

demonstrative  ;   Objective  case,  of. 

Pronoun,  Third  person.  Singular  :  Comiilftiun     of      the 

interrogative  ;       Nominative  case,  verb  is. 
Pronoun,                Singular,  Masculine  ;  Subject   of    the    sen- 
third  personal  ;    Nominative  case,  tence. 
Pronoun,               Thiid  person.  Singular,  Sul)ject  of  verb 
conjunctive  ;        agteeing   with    antece-  cmneth. 
dent  lif  ; 
Nominative  case, 

Pronoun,  Singular,  Masculine  ;        Retained     object     of 

third  personal  ;   Objective  case,  the  verb  im*  yinn. 

Notice  tliat  soine  of  these  pronouns  are  of  certani 
definite  gender,  nunibei-  and  ease,  whicli  may  be  seen 
in  the  form  of  the  word  :  whereas  other  words  are  said 
to  be  masculine,  feminine  or  neuter,  and  sin<,ndar  or 
plural  on  account  of  their  reference.     There  is  nothing 


this  : 
who 
he: 
that 

him 
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ill  the  form  of  the  Pronouns  /,  that,  Ihe.r,  cprtdiv,  who,  to 
indicate  oeuder,  nor  in  thot  or  vho  to  indicate  nuinher. 
The  pronoun  //''  is  unniistakably  third  person,  sin*,'ular 
number  and  masculine  gender. 

Tlif  student  is  advised  tliat  in  parsinj^  it  is  better  to 
write  out  tlie  teclinical  terms  in  full  than  to  abbreviate 
them  uiidulv.  If  he  uses  a})breviations,  he  should  make 
sure  that  they  are  intelli;^dble. 

Exercises 

1  Wi-ite  the  plural  fon/is  of  tlie  J'oUorvlng  nouns:  elf, 
church,  loch,  stor;/,  stnrrij,  beef,  VKiatiff,  life,  wharf,  solo,  hvfalo, 
phenomenon,  critirion,  oasis,  ottoman,  Ottoman,  Dutchman, 
German,  vian-eater,  solHaguy. 

2.  Construct  sentences  to  show  how  the  foUmvimj  nouns 
should  he  used  in  the  plund:  jealousy,  benefaction,  defence, 
appearance. 

3.  Construct  sentences  to  shoio  that  the  following  nouns 
hare  two  meanings  in  the  plural:  spectacle,  height,  light, 
manner,  custom. 

4.  Which  of  the  following  are  singular  :  eaves,  ethics,  sum- 
mons, aims,  news,  tidings,  means,  riches,  measles,  politics. 

5.  Write  the  j)ossessive  case  of'  the  following  names:  St. 
James,  Mose.<,  the  President  of  France,  Mr.  Jones,  my  friend 
the  policeman. 

6.  Mention  the  three  ways  in  which  the  members  of  a 
sentence  may  be  related  to  each  other,  and  write  sentences  to 
illustrate. 

7.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  various  uses  of  the 
noun. 
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8.  Shi>w  e.ractli/  thf  us>-  of  thr  itd/iciml  u-ords  in  Oie  JoUoioing 

((i)  (iivc  tliy  th<»i(jhfH  no  tonyue,  nor  any  uiiproportioned 

tliouj,'lit  his  act. 
{!,)  'Phis  chance  was  ncv.i^  offered  m>-  before. 

((•)  One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  before  him  rolled. 

((/)  We  ])ronounce  them  lirave  and  honest  vfU. 

(^)  Two  of  them  wcmc  (jn>'!<ts  like  ourselves,  l)Oth  vipu  of 

the  north. 
( /')  His  daughter  is  like  him. 
((/)  They  had  been  made  rebels  by  ill-treatment. 

0.  (live  examples  of  the  noun  as  an  adverliial  adjunct,  as 
a  eomplftion,  as  a  nominative  absolute,  as  ..n  appositive,  and 
as  an  indirect  object. 

10.  I/oir  riiauy  diffrrejit  objects  are  there  in  the  foil  owiiuj  ? 
Make  up  your  mind  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  eating  that 

ice  cream. 

11.  ( 'orrect  the  folloirin;/  passatjes  : 

(a)  Having  got  the  ej.itai  'i  copied  fair,   with  an  elegant 

frame,  it  was  placed  over  the  chimney-piece. 

(b)  Upon  visiting  the  house  to  investigate  matters,   they 

received  liim  couileously. 
(r)  Pausing  <>n  the  threshold  a  moment,  the  firebells  begun 

ringing. 
(<0  Having  wateicd  the  horses,  the  bridles  were  put  on. 
(,)    i'M-ing  oii.y  a  fo.v  miles  fr.-m  home,  and   h.-iving  taken 

a  heartv  meal,  our  courage  rose. 
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(/)  Hiivinj^  lieard  of  tlio  professor's  skill  as  a  lecturer 
on  ecotioinics,  that  sul)ject  iK'gaii  to  have  <,'reat 
attraction  for  me. 

(;/)  Preuchint^  earnestly  to  his  congregation,  their  atten- 
tion was  excited  by  louil  shouts  which  came  from  the 
street. 

(h)  Turning  in  his  chair  to  look  out  of  the  window,  the 
river  could  be  seen  winding  awiiy  to  the  east. 

(i)  Amused  by  the  sight  of  so  much  activity,  niy  hurry 
was  forgotten. 

(j)  Discouraged  1)V  this  incident,  the  road  seemetl  liarder 
and  longer  than  befoie. 
\'2.  Give  a  sentence  in   which  a  pronoun  coincides  in  case 
with    the    noun    for    which    it    stands.       Is    this    syntactical 
agi'eement  1 

13.  Write  sentences  illustrative  of  the  various  uses  of  "i<." 

14.  Parse  all  the  Nouns  and  Pronouns  in  the  following  : 
All  who  know  that  shire  are  veiy  well  acquainted  with  the 

merits  and  parts  of  Sir  Roger.  He  is  a  gratleman  that  is 
very  singuLi  •  in  his  behaviour;  but  his  singularities  proceed 
from  his  gO(  d  sense,  and  are  contradictions  to  the  manners 
of  the  w(jrld  only  as  he  thinks  the  world  is  in  the  wrong. 
However,  this  humour  creates  him  no  enemies,  for  he  does 
nothing  with  sourness  or  obstinacy  ;  and  his  being  uncontined 
to  modes  and  forms  makes  him  the  readier  and  more  capable 
to  please  and  oblige  all  who  know  him.  When  he  is  in  town, 
he  lives  in  8oho  Square.  It  is  said  he  keeps  himself  a  bachelor 
by  reason  he  was  crossed  in  love  by  a  pervei'se  beautiful 
widow  of  the  ne.xt  county  to  him.  Before  this  di.sappointment, 
Sir  Roger  was  wliit  you  call  a  fine  gentleman — had  often 
supped  with  my  Lord  Rochester  and  Sir  George  Etherege, 
fougiit  a  duel  upon  his  first  coming  to  town,  .and  kicked  Bully 
Daw.son  in  a  public  cofTee-house  for  calling  him  youngster. 
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ClIAlTKlt    XI 

THK  QUAL1KYIN<;    WollKS -I  UK   Al».ir.(TlVE 

36.  Classification  and  Definition. 

TlUNcs  lK'l(.iiuin«,'  to  tlio  saiiR'  ^jroup,  iirc  «listin^Mnshcd 
from  cacli  t>tluT  ^>y  ciTtain  cireumstancrs  of  (iiiality, 
,,uantiiy  or  n-latioii :  "  tall  inni ; "  "  many  tm-s :  "  "  this 
poll.'  The  (lualitius  or  allnbut.-s  wliich  thus  {li.stin<:uish 
tiling's  aro  (Iciiotcd  by  words  known  as  AlUKCTlVES. 

DifUTi-nt  instances  of  an  A( Tiox  or  an  ArnunrTK  are 
distiii^uishc.l  fioni  each  ollu'i-  hy  ctMlain  conditions  of 
tin..",  "place,  manner  or  d.-rc.' :  'He  arrived  r<oVy;|' 
"C..m.'//r,r:"  "He  works  >rrll  ■•'  '•  Hi' <//mr<.v/ succeeded  ;" 
"A  'vy/y  tine  day."  Thr  conditions  wliich  tlius  distin- 
.rnisli  dirt'civnt  iikances  ot  an  Acnox  or  an  ATTUiiirXE 
are  denoted  by  another  class  of  words  known  as 
Advehi'.s. 

By   the   application   of   a    Noun    is   meant   the   whole 
cjr.mp    t)f    objects    whicli    it    points    out    or    indentities. 
The   Noun   i<nr,i   thus  applies   to   every   one   of  a  very 
hir<,'e  number  or  ijioup  oi"  thin;;s.      What  etiect  is  pro- 
duce.!  when  thing's  belon^nj;  to  the  same  jri'oup,  are 
distin^mished  from  .-ach  other  by  the  use  of  some  word 
denothig    (luality,     <iuantity     or    relation?      How,     for 
example,   does    the    use   of   the    adjective   ol<l    atl'ect   the 
application  of  the  noun   town  ?     Clearly,   the  term  old 
toir,,   applies  to  a  smaller  number  of   thino-s   tlian  the 
term  to,n>.     We  can   limit  the  number  still  further  by 
tlie  use  of  the  adjective  fonmns.     The  term  t(»r,i  applies 
to  many  places;  the  term  fnmou.^  ohl  ioini  to  a  small 
number:  the  .application  of  the  noun  has  been  modiHed 
by  these  ailjectives. 
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An  AD.iErTIVK,  then,  is  Ji  word  other  tlmn  a  posHossive 
or  fill  ji|)j)ositivt!,  whit'li  ff»'n  with  a  Noun  to  modify  thti 
cxtt'tit  of  its  application,  or  more  brielly,  to  mo<lify  its 
Mi>[»lic'ation.  The  name  fi»rii  stands  for  the  sum  of 
features  conunon  to  a  whole  j^roup  of  things.  The  term 
o/'/  fi>uu)  m-jans  all  that  the  word  foicii  means  and 
somi'thinj;  more.  Tht;  adjective  famous  still  further 
adds  to  the  nieanin*;.     Hence  we  may  say  : 

An  Adjective  is  a  word,  other  than  a  possessive  or  an 
apj)ositive,  which  is  used  to  add  to  the  meaning  and 
modify  the  application  of  a  Noun. 

An  Adjective  m.iy  Im^  directly  attached  to  its  Noun; 
and  is  then  said  to  ])e  used  attributively :  "  a  full 
man,"  " frir  words;"  or  it  niay  lie  connected  with  a  noun 
l)y  the  verb  he  or  some  otlier  verb  of  incomplete 
predication,  and  is  then  said  to  be  used  predieatively : 
"  the  man  is  t(tll ; "  "  his  words  were  /'"•."  All  adjectives 
have  these  two  uses,  the  attributive  use  in  which  the 
connection  between  the  thing  and  the  attribute  is 
implied  or  assumed,  and  the  predicative  use  in  which 
the  connection  is  explicitly  stated. 

37.  Kinds  of  Adjectives. 

An  Adjective  may  modify  the  application  of  a  Noun 
by  answering  the  (juestion  "of  ivluit  sort?"  Such 
Adjectives  as  ttdl,  ercn,  stroixj,  hrighf,  hritth',  red, 
answer  this  question,  and  form  a  group  called  QUALI- 
TATIVE Adjectives,  or  Adjectives  of  Quality 

The  ai)])lication  of  a  Noun  may  be  moditied  by  an 
Adjective  answering  the  question  "how  viuch  ?  "  or  "  how 
1)1(1  )nj  ?"  The  adjectives  one,  h'n,any,  m<vni/,  much,  <dl, 
iiirh,  rnri/,  ( llhii;  Jioth,  licifhrv,  ilYC  CXamj)le.S  of  QUANTI- 
TATIVE Adjectives,  or  Adjectives  of  Quantity.- 
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The  «nit'sti<m  "  irlnrh  >.  "  sxun^rsls  ct-rtiiiu  words  which 
iiijiy  iiuxlil'y  thriipplicjilioiiol"  a  N.»uii.  'I'lie  ArticK's  »/,»'/? 
111.(1  fhr,  illoll^'  with  //mm,  fh,lfjlus,;  ihosv,  th.'  l'os.si'Ssi\  rs, 
mifjns,  ,„ir  etc.,  and  th.'  Onlinais, /nw/,  sf-nntd,  third 
etc.,  are  eall.'d  DkmoNstuativk  An.iKcTivKS. 

QrALiiATiVK    Ad.iectives   deiiott'   a    ([Uality    or    an 

ttribute.     They  inodily  the  appliealioii  of  a   Noun  hy 

nieiiliuuinj,'  a  descriptive  word   wliieh   distin^Miish.-s   th»! 

object  from  others  of  tlie  same  <,'roui.,  and  are  sometim«'s 

called  descriptive  adjectives. 

OrAXTiTATiVE  Al).iK<'TiVES  denote  how  many  or  how 
much  of  that  for  which   the   Noun  stajuls,  we   have   m 
min<l.       The    Cardinal     lunnerals   {oiw,    tin>,    in,)    thus 
definitely    answer    the    (plestion    "  Aow    in<ini/r'      The 
Distributives,  each,  t'onj,  ritlier,  7?ri///<'r,  «,'ive  a  dehnite 
answer  to  that  (piestion.    Xoiif  and  h<>(k  are  also  definite. 
Other  words  such  as  iiuai)/,  tnnj,  frir,  half,  srnnil,  are 
less  dctinite.       .1//,  -^oiii*',  hilf,    /;/<>../,    may   answer    the 
(piestion  "  lioiv  marli  >."  and  when  soused,  are  sometimes 
called  INDKFIXITK  AlWECTlVKS  OF  QlAXTrrY.      LUtlc,  less 
and  Inisf,  when  they  denote  size,  are  descriptive  or  quali- 
tative adjectives:  "a  littJ*'  l)oy:"  "the  h'ss  evil   of  the 
two  :  "  "  not  in  the  U-nsf  dej,nee.''      In  such  expressions  as 
"He  has  little  sense:"  "We  have  Irss  work  todo  to-(lay  ;" 
"He   possesses  the   l>'<ist   power  of  all,'  these  adjectives 
are   (piantitative.      Bi;!,  gmif,  s,n,'ll,  hny^',  denote  si/e 
and  are,  therefore,  descriptive  or  ([ualitative  adjectives. 

Demonstrative  Adjectives  jxjint  oaf  that  of  which 
we'  are  speakin<;,  by  iiulieatincr  its  relation,  either  to 
(.ursi-ives  or  to  some  other  person  <>,•  thinj;;  and  are 
sometimes  called  relnti(ni(il  wlji'rttirs. 
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Thn   Indefinite  Article  an   or  n   is  <listiiit;uiHli(Ml 

from   the  DEFINITE  Jirticl«!   the.     The   nm al    one  and 

the  iiKletiiiite  .uticle  <i ii  are  clo.sely  related  lorins.  The 
imletliiite  artifh;  imlicates  that  we  are  sp'-akiii^'  either  of 
soiiii'  <>ii(\  or  of  >nti/  OIK'  of  the  thinj,'s  represented  l»y  tl»e 
noun:  ".I  house  was  burned  last  ni^^lit."  "A  man 
should  not  do  such  thin<,fs." 

A  I)  is  used  before  words  be;^innin<;  with  a  vowel  sound 
or  mute  h,  as  '<'/*  apple,"  "tin  heir."  This  does  not 
apply  to  the  loiij;  sound  of  tiu?  vowel  n  ("  <i  useful  tiling'  "). 
Before  an  asi)irat»!  when  the;  accent  is  not  on  tiie  first 
syllal)le  we  sometimes  use  <ii>  :  "  <i u  liistorical  event;" 
"  (III  heroic  action  :  "  but,  "  a  hero,"  "  "  history  of  (Jreece." 

The  Definite  Article  the  is  used  to  (U'si^Miate  anions;  all 
the  thing's  denoted  by  a  noun,  that  one  or  thost;  tliat 
we  are  speakinj^  of.  It  marks  out  in  a  class  one 
particular  thing  or  certain  particular  thinijs  that  we  have 
in  ntind. 

icular   thiuLr    which    we    are 


n 


le 


n 


)ecihes 


I' 


t  (III 


II'    SHll, 


fh 


'il'. 


obviously    interested    in   at    the    moment  ( 

moiiii,    fh'.    .s/.//,   tJie   kiiuj,  ike  ifdrennnnif,   the    imuM, 

till'    Rocl.-ii's,    the    Sf.    Lnvreiire):    it    sipiities    a    class 


(the  I 


lull. 


th 


II'   (III 


t,  fh 


le    I'll 


h):    it  specifies  by  directi 


ntr 


attention  to  a  previous  mention  of  the  thin<;.     ("  Then 
tlu!V    sut,    ///''    man    sniokin*;     his     pipe,     the     womai 


knittini^"),  oi-  by  pointinij  to  a  proper  name  by  which  a 
ireneral  name  is  particularized  cr/;'  Eiuperor  Aiigusfns," 
"the  Hirer  Sf.  Laiciriice,"  "the  Croini  Mdtrl  iikhi  (<il  "), 
or  by  directing  attention  to  some  attiibutive  adjunct  by 
which  the  individual  is  distinguished  ("  the  lAacIc  hun^e," 
"  the  Parliament  of  Canada  "). 
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Th(!  stu.lciit  will  usually  haw  no  (liHiculty  in  <leciding 
wlK'tlKi-  a  j^nvt'ii  wonl  is  ;m  a<lji'cti\«!  or  a  noun.     Words 
an^  classiticil  on  the  oroiuid  ol"  their  ust-  in  the  sentence. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  proju-r  classitieation  of 
the   word   /xxn'   in  the  followinj,^ :  "lie  is  a  poor  man." 
"The   poor  ye  have   always   with  you."     In  the  seccmd 
setitenee  /imir  is  a  concrete  noun.     In   the    well-known 
phi-ases:    "from    the    sublime    to   the  ridiculous;"  "the 
true,    the    b-;.utiful    and    the    ^iood,"    we  have  concrete 
nouns,  .sv      inH'^rid-ioiliiiis,  inn\  bedntifiil,  (J<><>il,  corres- 
pondin*,^        (he  abstract  nouns  suhl  i  in  Ih/,  ridicule,  fruth, 
heanf}/,  (joodnrs^s.      In  "a  sublime  subject,"  'a  ridiculous 
idea,"    "a    true    story,'    "a    beautil'ul  picture,"  we  have 
descriptive    adjectives.     A<,^ain,    so'.ae    words    ordinarily 
used  as  adjeclives    may    become   so    frecpiently  used  as 
nouns  as  to  form  plurals  iuid  posscssives :  r.//.,  National 
names:    ('a  ,ni<li,i  ii ,    lirltnn  :    names    denotin<,f  a  sect  or 
party:    N/o/r,    Lihrral,   Jncohitc:  certain    com])aratives : 
sfiiior,  jii  iiiin\  inferior,  eldrr,  hcffer;  eei-tain  wor<ls  used 
only  in  the*  j)lural ;   rif((ls,  e(tf<ihh's,  mor&iblc'^,  raluables, 
(jrcriis,  hlufs,  .surrts,  intestines  etc, 

38.  Inflection. 

The  Inflections  of  Adjectives  in  modern  Eno;lish  are 
very  few  indeed.  This  an<l  tli<tt  with  their  plurals  these 
ami  tJinsc  rei)resent  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancii'ut  declen- 
sion. InlU'ctions  markinL,^  n;('nder  and  case,  have  entirely 
disappear.'.!  from  the  A.ljective.  The  Intlection  of  Coui- 
pai'ison  remains 

Many  a.ljeetives  admit  of  de<j;rees  of  comparison.  That 
is  to  say,  the  modifying  w.n-.ls  Uirger-^WiX  lanjest  express 
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.lirttTt'iit  rlt'irrces  of  tlic  <iniility  that  is  oxpressod  hy  the 
wonl  bny".  In  many  cases,  tlicse  (litVcivnt  (lr(ri-o('s  arc 
.xpivssL-d  hy  prctixintr  tlif  words  wore  and  vmsf  to  the 
adjoctive;  and  we  have  tlie  expressions:  "a  heantiful 
tl.iwer,"  "a  more  heautiful  Hower,"  "  tlv  ;„ost  heautiful 
llower  " 

In  addition  to  tlie  three  degrees  m-  ui -ned,  the x-  arc 
other  deure":,  of  the  (juality  indicated  i)y  llx'  Adjective, 
as  well  as  a  considerahle  variety  of  species  or  sid^-classes. 
The  scale  of  degrees  may  run  from  the  simple  and  positive 
degree  of  the  adjective  enhJ  to  the  higlu'st  or  superlative 
cnhJest,  through  the  general  comparative  cohh'r  or  tlirough 
the  qualified  compir.-atives  percrpfihly  roUlcr,  sll<jlif}y 
colder,  vinrh  cohh'r  etc.  The  positive  degree  itself  may 
run  through  a  similar  course  of  (jualitication.  We  may 
have  the  terms:  ''rather  cold,"  "  qinfe  cold,"  "  uurinsfok- 
<ihh/  cold,"  "  rr/w/  c'oM,"  "  crtrrttiely  cold,"  as  well  as 
the  positive  '' cohl''  Varieties  of  the  (piality  may  be 
expressed  as  follows:  "hlftcrh/  cold,"  " plcisavthj  cold," 
''uni>lciis,nithj  cold,"  "  ml-^cr<thh/  cold,"  "hon'ihiij  cold" 
etc.  It  would  he  ditlicult  to  name  all  the  posisible  degrees 
of  comparist)n  of  Adjecti\es ;  hence  three  only  arc  taken  : 
a  Positive  degree, ^onJ,  sfroncjjxiniiiful:  Comparative, 

better,  HtroHHer,  more  Jiedutifnl;  SUPERLATIVE,  best, 
^troivjesf,  most  bed  at  If  III 

The  Positive  Decjuee  of  an  Adjective  is  the  Adjective 
in  its  simple  foi-m,  used  to  express  the  presence  of  .some 
([uality  or  attribute  in  tlie  thing  that  we  are  speaking 
about. 

The  Comparative  Deoree  of  an  Adjective  is  that  form 
which  is  useil  to  .show  that  one  thing  possesses  a  certain 
(luality  or  attribute  in  a  greater  degree  than  an(jtlier  tiling. 


rrw  .  .<  ^^^. 
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Tlic  Si'i'EULATiVE  Degree  ol"  an  Adjective  is  tluit  form 
wliid.  is  iis.d  to  sIkav  that  a  certain  tl.injr  possesses  the 
(luahty  or  attribute  deni^ted  V.y  the  Adjective,  in  a  oreat.-r 
de<n-ee  tlian  any  otlier  thing  of  several  ^vilh  ^vhich  we 
compare  it. 

The  Adjectives  whicli  admit  of  comparison  are  chieHy 
the  Quahtative.  Along  with  these,  some  of  the  Indefinite 
Adjectives  of  Quantity  may  be  mentioned. 

There    are    many    Adjectives    wliich   express   ideas  of 
such  a  natuie  lluit   it   w.nild   he  absurd  to  speak  in  a 
literal   wav   of  a  greater  or   less  degree  of  the  cpiahty 
or    attribute.      The    words,    ri;ild,   h'ft,   icroixj,    sqmire, 
fri<i,Hiahn;   <'.vir<',n<',  fall,  nitpf^h   ii{tinifr,  express   the 
preselice  of  the  (luality  referred  to,  in  a  full  and  complete 
sense  which  cannot  be  enlarged  in  fact  or  in  imagination. 
Sometimes,  however,  adjectives  of  this  kind  are  used  in 
a  loose  and  inexact  way  which  gives  rise  to  such  expres- 
sions   as    "a    m<m-    'perfai    specimen,"    "the    ,  xi  rnnent 
linnt,"  "tlie  rhicfM  among  ten  thousand."     Agaui,  the 
superlative  is  sometimes  used  in  an  absolute  sense,  when 
the  thing  .spoken  of  is  not  comjjared  with  anything  else, 
but  simply    regar.led   as  possessing  the    attribute    in   a 
s])ecial    or"  incomparable  way:   'divined  Melancholy;" 
"The  Mod  High." 

Tlie  addition  of  the  endings  <>r  and  rd  for  comparison 

causes  mo.litications  in  the  spelling  of  certain  adjectives: 

(a)  Adjectives    ending    in    <>.      The    comparative    and 

superlative  are  forme.l  by  a.hling  r  and  .s/ respectively  : 

In'iind:    handsome,    hundsouicr,    hand- 


)rave,    bi'inri 


some' 


d  ;  able,  (iblcr,  <(blcd. 
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(/>)  Adjectives  en(lin<^  in  y  preceded  by  a  consonant, 
clianj^e  y  into  i ;  but  if  a  vowel  precedes,  no  change 
tiikes  place:  happy,  luippicr,  h<(j>j)i(',sf ;  greedy,  r/w«7ier, 
(jrccdiest ;  gay,  gayer,  gayest :  but  shy,  .shyer,  shycsf. 

(c)  A  final  consonant  preceded  by  a  short  accented 
vowel,  is  doubled  to  maintain  the  (juantity  ;  and  final  e 
pieceded  by  an  unaccented  vowel,  is  also  sonietiTues 
doubled :  glad,  (jhuhler,  gladdest :  hot,  hotter,  hottest ; 
cruel,  crueller,  cruellest. 

Many  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables  and  many 
of  two  syllables  form  the  Comparative  and  Superlative 
by  prefixing  the  adverbs  more  and  most  respectively  to 
the  Positive :  virtuous,  onore  virtuous,  ono^t  virtuous ; 
learned,  more  learned,  mtM  learned.  Adjectives  of  two 
syllables  in  y  (merry,  merrier,  merriest;  holy,  holier, 
holiest):  in  cr  (tender,  tenderer,  tevderest);  in  W^  (able, 
abler,  ablest) :  those  accented  on  the  last  syllable  (severe, 
severer,  severest:  polite,  2^ol  iter,  politest) :  and  some  others 
(pleasant,  lyleasaiiter,  pha-savtest:  narrow,  varrotuer, 
narrmvest)  a<lmit  of  the  use  of  suffixes  of  comparison. 

Some  writers  have  used  more  and  most  with  adjec- 
tives of  one  syllable:  "more  strong,"  "most  sad;"  and 
others  delight  in  such  forms  as  "  ivnhope fullest,"  "hovoitr- 
ablest,"  "  virtuousest,"  "  pitif idlest"  "  beautifullest" 
"  properest."  Considerations  of  euphony  must  decide 
these  matters. 

Double  comparatives  and  superlatives  are  to  be  found 
in  the  older  writers:  "the  inost  straightest  sect;"  "most 
un kindest ;"  "  worser ;"  "more  braver." 

A  list  of  adjectives  irregularly  compared  is  given  in 
the  Appendix. 
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Inflections  inarkincr  <r,.,„l..r  an.l  c-aso,  luiv  disappoared 
from  the  A.liectivc.     Tin-  Demonstratives  (^///-s ///"/, //"->', 
ihusr)  are  the  only  Adj.'etives  witli  inflections  to  indicate 
niunn.'!-       TlM'se  i'our  Adjectives  au-.ve  in  nuud.er  ^vlth 
tlH,'    Nouns    tl.ev    limit:     and    the    distributives,    mrh, 
cirri/,  rUhvr,   nrifhcr,  ))ein^r  sin-ular,  nuist   be  followed 
by  sintmlar  verbs,  pronouns,  aiwl  Jiouns.     "  Th',.'^  horse  :" 
"/Ar.sYMnen;-  -  tlmf  book  •."  "///"-''  dishes;"  "  /vvw//  man 
understands  that  h>-  must  be  in  A;.s.place:"  "  It  is  natural 
tliat    f'orh    boy     should    consider    hi-^    plan    the   best; 
"  ^\r>fhrr  answer  ^^•  correct."     Such  .'xpressions  as  "  tho.r, 
sort   of   people,"    "  these    kind    of    boots"   are  obviously 


wi'oni;. 


GOVEUXMENT 

The  Adjectives  Jilr,  vfar,  opposite,  worth,  irorfhi/, 
govern  substantives  in  the  objective  case:  "  His  brother 
is  like  him;"  "He  was  near  me  at  the  time;'  "  1  he 
picture  is  opposite  the  window:  '  "Life  is  wortli  living;" 
"The  thing  is  not  worth  it:"  "He  is  not  worthy  the 
name. ' 

The  word  like  is  evidently  an  Adjective  as  it  admits 
of  comparison  and  of  bi'ing  nullified  by  adve.-bs  of 
degree  We  have  :  "  more  like,"  "  most  like  ;'  "  Fifteen  ? 
you  look  liker  twenty  :  '  "  Earthly  power  doth  then 
show  likest  God's:"  "Something  very  like  measles. 
Tlie  word  may  be  used  as  a  preposition  :  "  What  does  he 
look  like  ?"  or  as  an  adver))  :  "  H(>  ran  like  the  wind. 
It  should  never  be  uae<l  as  a  subordinating  conjunction. 
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V'";"ati<l  o/tpoxHi'  may  !)•'  uscil  with  or  without  the 
lositioii  fii.  To  iuu\  mitt)  iUi\  louiid  afttT ///iv  in  th« 
I  ailv  iiiodern  Kii<<-li.sli.  "  How  much  uiiHko  art  thou  to 
I'ortial"  "For  yr.  aro  like  unt<j  wliited  sepulchres." 
U'o/'/A// is  usually  followeil  hy  o/ :  -^/'oW/i,  when  used  as 
an  adjective,  never.' 

Order 

The  expressions,  "  the;  red  rose  "  and  "  tlie  rose  is  red," 
furnish  type  examples  ot"  the  use  of  the  adjective.  In 
l)()th  examples,  the  adjective  rid  qualities  the  noun 
i-Dsc.  These  typt'S  have  heen  distin<fnished  by  calling 
the  former  an  attributive  and  the  latter  a  predicate 
adjective. 

The  Adjective  used  attributively  usually  precedes  the 
Noun  iu  ordinary  pnjse. 

{'')  In  poetical  language,  an  inverted  order  is  fre- 
([Ueiitly  used:  "Captains  murdgrouf^,  mIioui  death  could 
not  dainit ;  "  "  touched  l)y  this  spirit  fnidcr:  "  "  this  aged 
man  and  jionr."  (//)  Certain  technical  and  stereotyped 
phrases  are  in  the  inverted  form;  "time  iiyinwrnorUd" 
"church  ihUifi()tt,"  "proof  positive,"  "body  jtolitic," 
"malice  jny/triisr,"  "knight  crrnvt"  "sign  inavudl" 
"heir  iippa rciif.'  {c)  Adjectives  used  as  cognomens 
follow  the  noun:  "Alexander  the  Grrof ;"  "  Willian) 
the  Sih'iif."  {(l)  If  the  Adjective  is  accompanied  by 
a  modifying  phrase,  it  is  convenient  to  take  the  inverted 
order:  "hellish  foes  cni)fcih'rittp  fin'  his  Jmnn;"  "a 
man  cqioil  ii)  niij/  jiosifim}  :"  "a  mattei"  too  iiDportnitt 
to  hi'  ori'riookril :"  "a  case  ilhistrutire  of  this  fiirt\" 
"  the  mountain  voodiil  to  the  prnl:"    (r)  Wliere  emphasis 

'See  Mason'a  Senior  English  Grammar,  Chapter  XXV. 
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is  rLMiuin-a,  the  onliiiary  position  of  tin;  adjective  may 
be  changed:  "  It  was  the  most  beautiful  scene  ///;"^/h- 
<i}>lr["  nlie  one  thing  vn>Ifiil :"  "He  acted  like  one 
distraiKjht.' 

Tlie  Predicate  Adjective  follows  the  verb  ordinarily, 
althou<,di  it  may  be  placed  in  the'  be<,niuiin«;  in  solemn  or 
poetical  lan<,aiag<':  "  A'/r.s.s,,/  an;  the  meek:"  ''Gmd  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians;"  "  Lmyc  was  his  Ixmuty  and 
his  soul  sincere." 


it!.:::, 
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CHAPTKK    X  I  I 
THE   QUALIFYINfi    WuRUS— TIIE   ADVEUB 

40.  'Definition. 

TniN(;s  helongiiifr  to  tho  same  g  3up,  aie  distinguished 
from  eaeli  other  by  Cfitain  cireumstaiiees  of  (juality, 
(|uaiitity  or  relation:  "txll  men,''  "nuini/  trees,"  "fliis 
pen. '  The  (jualities  or  attributes  whicli  thus  distinguish 
tilings  are  denoted    as  we  have  seen,  by  ADJECTIVES. 

Similarly,  it  was  noted  that  different  instances  of  an 
AcTioX  or  an  Atthiuute  are  distiuiiuished  from  each 
other  by  certain  conditions  of  time,  place,  manner  or 
degree:  "  He  arrived  cdrli/;"  "come  heir;"  "he  works 
vt'U ;"  "he  (dniost  succeeded;"  "a  vcri/  fine  <1ay."  The 
conditions  which  thus  distinguish  different  instances  of 
an  Action  or  an  ArrRiiiUTE  are  denoted  by  another  class 
of  words  called  Ai^VERiss. 

In  the  .sentence,  "  Jolni  runs,"  the  action  denoted  by  the 
verl)  runs,  is  used  in  its  full  extent,  without  any  modifica- 
tion. In  the  .sentence,  "  John  runs  rapidly,"  the  verb  has 
been  modified  and  its  application  changed.  So  in  the 
expression,  "  a  famous  man,"  the  attribute  denoted  by  tlie 
word  f(tmot(>^,  is  used  in  its  full  extent;  whereas  the 
application  of  the  adjective  may  be  clianged  by  the  use 
of  the  word  rcry,  "a  very  famous  man." 

An  Adverb  adds  something  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
it  modifies,  but  does  not  alter  the  meaning  of  the  word 
itself.  "  Riii'i--^  '/'(tpidly"  means  all  that  ricas  means  and 
moi-e,  and  tin  s  limits  the  application  of  the  verb  tc  a 
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c.'rtaiii   ivstricti-.l  class  of    tl..     .ictioiis    (Inioti-.l    \>y   ihr 
wonl   rn,>s.     ".I..lin  runs"  is  a  l.n.a.l   st.it. ■iiinil  wl-'wli 
covers  a  coiisidcralilc   iiuiiil.fr  ol"  possililc   acts.     In  tlu' 
.sentence,    ".Juhn    runs    rai.i.Uy,"    the   advcrl.   limits   the 
idea  of  Johns  action  to  a  smaller  numl.er  of  instances 
The  expn'ssion,  "a  very  famous  man,"  means  all  that  in 
meant   hy  the  phrase,  "a  famous  man,"  and  more.     In 
thus  a.Min;,'  to  the  meanin;,'  of  /"»'""■''.  tlic  adverb  n-r;/ 
restricts  the   a[»iilicatiou  of   the  a<ljective    f"in<»is  to  a 
smaller  <,n()Ui).     In  the  si'ntence,  ".Tohn  runs  more  ra}.idly," 
somethinj^liaslieen  added  to  the  meaning;  of  the  attribute 
denoted  by  mpidly,  by  the  niodifyin<;-  word  imur. 

An  A<lverl)  is  a  word  which  adds  to  tlie  meaning;  and 
limits  the  application  of  a  \  erb,  adjective,  or  other 
adverb. 

41.  Kinds  of  Adverbs. 

Adverbs  may  be  cla.ssitied  on  the  f)asis  of  meaning'. 

1.  AnvEKHS  OF  Time:  Notr,  th<'ii,  "ft''>;  ^''i'orr,  ini- 
tnedidtcly. 

■2.  Adverbs  of  Place:  H'-rr,  then',  hltlwr,  thiflm', 
thenci'. 

3.  Adveuus  of  Manneu:  Qiilckhj,  shnvli/,  hcfter, 
worse,   ii'ill,  ill. 

4.  ADVEIU5S  OF  l)E(il{EE:  Very,  almosf,  qiuU',  rufircly, 
too. 

5.  Adverf.  OF  Ne<;ation  :  Xot. 

6.  Ai)VEiU'.s  OF  Cause  and  C^onsei^uence:  Therefore, 
wherefore,  tvhy,  thus. 
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A<lvor}).s  used  to  iiitnxluct'  i|UfstioMs,  ;i.s  irju'u,  trhfrr, 
Iniif,  "hi/,  jiic  HoiiH'tiiiics  cillcd  Intkhkooative  Adveuus 
(if  Tiiiit',  IMacc,  Maiiiicr  oi-  ('uu.st'. 

It  is  an  ol-l  suNMUsf  tliat  wbrii  out'  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
uiiat  to  do  with  a  word,  the  best  plan  is  to  put  it 
with  the  advi'iits.  Woids  ordinaiily  usimI  as  nouns  or 
adjectives  or  combinations  ol'  these  with  prepositions, 
may  take  on  a  spicial  *luty  and  sometimes  become 
restricted  to  that  usu  :  "  He  ran  lionw  :  "  "  he  must  iinds 
uo  back  to  his  friends;"  "it  is  nil  impoitant;  '  "they 
were  weary  ciunKfli."  Such  woi"ds  as  afoot,  (is'ulf, 
iilii'oad,  iirujlit,  (ifltirsf,  nUir,  (uwtr  etc.,  are  e([uivalent 
to  adverbial  adjuncts,  the  {)reHx  ('  havini^  taken  the 
place  of  some  preposition,  usually  oit.  With  lii/ 
(weakened  to  be),  we  <^et  l>t'ftiiti--<,  h/sidt's,  hcfict'cn  (by 
twain).  Whenever  a  phrase  in  this  way  becomes 
contracted  int:o  a  sint^le  word,  it  is  classed  as  an 
adverb. 

Most  of  our  adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by 
th(i  addition  of  the  sutHx  ///  (ly  =  like).  Most  adjectives 
of  (juality  admit  of  this  change.  A  few  come  from 
ailjectives  and  nouns  with  the  sutfi.x  -r/.sr,  forming  com- 
pounds such  as  /«7.v'(ri.NY',  oflicy^visc,  Ir'iH/fJorlKC,  nowise, 
ci'ij.sstvise.  Some  adverbs  of  direction  are  formed  by  the 
ad<lition  of  word  ov  wards;  toward  (towards):  upward; 
forward. 

Many  words  are  used  in  the  same  form,  both  a.s 
adjectives  and  adverbs:  mxch,  wore,  littU',  fast,  far, 
ill,  HOHud,  r'irif/,  hn'd  etc.:  and  the  adverbial  u.se  of 
an    adjective    in    poetry    aiid    in    dignitied    language    is 
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f rt'(lU('iit :  "Soft  si;;li«"(l  tin-  Mute;"  Mv  jiliiycd  iiic 
fa/st'-."  "  E.i'cft'diiKi  ^^vviii  iunl  pi-i'cious  promises  ;  "  "It 
<n\'W  'iroiidroiis  cold. "  It  is  soiiictiiiu'S  ditlifull  to  decide 
wht'tluT  ji  word  is  to  Ix-  n-wii'dcd  us  an  jidverh  of  this 
type  or  as  a  true  adjective:  "Hope  springs  eternal  in 
tlie  Imniaii  breast:"  "  Slmi'  and  stii-i'  conies  up  tlu; 
iroldeii  year:"  "Fair  lauijlis  the  moon  and  soft  V a 
zepliyr  blows." 

Tilt!  word  tla'i't'  in  sucli  expressions  us  "There  was 
silence  tor  a  time,"  "  Thei-e  shall  be  sliowers  of  })le.ssin<j," 
"Tliere  is  a  Reaper  whose  name  is  Death,"  is  a  mere 
expletive. 

Those  adverbs  that  express  de<]jree  an;  almost  the  onl}^ 
ones  that  modify  other  adverbs:  "  very  anjjjrily :"  "almost 
liere  : "  "  more  frequently  ; "  qii  ite  openly  ;  "  "  too  soon  ;  " 
"enflrehj  well."  These  are  very  fi-eely  u.sed  with  adjec- 
tives also.  They  are  less  used  with  verbs,  some  of  them 
being  entirely  unsuitable.  Very  and  too  do  not  go  with 
verbs,  not  even  with  participles,  unless  they  have  been 
habitually  used  as  adjectives.  "  Veri/  fatigued,"  "  very 
frightened,"  "  too  bored,"  are  expressions  to  be  avoided. 
We  say  "very  or  too  weary,"  but  "very  vnuli,  or  too 
much  fatigued  :  "  "  very  or  too  timid  ;  "  but  "  very  much 
or  too  much  frightened." 

There  are  cases  wliere  adverbs  seem  to  modify  other 
words  than  verbs,  adjectives  and  other  adverbs.  "  He 
stood  just  outside  the  door  ;  "  "  far  beyond  the  village." 
Here  tlie  adverbs  Jr.v^  and  far  modify  the  words  outside 
and  beyond  respectively.     Tliese  two  words  here  used  as 
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prcpositioiiH  cany  with  tliciii  an  iulvfrhial  force  nucIi 
a-<  may  clearly  Ik;  obscrvcil  in  tlic  cxpn'ssiotiH :  "He 
st(MMl  iusl  outside:"  "  tlie  villa<:e  is  far  hevoiul."  It 
is  the  a(lv('il)ial  element  Hu<^<^(ste<l  by  tlitse  prepositions 
that  the  adverbs  moilify.  Sometimes  an  adverb  seems 
to  modify  a  substantive,  as  in  the  expression,  "after 
my  i-etuin  Innnc  yesierddi/,"  but  it  is  rather  the  action 
sui;;,'ested  than  the  tliinj^  spoken  of,  that  we  have  in 
mind  in  such  cases. 


42.  Comparison  of  Adverbs. 

Somt!  adverbs  admit  of  deojrecs  of  comparison.  There 
ari!  the  two  forms,  comparative  and  superlative,  as  in 
the  adjective.  When  two  instances  of  an  action  or  an 
attiibute,  ditiering  from  each  other  in  some  manner  or 
dej^ree,  are  compared  together,  the  form  which  is  used  to 
denott^  that  one  which  surpasses  the  other  is  called  the 
CoMi'Aii.VTiVE  Degiiee  of  the  adverb.  "John  reads 
badly,  but  Thomas  reads  vu)rs('." 

When  si'vcral  instances  of  an  action  or  an  attribute 
•litfering  from  each  othi'r  in  some  manner  or  degree,  are 
compared  together,  the  form  which  is  used  to  denote  that 
one  wiiicli  surpasses  all  the  rest  is  called  the  superlative 
degree  of  the  adverb.  "  Of  all  the  troops  that  regiment 
fought  Jtt'st."  "He  was  Icsm  hungry  than  I;  but  John 
was  the  le<ist  hungry  of  the  three." 

Only  a  few  words  that  are  ahvaj's  Adverbs  have  a  real 
comparison  of  their  own:  soon,  son)irr,  sooiifsf ;  often 
<>ff(',i''r,  ofti.nii'xt ;  and  in  Modern  English,  the  comparative 
and   superlative   of  adverbs  are  seldom  formed  by  the 
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surtixcs  //■Mild  fst,  «\('<'j)t  wlicrr  tiicy  aii'  tlic  sjinir  in 
t'onii  as  tlir  (■(.rivspdiHlin';  luljfct i\ fs.  'I'lu*  usual  ui<"lt' 
is  to  piitix  //(../•'■  uinl  most  :  "pnnKlly,  inon  \)vu\n\\y,vinst 
proutlly." 

43.  Syntax  of  Adverbs. 

Since  tlif  usf  ol"  an  Ailvt-rl)  is  to  nio<lily  sonu'  otlicr 
woifl,  t-ait'  nmst  always  1k'  taktii  lo  t,n\t'  it  such  a  position 
in  tl»(!  scntciiet'  that  tlint'  can  he  no  doulit  as  to  whicli 
word  or  words  it  is  int<'iidfd  to  nio«lil'y.  What  exactly  is 
meant  in  tiif  I'ollowini,'  ' 

".John  can  wttik  in  the  inoniini,'  <>tily.  " 
''.John  can  only  work  in  tin-  inorniiig." 
"Only  John  can  work  in  the  nioriiinu;.'' 

FrtHjuently,  however,  au  Adverb  may  he  sliiFte<l  about  in 
a  .sentence  wltiiout  chantfing  its  grammatical  foice.  Such 
expresvsions  as,  '"to  ('(nii/ilrtcl  1/  overcome,"  "to  llioroin/hlif 
examine,"  "to  tvlioUij  misunderstand"  are  to  be  avoi<led 
wherever  possible.  Instances  of  the  use  cjf  the  S[)lit 
intinitiv((  are  to  be  found  in  the  standard  woiks  of 
literature.  Nevertheless  the  student  will  do  well  to  avoid 
its  use,  exce})t  in  those  cases  wluii'  doubt  might  arise  a.s 
to  tlu!  word  to  which  the  adverb  is  related. 

44.  Parsing. 

Parse  the  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  in  the  following: 
"It  was  a  warm  day.  T')m  put  on  a  liglit  coat  and 
went  out.  The  sun  was  then  shining  very  laightly  ;  but 
presently  some  clouds  appeared.  Soon  these  clouds 
Co\ered  the  sky,  and  the  day  grew  darker.  That 
niiriit  was  the  coldest  we  had." 
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a : 

Adjective,  Deinoimtralive, 

(or  Iiidi-liliite  Alliele) 

poiiitinv'  out  </(»//. 

warni  : 

Adjective,  < Qualitative, 

<lii,ilif\  iiig  '/".'/. 

oil  : 

Atlverli,  of  I'lace, 

modifying  )>iil. 

light: 

Adjective,  <^ii:ilitative, 

(jualifying  <-i,at. 

out  : 

Adveih,  of  IMa.  e. 

modifying  in  nt.                                          1 

til.-  : 

Adjective,  I)emoii:»trativ'e, 

' 

(oi'  Definite  Article) 

pointing  out  .<««. 

thru  : 

Adveil),  of  Time, 

modifying  imn  shiiiiiig. 

veiy  ; 

Atlverh,  of  Degree, 

modifying  lui'/lil/i/. 

hi  ightly  : 

Adverb,  of  Manner, 

nK)difying  v(i'<  o/i/«/My. 

liiesoiitly 

Atlverh,  of  'I'iiue, 

modifying  upi>'<ir<(l. 

HDiiif  : 

Adjective,  <iii!intitative. 

(jualifying  fluinli. 

modifying  r((c</<,/.                                       i 

soon  : 

Adverb,  of  Time, 

these  : 

Adjective,  Demonstrative, 

pointing  <iut  c'tiiul".                                    l 

darker  : 

Adjective,  Quantitative, 

in  the  I'redicate  dencribing                     f 

(Comparative  Degree) 

(liiij.                                                          1 

tli.vt: 

Atljective  Demonstriitive, 

jiointiiig  out  h'njht.                                      1 

coldest : 

Adjective,  Qualitative, 

in  I'redicate  describing                            1 

(Superlative  Degree) 

nvjht.                                                       1 

• 

Exercises 

1.  Form  sentences  or  phnisi'x  in  vhich  the  foil  oioinij  adjectives 
are  plaoul  aj'ttr  tin'  iioinis  tli<i/  quali/y.  diviff,  ih-i:t,  evrhistiiKj, 
Ijresnmptiv,  royal,  niiiistrr,  total,  triumphant,  militant,  iijiiritnal. 

2.  Form  adjecfii'f'ii  j'rotn  the  Jollon-in'j  iianns  :  care,  conraye, 
lire,  mail,  hate,  nki/,  ivretc]i,/iite,  muscle,  promise,  j)lani't,  chnnent, 
diuwn,  desjiot,  Lutaui/,  (Uiuada. 

3.  Use  "«"  or  "an''  hi/are  mch  uf  the  following  e.r/rressions: 
u}iiversitu,  iniiiifT^^tinff  hook,  union,  onion,  tiniform,  iiiiiri-rs- 
ally  received  c/'i/iiun,  ■uinjure,  euloytj,  European,  year,  urn, 
hospital,  ha'itind  drunkard,  hotel,  hour,  honest  man,  Jious'-, 
itistiii  If,  Itisturical  lecture,  hero,  heroic  deed,  hi/pocrdicui  uc'iou, 
haruiiyue,  usurper. 
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4.  Give  r>'afi(»is  for  ii,>tiii(j  or  oniittiruj  to  use  the  article  in 
thcfoUoiritiij:  1.  Wellington,  soldier  and  slatosinan,  died  in 
18")2.  2.  A  wliite  and  hiack  cow  were  in  the  field.  3.  A 
wliite  and  l)l;ick  cow  was  in  the  field.  4.  I  saw  there  the 
president,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  society.  5.  He  is 
president  and  manager  of  the  company.  6.  He  deserves  the 
name  of  .scholar.  7.  What  kind  of  a  tree  is  that  ]  8.  They 
killed  a  citizen  and  householder  of  the  town.  9.  He  had  few 
friends.      10.  He  got  little  credit  for  his  work. 

5.  U  '^  the  words  mnch  and  VKtny,  and  little  and  few  in 
sentences  to  illustrate  the  dill'erence  between  quantity  and 
number. 

6.  Use  also  the  words  enoityh,  soine,  no,  all  and  any  for 
the  same  purpose. 

7.  Show  by  illustrative  .sentences  that  (a)  a  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  possessive  {b)  an  adjective  phrase  (')  an  adjective  clause 
{d)  a  gerund  (')  a  participle  {f)  an  infinitive  may  stand  in  the 
attributive  relation  to  a  noun. 

8.  Explain  :  the  more  the  merrier,  all  the  quicker,  none  the 
worse,  f/uite  the  contrary,  at  the  hust,  just  the  same,  none  the  less. 

9.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  italicised  words  in  the 
followiinj  :    "  a  few  books  ;  "    '•  a  good  many  trees  : "  "  He  had 

somethivg  the  manner  of  a  Southerner  ;  "  "  The  Scheld,  almost 
exclusively  a  Belgian  river  ;"  "  thria  the  usual  fare." 

10.  What  do  yon  think  of  the  folloiriiKj :  "Eve  was  the 
fairest  of  her  daughters  ; "  "This  principle  is  of  all  others  the 
most  important.'' 

11.  Write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  following  words 
as  adrrrbs  and  as  adjectives  :  any,  nil,  enough,  half,  ill,  much, 
like,  less,  the,  very,  right. 

12.  Explain  the  nse  of  the  itrduixrd  icordfi  in.  the  foUoiring  : 
"  He  -walked  a  mile  ; "    "  The  girls  study  two  hours  in  the 
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morning  "   "  Ho  jumped  kI.i;  ffiM  ;  "  "  He  doesn't  ciirc  a  rnp  ;  " 
"  The  lx)ok  cost  two  dollars  ;  "  "  The  train  went  a  viUi;  a  minnte." 

1 3.  Parse  all  the  adjectives  and  adverbs  in  the  folhnoing 
pa/isaf/es :  1.  Few  and  short  were  the  prayers  we  said.  2. 
Dear,  happy,  never-to-])e-forgotten  Christmas.  3.  We  found 
tlie  way  easy.  4.  We  found  the  way  easily.  5.  What  is 
read  twice  is  commonly  bettei-  understood  than  what  is  tran- 
scribed. 6.  The  wind  blew  fresh.  7.  Never  have  I  seen  such 
strength  so  easily  exerted.  8.  You  had  better  go  home  now  ; 
you  have  been  working  too  hard  to-<lay.  9.  We  held  fast  as 
long  as  we  could  ;  but  we  felt  our  strength  slowly  ebbing  away. 
10.  The  room  was  uncomfortably  warm.  11.  A  great  cloud 
rising  in  the  west  and  noi-th,  a  vast,  slaty-blue,  seamless  dome, 
silent,  portentous,  with  edges  of  silvery,  frosty  light. 
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THE  VKRB 


A  Verb  is  a  word  by  means  of  wliicli  wo  say  some- 
thin*;,  ask  a  (luestiou  or  give  a  connnand  concerning 
some  person  oi-  tiling. 

Our  minds  possess  a  certain  power  known  as  judgment. 
This  pt)\ver  of  judgment  is  the  essential  feature  of  the 
minds  of  all  human  beings.  Judgments  find  full  and 
complete  expression  in  sentences.  We  say  that  language 
"grows  out  of  thought,"  that  thought  is  "clothed  in 
language,"  tliut  language  is  "  the  vehicle  of  thought."  It 
is  ditHcult  to  sjiy  exactly  what  the  relation  between 
thought  and  language  is ;  but  we  know  that  it  is  a  very 
intimate  one.  Whatever  its  true  nature  may  be,  the 
relation  between  thought  and  language  in  general  is  the 
same  as  that  which  exists  between  the  judgment  and  the 
sentence  in  particular.  The  judgment  naturally  expresses 
itself  in  the  form  of  a  sentence. 

The  Verb  is  a  necessity  in  any  attempt  to  say  some- 
thing that  calls  unmistakably  for  belief.  The  expression 
"  the  red  rose  "  does  nut  make  a  claim  upon  anyone's 
])clief.  The  sentence,  "The  rose  is  red"  asks  us  to 
believe  something. 

A  Verb  tells  us  with  reference  to  what  is  spoken  about, 
that  it  is  in  some  state  or  condition,  or  that  it  does  some- 
thing, or  that  something  has  V>eeu  done  to  it :  "  The  grass 
is  gl-een:"  "He  strikes  the  ball:"  "The  house  ivas 
barned." 
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45.  Classification. 

Stkoxo  and  Weak  Vkhiw 


Compare 

the 

folloinnfj  vi'rhK  : 

Present  Tense, 

Past  Tense. 

Present  Tense. 

PastTenge. 

(a 

) 

{b) 

mend 

mended 

ari.se 

arose 

kill 

killed 

draw 

drew 

love 

loved 

slay 

slew 

dwell 

dwelt 

sink 

sank 

bend 

bent 

win 

won 

In  tlie  first  group,  the  Pa.st  Tense  is  formed  by  adding 
il  or  (d  or  t  to  tiio  Present  Tense.  Verbs  wliicli  form 
tlie  Past  Tense  by  an  external  change,  tlie  addition 
of  a  letter  or  syllable  to  the  stem,  are  called  Weak 
Verbs. 

In  the  second  group,  the  Past  Tense  is  formed,  not  by 
an  (((Jdition  to  the  word,  but  by  a  change  in  tlie  vowel 
sound  of  the  root.  Verbs  which  form  the  past  tense 
simply  by  an  internal  change  are  known  as  Strong 
Verbs.  This  class  includes  the  mo.st  commonly  used 
and  the  oldest  verbs  in  the  language,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Old  Conjugation. 

When  we  know  the  Principal  Parts,  that  is,  the 
Present  Tense,  the  Past  Tense  and  the  Past  Participle  of 
a  Verb,  we  can  readily  construct  any  form  we  m.ay 
re(|uire.  A  list  of  sti'ong  and  wefik  verbs  is  given  in  the 
Appendix.  Meanwhile,  the  Principal  Parts  of  some  of 
each  kind  are  given  here. 
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Vkkhs  of  thk  Strong  Conji 

Present  Tense.  I'ast  Tense. 

arise  arose 

hluw  blew 

draw  drew 

drink  drank 

lie  lay 

ring  rang 

strive  strove 

wear  wore 

win  won 

wring  wrung 

Veki!s  of  the  Weak  Conji 

Past  Tense. 
bent 

bereft 


Present  Tensk 
bend 
bereave 
catch 
dream 
lay 
speed 


w 


ork 


caught 

dreamed 

laid 

sped 

wrought 


(;ation 

P.vsr  I'articii'LE. 
arisen 
bl(»wn 
drawn 
drunk 
lain 
rung 
striven 
worn 
won 
wrung 

GATION 

Past  Participlk. 
bent 
bereft 
caught 
dreamed 
laid 
sped 
wroujrht 


The  Strong  or  Old  Conjugation  includes  only  such 
verbs  as  belong  to  the  original  English  stock.  These 
verbs  are  niono.syllabic  words,  except  a  few  which  have 
prefixes. 

The  Weak  Conjugation  comprises  a  number  of  words 
of  the  old  stock,  some  which  once  belonged  to  the  Strong 
group,  all  verbs  <if  Norman-French  or  foreign  origin, 
and  all  newly-formed  verbs. 
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Tlio  conflict  between  tlio  two  modes  of  formation  may 
he  seen  in  the  existence  of  rival  fornis.  We  have  ditjyed, 
<lii(j;  skilled,  shone;  tlirirrd,  throre;  vxiked,  woke.  In 
these  cases,  the  pre.sent  tendency  seems  to  be  in  favour 
of  tlie  old  conjugation, 

Certain  verbs  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  strong 
conjugation  now  have  weakened  forms  which  have  to 
some  extent  displaced  the  others :  climhi'd,  chnnh ; 
crowed,  creiv ;  lalpcd,  holp ;  shaped,  shopen  :  shaved, 
shuven;   vielted,  molten:   swelled,  swollen. 

The  participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb ;  and  in 
some  cases,  one  of  the  rival  forms,  whether  these  are  of 
the  same  or  of  a  diflerent  ( .njugation,  is  given  over  to 
sfwcial  use  as  an  adjective,  the  otlier  being  retained  as 
the  participle  proper.  "  Cloven  foot ; "  "  (jntren  image  ;  " 
"  molfen  brass;"  "rotten  timber;"  'a  drunken  man;" 
'  ill-ijoften  gains  ;  "  "  Jm^ii  mien,  duty  ;  "  "  a  lighted  candle ;  " 
"  rodst  meat ;  "  "  on  hemh'd  knee."  The  other  forms  deft, 
'ncjraved,  melted,  rotted,  drank,  (jot,  hound,  lit,  roasted, 
bent,  are  generally  used  as  participles. 

Transitive  and  Intransitive 
Among  tlie  following  sentences,  there  are  some  which 
can  be   changed    to  the   Passive   form   and   some   which 
cannot  be  so  clianged.     Distinguish  these: 

Ho  .sat  l)y  the  window  hour  after  houf. 

Tlie  fellow  .soon  ran  away. 

The  swift  skiff  .soon  overtook  the  raft. 

He  vanished  in  the  distance. 

The  pri.soner  stole  a  watch. 

The  sun  melted  the  ice. 

The  parents  rejoice  in  tlie  success  of  the  boy. 
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In  the  sentences  vvliere  the  verljs  do  not  aihnit  of  being 
cljan<,'e.I  to  tl\e  Passive  form  tliere  is  no  01))ect.  In  such 
cases,  the  verl)  expresses  an  action  wliich  does  not  fall 
upon  some  Ohject,  and  is  called  Intraxsitivk. 

In  sentences  where  the  verl>s  admit  of  beini;  changed 
to  the  Passive  form  there  is  an  Object.  The  verb  in 
such  sentences  i.idi  ties  an  action  falling  wpon  some 
object,  and  is,  therefore,  called  Transitive. 

A  Transitive  Verb  (Latin  h-nnsire,  to  go  across)  is 
one  whicli  denotes  an  action  whicli  falls  upon  some 
object,  as  "He  lifted  the  burden:"  "His  friends  admire 
him." 

An  Intransitive  Verb  is  one  wliich  denotes  an 
action  wliich  does  not  fall  upon  some  object,  as  "He 
runs ;  "  "  He  moves  slowly  : "  "  They  rejoice  ;  "  "  Flowers 
fade." 

It  nnist  be  borne  in  mind  that  words  are  arranged  in 
classes  on  the  basis  of  their  use. 

Observe  the  foUonniKj  : 

The    little    lad    shook    with    terror.      The    child    speaks 

already. 
The  little  lad  shook  the  tree.     The  child  speaks  several 

languages. 

It  is  clear  that  the  verbs  shook  and  f<imiU  are 
intransitive  in  the  tirst  two  sentetices  and  transitive  m 
the  others. 

Besides  these  two  principal  classes  of  verbs  three  other 
kinds  mav  be  noticed. 
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1.  Vcr}>.^of  IitcompJeli-  Pirillcation.  In  transitive  and 
intransitive  verbs,  tlie  predieate  may  be  called  complete. 
Win  11  we  say,  "  Jf)lin  drinks,"  we  make  clear  at  once  the 
kin<l  of  predication  that  is  made  about  the  subject.  We 
iii.iy  i,'o  on  to  say  wliat  he  drinks,  or  why,  or  when,  or 
how;  but  the  verb  of  incomplete  predication  makes  no 
sense  unless  followed  by  a  noun,  an  adjective  or  an 
(■(luivalent  of  either.  "  Fb-  is,"  "She  seems,"  "They 
Ix'came,"  "John  can,"  an?  foiins  wluch  convey  no  definite 
iiieanin<^,  unless  we  add  some  other  woi-d  or  words,  tlius: 
'•  He  is  honest ;  "  "  She  seems  happy  ; "  "  They  became 
soldiers:"  "John  can  run."  The  verbs  Jm  sei'm,  remain, 
hrcome,  are  sometimes  called  Copulative  verbs. 

2.  X(>fio)ud  (tixl  Aiu'Uinri)  Vcrh-^.  A  word  may  be 
t'mi)loyed  as  a  verb  to  express  a  meaning  of  its  own,  or 
as  part  of  a  verb-phrase  to  help  to  make  different  forms 
of  the  verb.  Thus  in  "  I  liave  a  garden,"  h<n'e  expresses 
a  certain  idea  or  meaning,  that  of  possession ;  whereas  in 
'■  I  have  walked  about  for  an  hour,"  have  is  merely  an 
auxiliary.  "  I  do  my  work  in  the  early  morning"  illus- 
trates the  use  of  do  as  a  notional  verb;  "I  do  not  believe 
the  story,'  illustrates  its  use  as  an  auxiliary.  In  "You 
may  go  out  for  a  walk,"  may  denotes  the  idea  of  permis- 
sion. In  "Give  him  a  book  that  he  may  amuse  liimself," 
iiKiii  is  an  auxiliai'v. 

.').  ImpcrsotHt/  Verbs.  Verbs  used  with  it  as  subject 
when  if  does  not  represent  a  definite  idea,  but  only  helps 
to  express  th(!  thought  that  something  is  happening  are 
called  impersoiifd.  "  It  is  fine  iveafher:"  "  It  groivs 
dark."  In  (earlier  stages  of  the  language  there  were 
many  impersonal  verbs  without  any  subject  expressed. 
Methinks,  mefhowjht,  meseems,  meseemed,  still  survive. 
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INFLECTIONS   OF   THE   VERR 

46.  Voice. 

Til  previous  exercises  we  liave  noticed  the  ditference 
between  ACTIVE  and  Passive  forms  of  verbs. 

Tu  "  The  cat  killed  the  mouse,"'  the  Active  form  is  used  ; 

In  "  The  mouse  was  killed  by  the  cat,"  the  Passive  form. 
Observe  that  the  form  which  indicates  tliat  the  doer  of 
tlie  action  is  represented  by  tlie  id)ject  is  the  Active 
form.     The  verb  tlien  is  said  to  be  in  the  Active  Voice. 

Observe  also  that  the  form  which  indicates  that  the 
object  of  tlie  action  is  represented  by  tlie  subject  is  the 
Passive  fonu.  The  verb  is  tiien  said  to  l)e  in  the 
Passive  Voice. 

Tlie  Passive  Voice  is  a  form  which  concerns  Transi- 
tive verbs,  since  none  but  Transitive  verbs  take  an  object. 
We  may  say,  therefore,  tliat  a  Transitive  verb  is  in  tlie 
Active  Voice,  when  the  subject  of  it  represents  Uu;  doer 
of  the  a^iion :  and  in  the  Passive  Voice,  when  the  subject 
represents  tlie  receiver  of  the  action. 

In  chan^nng  from  the  active  to  the  passive  form,  the 
object  of  the  active  verb  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
passive  verb.  "Thomas  struck  the  ball"  is  an  active 
form,  and  when  changed  to  the  passive  becomes  "  The 
ball  was  struck  by  Thomas:"  but,  as  we  have  seen,  there 
may  be  two  objects  in  the  sentence,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect.  We  are  at  liberty  to  take  either  object  and 
make  it  the  subject  of  the  passive  verb  :  "  I  told  him  the 
news,"  becomes  either  "  He  was  told  the  news  by  me,"  or 
"The  news  was  told  him  by  me." 
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Kuither,  wo  are  able  to  turn  to  the  passive  form  certain 
complex  expressions  containing'  a  verb  in  the  active  voice 
followed  by  a  preposition  with  its  object.  "  He  spoke  to 
the  man"  becomes  "the  man  t/vrs  spohui  to."  "They 
took  care  of  him,"  "  He  inis  fuhni  ran'  of." 

Some  verbs  active  in  form,  are  used  witli  a  passive 
meaning.  "The  meat  cuts  tough."  "These  goods  sell 
rapidly."  "This  house  rents  easily."  The  nieanin«r  of 
course,  is  that  "  the  meat  is  tough  when  it  is  cut,"  that 
'•  the  goods  are  sold  rapidly,"  and  that  "  the  house  is 
ivnted  easily."  Again,  we  say  that  a  thing  /y7,s  soft  or 
A/.s^'N  sweet,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thing  cannot 
feel  or  taste.  We  touch  or  taste  things  and  experience 
certain  sensations. 

Tliere  are  two  features  to  be  observed  in  the  formation 
of  the  Passive  Voice,  namely  that  the  verb-phrase  in  the 
passive  form  is  composed  of  (//)  a  past  participle  of  a 
ti-ansitive  verb,  and  {b)  some  part  of  the  verb  be  as  an 
auxiliary. 

Examine  these  sentences  : 

Tiie  cab  was  drawn  by  four  horses. 

The  trees  were  shaken  by  the  wind. 

Tlie  carriage  is  driven  by  a  young  lady. 
The  principal  parts  of  these  verbs  are : 

Pkesest.  Past.  1'ast  Participle. 

draw  drew  drawn 

shake  shook  shaken 

drive  drove  driven 

Was,  were  and  ix  are  parts  of  the  verb  be. 

Point  out  the  various  parts  of  the  verb  be  in  the 
following  passive  forms : 
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"  I  am  f(»rcc«l  to  the  coiuUisioii  "  "  Wo  jvi-p  prevented 
from  doiiij,'  it."  "lie  luis  heen  prolccteil  from  every 
diuiger."  "Tln-y  will  l)e  propeily  instructed."  "He 
had  heen  iniprison«'d."  "Tlir-se  liats  li.ive  heen  worn 
f(»r  a  long  time."      "A  great  battle  was  won  there." 

The  verb  /«'  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  foriniu*^^  tenses 
jiH  well  as  in  f()iniin;f  the  passive  voiee.  The  student 
will,  therel'ore,  bear  in  mind  tliat  the  si:,ni  of  tlie  ])assive 
voice  is  not  the  verl)  be  but  the  past  participle  passive 
wliich  follows  it. 

The  verbs  in  "  I  am  come,"  "  he  is  gone  "  are  not  passive. 
Oniie  and  (jo  are  intransitive  verbs.  Come  and  (joiie  are 
participles,  but  not  passive  participles. 

47.  Mood. 

There  are  three  ways  or  modes  of  represevtivg  an 
event  or  a  circmnstance.  These  thn-e  ways  or  ntodea 
correspond  to  three  ways  of  thinkinj;  about  events  and 
circumstances.  The  speaker  may  re^iard  an  event  or 
state  of  things  as  actual,  as  a  fact  (juite  independent  of 
his  own  thoughts  about  it ;  or  he  may  regard  an  event 
or  state  of  things  not  as  actual  but  as  possible  or 
desirable  :  or  again,  he  may  will  and  determine  that  the 
imagined  or  desired  event  shall  become  real  and  actual. 

To  the  first  mentioned  way  of  thinking  corresponds  a 
way  of  speaking  known  as  the  Indicative  Mood: 
"He  is  here;"  "I  will  write  him  a  1-tter;"  "He  has 
fallen;"  "Thy  will  is  done;"  "Angels  and  ministers 
of  grace  are  defending  us."  These  examples  represent 
the  action  or  circumstance  denoted  by  the  verb,  as  an 
actual  fact. 
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To  til (' second  wuy  of  thiiikincj  cunvspuiwls  a  w.iv  of 
siM'jikiiijr  known  as  tlio  Nliuun'ctivk  MooD:  "  ()  that 
Ik-  were  luav;"  'If  ho  were  here,  I  wouM  ask  him;" 
•I  will  help  him,  lest  he  fall;"  "Thy  will  he  dune;" 
"An<,'els  and  ministers  of  jjrace,  defend  us."  1'hese 
represent  an  event  or  circumstance  not  as  an  actual  fact 
Itut  as  a  supi)()sition,  or  a  desire  that  some  ima<,dned 
I  vent  may  become  real. 

The  Imperative  Mood  corresponds  to  the  third 
way  of  thinkinir:  "Come  here;"  "Put  the  (piestion  in 
wi-itin<r;"  "Go  to  his  assistance;"     "Do  your  duty;" 

Defend  yourself."  Those  represent  the  speaker's  will 
.iiid  detennination  that  the  person  addressed  shall  l)rin<; 
to  pass  and  make  real  and  actual  an  imagined  or  desired 
action  or  event. 

The  first  of  the.se  tliree  ways  of  think in<j  is  the  most 
usual  ;  hence  the  Indicative  Mood  is  the  most  freijuently 
employed.  It  is  u.sed  to  express  what  is  (or  is  assumed 
to  be)  a  fact,  and  in  asking  questions  of  fact.  The 
verbs  in  the  following  sentences  are  all  in  the  Indicative 
Mood  : 

"  Who  is  ill  charge  of  this  office  1"  "I  do  not  know  who 
is  ill  charge." 

"Jones  is  in  cliarge."  "  If  Jones  is  in  charge,  all  is  well " 
(that  is  "  Assuming  as  true  the  theory  of  Jones  being 
in  charge,  all  is  well  "). 

It  is  possible  to  express  doubt  and  uncertainty  liy  the 
help  of  an  adverb,  as  in  the  expression  "  Perhaps  it  will 
rain  ;  "  but  the  verb  here  is  Indicative. 

The  Subjunctive  Muud  is  sometimes  called  the  Mood 
of  Subjunctive   Predication  to    distinguish  it  from  the 
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Iinlicative,    tlie    M(><m1    of    ( )l>i('cti\<'    I'nilicution.     Tlic 
ttTiii  Ohjrrfirf  is  uj)|)litMl  to  wlint  exists  or  wluit  lmp|M'iis 
as  a  fact  iinlfjK'iulcnt  of  one's  own  tliou^lit.     Tliat  wliicli 
exists   ill    the    iiiiiid    as    a    conception   merely    is  called 
Siiliji'cfiiY.      We  recognize   this    distinction  in   pi-actice. 
We  draw  a  line  between  tiie  fixed  and  settled  oi'der  of 
thin^^s  ljelon»,dn<;  to  the  real    external   world  wliieii   we 
reixard  as  the  same  for  everylKjdv,  and  the  more  or  less 
unstable  and  chanjjintj  conceptions  which  we  buihl  ami 
rebuild  in  our  private  mental  life  as  individuals.    We  are 
careful  to  <listintjuish  between  facts  and  fancies  in  the 
manafemen*.  (  f  our  affairs  and    in  the  con<iuct  of   life. 
Not  all  of  our  conceptions  and  fancies,  however,  are 
expressed  by  the  Subjunctive  IMood.    Reader  and  novelist 
alike  know  the  character  and  deeds  of  the   hero  to  be 
purely  fanciful ;  but  these  matters  are,  for  the  moment, 
retjarded  and  treated  as  actual  facts ;  and  the  story  eoes 
forward  in  the  indicative  mood.     A^jain,  it  is  u.sual  in 
putting  an  ar<;ument  or  in  stating  a  ca.se  to  employ  the 
indicative  mood.     "  We  will  assume  that  the  thing  was 
done  on  W^ednesday.      Now,  if  that  is  so  etc.";  "  If  the 
sliip  reaches  poit   on  time,  we   shall  get  home  by  the 
niifht  train."     In  these  and  similar  instances,  the  idea  is 
taken  as  actual  fact  for  the  purposes  of  the  moment. 

When  the  speaker,  however,  not  only  conceives  an 
event  or  a  state  of  things  as  a  supposition  or  as  .some- 
taing  to  be  desired,  but  also  treats  it  as  such  and  not  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  his  way  of  thinking  is  represented  by  a 
sentence  whoso  verb  is  said  to  be  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood. 

The  Subjunctive  is  employed  : 

1.  In  petition,  to  denote  a  state  of  things  which  we  wish 
to  become  real  :  "  Thv  kiiii'doni  come." 
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■J.  hi  fluiisPH  (lcnotit»j{  til.'  purport  of  a  wish  or  coniinand, 
"The  sciitoncff  is  lii.it  tlic  piivomr  he  imin-isiiwil  for 
lifts"  "  My  (It'sire  is  that  tin-  I. ill  be  paxxeif ;"  "  It 
wiis  ilecidinl  tiiat  tht-  court  tihoxld  rim." 

3.  Ill  clauses  exj  rcssiiiL,'  a  supposition  or  desire  contrary 

to  fact-  "//."/  he  tuld  iiW  ho  knew,  not hinj,'  could 
liave  saved  tlu^  pri^onei  ■. "  "If  he  inrp.  here,  he 
could  help  you;"'  "O  tliat  it  were  jK)ssihle;"  ''I 
wish  it  ver>'  in  m\' power  to  help  y<>ii  ; "  "I  feel  as 
though   I   vere  being  home  bodily  through  the  idr." 

4.  In  clauses  denoting  purpose  :     "  See   that   all    be   in 

r<'adiness;"  "(Jovern  well  tliy  appetites,  lest  sin 
snrprise  tht>e;"  "  licst  shei /o7-(/et  her  duty." 
A  Ljhince  !it  these  exjunple.s  of  the  Sulijuiictivo  Mood 
allows  thiit  the  verb  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
[ireeeded  by  a  Conjunction  if,  that,  lest,  t/iiiu<//i  etc.;  but 
the  conjunction  is  not  part  of  the  mood,  nor  in  the  mood 
always  useil  aftt;r  these  conjunctions. 

48.  Tense. 

Compare  the  following  sentences  : 

"The  wind  blows;"   "John  runs;"   "Mary  walks." 
"The  wind  blew;"  "John  lan;"    "  Mary  walked." 

What  is  the  exact  difference  between  Jdow  and  Jdcw, 
or  between  raufi  and  ran,  or  between  i/v^//,w  and  walhril  1 
It  is  a  difference  in  form  which  indicates  a  difference  in 
the  time  of  the  action. 

Compare  the  following  : 

"  He  is  writing."      "  He  has  written." 

Both  refer  to  present  time:  but  the  former  represents 
ihu  action  as  iroin^^  on,  und  the  latter  represents  the 
action  as  complete  or  finished  or  perfect. 
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(ft)   "lie  was   wiiLiiig"  Jiiid   "  Hf  had   wiltton.' 

(h)   "He  will  be  writiiii,'"  and   "He  will  have  written." 

Here  ;i»,nun  we  have  the  contruHt  between  incomplete 
action  and  couii)leted  action." 

Observe,  the  folloiving : 

"  He  writes  ;"   "  He  wrote  ;  "  "  He  will  write." 

In  tliese  sentences,  the  time  of  the  action  is  clear:  1  ut 
tlie  (juestioii  ol'  the  comi)leteiiess  or  incompleteness  of  the 
action  is  lel't  undecidi'd  or  indetinite. 

Tenses  are  varieties  of  form  in  verbs  or  verb-phrases 
wliicii  indicate  partly  tlie  Time  of  an  action  or  event, 
and  partly  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the 
event  at  the  time  referred  to. 

Eveiy  action  or  event  ninst  take  place  in  present  time, 
in  past  time,  or  in  future  time.  Verbs  have  distinction 
of  Tense  to  denote  Present,  Past  and  Future. 

Aijain,  there  are  three  ways  of  describing  an  action. 
We  may  represent  it  as  going  on  at  the  time  referred  to ; 
or  we  may  represent  the  action  as  complete  or  finished 
at  tlie  time  i-eferred  to ;  or  we  may  leave  the  question  of 
completeness  indetinite. 

Tliis  makes  in  all  nine  Tenses.  They  are  called 
Primary  Tenses,  and  may  bt;  exhibited  in  a  Table: 


TiMK.  Imi'ekfect. 

Present  I  am  writing 

Pa.st  I  w:i.H  writing 

Future  1  shall  be  writing 


Pkkfkct. 
I  have  writtea 
I  had  written 
1  shall  have  written 


Indkfinitk. 
I  write 
I  wrote 
1  shall  write 
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I  am  taught 
I  was  taught 
I  shall  be  taught 


The  corre.spoiidinfr  Pa.s.sive  forms  sire  as  follow.s : 

Time.            Impkrfkct.  Perfect.                    Indefinite, 

Present        I  am  being  tauglit  1  liave  been  taught 

Past            I  was  being  taught  I  hail  been  taught 

Future        I  shall  be  being  1  sh.ill  have  been 

taught  t.'iuglit 

In  addition  to  tlie  Phi.mary  Tenses,  tlieie  are  three 
Secondary  Foriu.s  known  as  PERFECT  Pr(x;ressive 
Tenses  : 

Present  Perfect  Progre.ssive  :    I  liave  been  writing. 
Past  Perfect  Proj'ressive  :    T  had  been  writini'. 
Future  Perfect  Piogressive :    I  shall  have  been  writing. 

Formation  of  Tenses 

The  Present  Indefinite  and  th-  ^ast  Indefinite  in 
the  Active  Voice  are  the  only  two  tenses  formed  by 
Inflections:  "  He  writes;"  "  He  walked." 

The  Imperfect  tensen  are  formed  by  combining  some 
part  of  the  verb  he  with  tlie  Present  Participle :  "  I  am 
(wa.s,  shall  be)  writing." 

The  Perfect  tenses  are  formed  by  combining  some 
part  of  the  verb  luirc  with  tlie  Pa^t  Participle;  "I  have 
(liad,  sliall  have)  written." 

Tlie  Future  tenses  are  formed  by  means  of  the 
an.Kiliary  verbs  shall  and  irill,  followed  by  the  infinitive 
mood :  "  I  f^hall,  you  will,  he  vill  write." 

All  moods  and  tenses  of  the  Passive  Voice  are  formed 
by  means  of  auxiliary  verbs,  the  Passive  Voice  of  a 
transitive  verb  consisting  of  its  pa.st  participle,  preceded 
by  various  moods  and  tenses  of  the  verb  be. 
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Uses  of  the  Tenses 
The  PiiESKXT  Indefinite  Tense  is  used  : 

1 .  To  express  an  action  now  going  on  :  "  Here  comes  the 

rain." 

2.  To  state  what  frequently  or  habitually  takes  place  or  is 

univei'sally  true  :    "  He  yoes  to  town  every  morning." 
"  Water  6o(7«  at  2 1 -2°." 

3.  To  (-xpress  a  past  action  in  lively  narration  (the  so- 

called  Historic  Present)  "  The  soldiers  ;>(ret(s  steadily 
on,  and  the  day  is  won." 

4.  To   express    a    future    action :    "  We   start    for   home 

to  morrow." 

The  Past  Indefinite  is  used  : 

1.  With  the  force  of  the  Imperfect :  "  They  danced  while 

I  played. " 

2.  To  express  what  frequently  or  habitually  happened  : 

"They  ate  plum  puddings  at  Cliristuias  and  danced 
about  the  may -pole  in  the  summer." 

The  auxiliary  do  is  used  in  the  Present  and  Past 
Indelinite  Tenses,  sometimes  simply  to  replace  the 
Present  and  Past  Indefinite : 

"  You  all  do  know  this  mantle." 

"  Tliey  did  set  broad  before  him,  and  he  did  eat." 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  emphasis  : 
'■  The  horses  do  travel  "     "  It  did  rain." 

It   is  also    used    in    Interrogative   and    in   Negative 
sentences : 

"  He  does  not  hear."     "  Do  you  hear  me?" 
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49.  Number  and  Person. 

Tlie  Verb,  like  the  Noun,  has  two  numbers,  Singular 
and  Plural. 

Wo  have  distinguished  Pronouns  of  the  First  Person, 
Pronouns  of  the  Second  Pei-aon,  and  Pionouns  of  the 
Third  Person.  In  Verbs,  a  corresponding  distinction  is 
made.  A  Verb  whose  subject  represents  the  speaker  is 
said  to  be  in  the  First  Person  ;  a  Veib  whose  subject 
represents  the  one  spoken  to  is  said  to  be  in  the  Second 
Person ;  and  a  Verb  whose  subject  represents  the  person 
or  thing  spoken  of  is  said  to  be  in  tlie  Third  Person. 
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Chapter  XV 
Tin:  NOX-FINITK  VEUB 

50.  Other  Forms  of  the  Verb. 

Observe  tlio  italicised  woids  in  tlu'  following,': 

"  To  oliri/  is  bettor  than  sacrifice."  '•  Walkiwi  is  a  pleasant 
exercise."  '■'■  Joiiilnij  wiili  the;  crowd,  he  socm  disap- 
peared." "  Lf.ov'iiiij  tlie  r<)a<l,  wc^  turned  oil"  into  the 
woods."  ••  He  likes  rendinij.''  "They  like  to  ukate." 
'•  Cryiinj  with  rage,  .John  rushed  at  his  assailant." 


1 
SCH.IKl  T 

AiurstTS 

1 

1 

rnF.i)i(  ifK 

.\ll.ri-NCTS 

Ob.tk.>  r    iR 
CoMTLKTIoS 

All.MNCTH 

To  olic.v 

is 

letter 

than  sacrifice 

Walking 

is 

exercise 

I  pleasant 

he 

Joiiiin>;  with 
the  cTOwil 

(li>ia|i))t'ar('cl 

soon 

we 

Leaving,'  the 
road 

turned 

off  into  the 
wuods 

He 

likes 

rtadin;; 

They 

like 

to  skate 

John 

Oryin(f  with 

rushed 

at  his  assailant 

It  is  evident  tliat  tlie  italicised  words  are  verlts,  since 
they  express  action.  The  student  will  also  notice  that 
three  of  them  are  participles.  Joiuin;!,  h>((ri))(j  and 
f/'//*/;// are  at  once  adjectives  and  verbs,  or  more  accur- 
ately, tlicy  are  partly  adjectives  and  partly  verbs. 
They  stand  in  the  attributive  relation  to  hf',  we  and 
John  respectively. 
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Tu  ol>c}j  and  v'<i1kin<i  are  subjects,  and  rradivg  and  to 
skiifr  are  objectH  in  tlieir  respective  sentences,  and,  there- 
fore, do  the  work  of  a  substantive. 

To  ohfij  and  /     ■<hitt'  are  called  Infinitives. 

Wdlkiin/  and  iradiv;/  are  called  Gerunds. 

Scli'ct  the  Infinitives,  ft'erinuls  and  I'drfiriples  in  the 
follmcing  : 

1.  To  drive  a  nail  straight  is  somptirnes  difficult.  2. 
Learning  a  foreign  language  recjuires  patience.  3. 
To  err  is  human.  4.  He  likes  playing  billiards. 
5.  Mixing  mortar  is  haid  work.  6.  They  love  to 
see  the  flaming  forge.  7.  He  likes  studying  mathe- 
matics. 8.  To  give  prizes  encourages  hard  work. 
9.  They  refuse  t.  play.  10.  The  spider,  spinning 
his  web,  attracted  the  attention  of  Bruce.  11. 
Cracking  nuts  injures  the  teeth.  12.  I  recollect 
throwing  it  away.  1.'?.  His  mother,  hearing  the 
noise,  rushed  In.  1-4.  The  regiment,  moving  rapidly 
forward,  occupied  the  hill. 

Observe  another  use  of  the  Infinitive.  It  maybe  used 
as  a  Noun,  as  in  the  previous  sentences.  It  may  also  be 
used  for  another  purpose. 

What  is  its  work  in  the  foil  niciny  sentences  : 
1.  We  go  to  school  to  learn.  2.  The  lawyer  rose 
to  addre.ss  the  court.  3.  He  was  quick  to  see 
the  point.  4.  He  was  willing  to  try  anything. 
5.  He  came  to  see  me.  6.  We  are  anxious  to 
go.  7.  A  charge  to  keep  I  have.  8.  Here  is  a 
house  to  let. 

Note  carefully  the  connection  of  these  Infinitives  :  go 
to  learn  ;  ro-ve  to  address ;  quick  to  see;  ivillivg  to  try; 
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_,,  mtive,  then,  inuy  be  used  us  a  noun,  or  with 

adverbial  or  adjectival  force,  by  virtue  of  a  suppressed 
})rep(Jsition. 

The  three  Verb-forms,  the  Intinitives,  the  (lerund 
and  the  Paiticiples  are  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They 
denote  actions  witho\it  reference  to  number,  person 
or  time. 

Where  a  -erb-form  is  restricted  or  limited  in  respect  to 
person  or  nundjer,  as  when  we  say:  "  He  walks"  (third 
person,  siunular  number);  "  We  ai-e  walking"  (first  person, 
plural  number),  the  verb  is  said  to  be  Finite.  When  a 
verb-form  is  unrestricted  or  unlimited  in  these  respects, 
as  in  the  expressions:  "to  walk."  "walking,"  such  forms 
are  said  to  belong  to  the  NoN-FiNiTE  or  INFINITE  Verb. 

51.  The  Participle. 

A  Participle  is  partly  Verb  and  partly  Adjective.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  Adjective  in  that  the  active 
participle  derived  from  a  transitive  verb  naturally  takes 
an  object:  "The  spider,  spinning  his  web,  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  King."  In  this  sentence,  .vj(n/nfn?(/ not 
only  (jualities  the  noun  sj,ider,  but  also  takes  an 
object,  iveJ). 

The  Participle  in  in(j  is  active,  and  is  usually  called 
the  Present  Participle.     Ohyrm-  He  follinviiuj: 
"L(H)k  at  hin»,  armed  to  the  teeth." 
"Tlie  army,  drin'.n  from  its  position,  lost  courage." 
The  Past  Participles  in  the  above,  (iniicd  an<l  driven, 
are    in    the    attributive    relation    to    him,    and    army 
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icspoctivcly.  They  are  derived  from  transitive  verbs, 
iuid  are  here  used  as  Passive  participles  to  denote  an 
action  no  lon<;er  in  progress. 


The  form  of  tlie  Participles  are : 

TuANSiTivK  Verbs. 
I'resent  seeing  ;  being  seen 

Past  (absent)  ;  seen 


Intkansitive-s. 

coming 

come 


Past  Perfect      Having  seen  ;  having  been  seen     liaving  come 

The  expressions,  (/<>in(f  to  srt',  nboat  to  covic,  supply  the 
want  of  a  Future  Participle. 

Uses  of  Participles 

1.  In  the  formntion  of  tenses  :  The  tens<'s  of  tlie  passive 

voice  are  formed  by  combining  the  verb  he  and  the 
past  participle  of  a  transitive  verb :  "  T  am  driven  ;" 
"I  vpas  driven;"  "He  will  be  driven"  etc.  The 
imperfect  tenses  of  tlie  active  are  formed  by  com- 
bining the  verb  be  and  the  present  participle  :  "  I 
am  writing;"  "T  was  writing"  etc.  The  perfect 
tenses  of  the  active  are  formed  by  coml)inirig  the 
verb  have  and  the  past  participle  :  "  I  have  driven  ;" 
"  We  have  gone." 

2.  As  compl'tioits  :   "  His  eantios  were  siirpri<iiu(j  ;  "   "  Out 

of  the  houses  tiie  rats  came  tumbling  ;  "  ^'  All -armed 
I  ride  whate'er  betide." 

3.  In  the  ahsohite  cotistrurtion  :    "  The  rain  having  cased, 

the  day  was  delightful." 
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52.  The  Infinitive. 

\\\'  have. just  seen  tliat  the  infinitive  may  l)e  use.l  as  a 
noun,  or  as  the  e(iuivalei.t  of  an  aajective,  or  with  the 
force  of  an  adverb,  with  the  preposition  suppresHcd. 

Its  use  as  a  noun  : 

1.  As  subject  of  a  verh :    "  7'(>  work  hard  is  the   proper 

thing." 

2.  As  object  of  a  verb :  "  I  love  to  hear  the  rain." 

3.  As  completion  :   "To  be  gootl  is  to  be  happy." 

4.  As  object   of   a  preposition  :  "  He   cares  for   nothing 

save  to  exca/)e  punishment." 
.^   As  an  appositive  :  "  He  formed  a  resolution  to  defend 
tiie  post  with  his  life." 
The    intinitive    may    be    used    with    the    force    of    an 
Adjective,  witl)  a  suppivssed  preposition  : 

"There   was  no  one  to  help  me;"    "A  house  to  let;" 
"  Nothing  to  do." 
It   may  be  similarly  used   as   the   eciuivalent   of   an 

Adverb : 

"  I  am  ready  to  faint  ;"  "  T  went  to  .yeehim  ; "  "  Help  me 

to  do  this ;  "    "I  rejoice  to  hear  it ; "    "  He  is  easy  to 

mannye  ;  "  "  Tliis  is  too  signiticant  to  be  omitted;"  "He 

is  worthy  to  be  love-I." 

It    is   also   read   as   a    Predicate    with   an   Objective 

Subject : 

"  He  ordered  the  briilge  to  be  lowered." 

The  infinitive   sometimas   appears   without   the    sign 

to.     The  verbs    may,  c<(,),  sjudl   will,   mast,  ht,   dare, 

da,  hid,  make,  xee,  hear,  feel,  need,  are  followed   by  an 

infinitive  without  to.  ^^ 

"He  may  (can,  must  etc.)  do  it  :  "    "  We  saw  it  shake  ; 

"  Bid  me  discourse  ; "  "  Let  us  go." 
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The  use  of  the  iiiHiiitive  («,'overne<l  by  a  preiK)8ition 
Niii>prrss('(J)  with  iii.uiy  verbs,  adjectives,  nouns  ami 
adverbs  to  denote  interest,  purjKjse,  object,  consecjuence 
and  the  like  is  very  common,  and  the  form  is  known  as 
the  Gerundial  Infinitive  : 

"  I  came  to  see  him  ;  "  "  A  house  to  let ; "  "  He  that  hath 
ears  to  hear  ;  "   "  That  is  to  sny." 

53.  The  Gerund. 

A  Gerini)  is  used : 

1.  As  subject  of  a  verb  ;  '•  Losimj  his  fortune  embittered 

him." 

2.  As  object  of  a  verb  :  "  He  loves  making  mischief." 

3.  As  object  of  a  preposition  :  "  I  am  fond  of  xtudyhiy 

mathematics." 

Compound  forms  of  the  (ierund  may  be  formed  by 
combination  with  the  verbs  he  and  Juivc. 

"He  was  accused  of  hdviny  dinclosed  tiie  secret;"  "He 
is  desirous  of  henry  admittid  ;  "  "  He  received  credit 
for  having  been  injured  in  defence  of  liis  country." 

The  Gerund  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Verral 
Noun.  Tlie  chief  test  of  the  former  is  that  it  may  be 
replaced  by  some  noun  that  is  not  \erbal.  The  Verbal 
Noun  cannot  take  an  object,  but  refjuires  the  preposition 
of:  "  We  frightened  the  wolves  by  firin(j  our  guns." 
Firlvyifi  a  Gerund.  "The  firing  of  guns  was  heard." 
Flrliuf  here  is  a  Verbal  Xoun. 

Other  points  of  difference  between  the  two  are  that 
the  Verbal  Noun   may  be  preceded   by  an  article  or  a 
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.Icnnnslrativo  ..r  a  nunuMal  a.ljectiv.;  it  n.ay  ..  «s(mI 
in  the  nlural,  au.l  may  U^  .l^'^l'tH.!  l.y  an  adjective, 
whereas  the  (Je.una  is  not  premled  by  a.i  artic  e  or 
aemonstrative  adjective,  ca.uu.t  he  «se('  in  the  phiral, 
and  if  nioditie-l,  is  nioditie.!  hy  an  a<lverh. 

Th"  following  sentences  will  illustrate  these  points: 
-rhe  <ryhu,  of  children  waked  me."     '' These  J.»Wt«V'| 
and  t>riMn,j>*  c.nfused  me  and  annoyed  me."     "  A  loud 
barking  was  heard." 
In  these  instances    of    the    Verbal  Noun,   the  article 
(definite    and    indefinite),    the    demonstrative    and    the 
adjective  appear,  and  the  use  of  the  plural  is  illustrated. 
The  expression,  "The  doj;  attracted  my  attention  by 
iMrki^u,  loudly,"  is  an  example  of  the  use  of  an  adverb 
with  a  (ierund. 

Both  the  Gerund  and  the  Verbal  Noun  may  be  pre- 
eede<l  by  a  possessive  noun  or  ])ronoun.  Mokivo  and 
miHHmii  are  Gerunds  in  the  following : 

"The  trouble  was  cause<l  by  his  making  public  what  had 
been  entrusted  to  him."     "  We  read  of  Caesar's  passmg 
the  Rubicon." 
The  wonl  rvlmi,   in  the   next   example  is  a  Verbal 

Noun  :  J  „    ,  V 

»  My  friend's  graceful  riding  was  much  admired.     '  Your 
riding  has  not  improved  very  much." 
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CONJUGATION   OF  THK   VKIlli 

54.  Example  of  Coi]jugation. 

All  the  fonns  of  tlie  veil)  used  to  indicate  Voice,  Mood, 
TeiiHe,  Nuiiiljcr  and  Person  may  be  set  out  tojji  ther  in 
Older;  and  such  a  collection  of  intiectioiis  ai,  combina- 
tions is  allied  a  Conjugation.  As  an  example,  take  a 
few  of  the  forms  of  the  verb  sviite. 

Inuicativk  ^fooi) 

Active  Voice 

PRKSENT  InDKFINITE.  PRESENT    I'KRFECT. 

Singular.  Plural.  Siiifjular.  Plural. 

1st.    I  smite  We  smite  I  have  smitten  We  have  smitten 

2iul.  Thou  amitest  You  smite  Thou  hast  smitten  You  have  smitten 

3rd.   He  smites  They  smite  He  has  smittc  i  They  have  smitten 

Present  iMPKKFEcr. 


Singular. 
Ist.    I  am  smiting 

2nd.  Thou,  etc. 


Plural. 
We  are  smiting 

etc. 


lat. 


Future  Indefinite. 
Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  smite       We  shall  smite 


Present  pERFErrr  of  Continued 

Action. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  have  been      We  have  been 

smiting  smiting 

etc.  etc. 

Future  Perfect. 
Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  have       We  shall  have 
smitten  smitten 


Passive  Voice 
Present  Indefinite  Tense.  Present  Perfect  Tknse. 

Singular.  Plural.  Singular.  Plural, 

ist.    I  am  smittuu      We  are  smitten      I  have  been      We  have  been 

smitten  smitten 
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The  student  Hluml.l  try  Lis  luuul  at  constructing'  th.^ 
renuiinin.r  forms  vvitliout  consulting;  the  tahK's  Nvhich 
are  Kiv.rin  lull  in  the  ApiH-ndix.  In  the  nu-antm.e,  tl»e 
foregoing'  inaicutes  the  method  of  conjuj^^atinj,'  the  verb. 

65.  The  Use  of  Auxiliaries. 

The  distinctions  of  Voice,  Moo.1  und  Tense  are  marked 
by  means  of  endings  an<l  by  the  use  of  auxiliaries. 

Our  language  was.  at  one  time,  well  supplied  with 
endings,  but  at  present,  there  are  n..t  many  left.  In  the 
simple  tenses  of  the  finite  verb,  there  are  est,  an.l  s, 
nhuikr.sC  "thinks:"  -stvikest,"  "strike-s:"  and  ui  the 
participles  and  gerunds,  we  have  i>nj  and  en,  "  thinkn^fif  " 
and  "  slrickf'n." 

In  the  compound  tenses,  auxiliaries  are  used.  The 
verb-phrases  of  the  compound  tenses  sometimes  consist 
of  three  auxiliaries  along  with  the  principal  verb. 

Bk,  Have,  Shall,  Will,  May,  Do  are  the  auxiliaries 
employed  in  the  formation  of  the  compound  tenses  of 
the  verb.     Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these  is  the 

verb  Be. 

The  Veuh  Be 

The   Principal    Parts   are— Present,   am:    Past,   wiis; 
Past  Participle,  been. 

Indicative  Mood 


Pkfsent  Inuefinite  Tknse. 
Singular.  Plural. 


Freskst  Perfkt  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 


1st.     I  am 
2ml.   Thou  art 
3rd.    He  is 


We  are 

You  are 
They  are 


I  have  been 
Thou  hast  been 
He  has  been 


We  have  been 
Yim  have  betul 
They  have  b«en 
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Past  Indbki?(itr  Trnse. 

Siiij,'Hlar. 

1st.       I  waH 

'.'lid.      Thou  want  or 

WC'lt 

.'{til.       Hu  wa8 


Past  I'r-Rrw-r  Tbnsi:. 


Plural. 
\V«!  were 

Yiiu  weri; 


Singuliir. 

I  hiiil  Wvn 
Tlum  ha«lHt  iKjt-ii 


They  wen-       H«i  ha<l  l>eeii 


Plural. 
Wo  had  lieen 
V'ou  hail  \k'vu 

They  hail  l>cen 


Kin?Kit  IsiiKFisnK  Tkns 


iHt. 
■Jllll. 


Singular. 

I  shall  Im! 
Thou  will  l>e 


Plural. 
Wi!  whall  1m 


Hill.       He  will  lie 


KiTiKK  I'fiHKKrr  Tknse. 

Singular.  Plural. 

I  shall  have  Iweii  We  shall  have  Imen 

You  will  he     Thou  wilt  have  You  will  have  heeu 

Iteen 

I'hey  will  l)o   He  will  have  They  will  have 

been  heen 

SuuJUNCTivK  Mood 


Pkksknt  Isdkfimtk  Tknsk. 


Pkfsent  Pkrfkct  Tense. 


Singular. 

Plural, 

Singular. 

Plural. 

lat. 

(If)  I  be 

We  be 

I  have  been 

We  have  l)cen 

•_>i.(l. 

Thou  be 

You  l>e 

Thou  have  l>een 

You  have  been 

:\v,\. 

Hebe 

They  be 

He  have  l)een 

They  have  been 

Past  I.nukfisitf 

Tk.nse. 

Past  Pkrfect  Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

Singular. 

Plural. 

l.st. 

I  were 

We  were 

I  had  been 

We  liad  Iteen 

•ii.il. 

Thou  wert 

You  were 

Thou  hulst  been 

You  had  been 

.•k<l. 

He  were 

They  were 

He  had  been 

They  had  been 

Past  Indekinitk  Tessk. 
(Secondary  form,  when  not  preceded 
by  a  conjunction). 

Singular.              Plural.  Singular. 

1st.        I  should  be        We  should  I  should  have 

be  been 

•Jiid.      Thou  wouldst    You  would  I'hou  wouldst 

be                           be  have  been 

:i;-d.       Hu  would  be      They  would  He  would  havi 

be  been 


Past  Pbrfkct  Tensk. 
(Secondary  form). 


Plural. 

We  should  have 

been 
You  could  have 

been 
Thfiv  would  have 

been 
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Impkrativk  Mood 

Singular  li.   {thou).  I'luriil  B>'  (>Jou). 

[  Iiifinitivfs,  to  be  to  have  been. 


Non-finite  forms:      '  (leiun.ls,  being  having  U-en. 

[  Paiticiijles,  being         having  been,  been. 

Tl»e  Verb  Be  is  importiuit  both  iw  an  Auxiliary  verb 
a.i.l  as  a  Principal  ve.b.  Observe  the  following  instances 
of  its  use  as  an  Auxiliary  : 

1.  "You  were   defeated."     "Thou    art    doomed."     "He 

wa.s   up.set."     '"I    am    injured."     "He    is    delayed." 
"We  shall  he  delayed." 

2.  "  I  am  coining."     "  He  i.s  drinking." 

In  the  tirst  group,  the  various  forms  of  the  verb  Jx'  {if<, 
am,  was,  wn-f,  art)  are  employed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Passive  Voice  and  Tenses. 

In  the  second  group,  they  are  used  in  tlie  formation  of 
Tenses  only. 

Have  is  important  both  as  a  Principal  Verb  and  as 
an  Auxiliary.  It  is  used  both  in  the  Active  Voice  and  in 
the  Passive  to  form  the  Perfect  Tenses: 


Passivk. 

I  have  been  told. 

I  shall  have  been  told. 

I  had  been  told. 


Active. 

Present  Perfect     T  have  told. 
Future  Perfect       I  shall  liave  told 
Past  Perfect  I  had  told 

Have  is  used  as  a  Notional  Verb  in  the  sense  of 
pussy's...  ••  He  lias  money."  "  He  has  had  more  money 
than   he  ni't'ch'd." 

SH\Lb  and  Will  form  the  future  tenses  of  the  Indica- 
tive, both  Active  and  Passive,  slmll  being  used  for  the 
tirst  iHjrson,  will  for  the  second  aii.l  third  in  atKruuitive 
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principal  sentences;  l)ut  in  subordi.  ■'■  Ciauses  after  a 
rt'liitive  or  such  words  as  if,  tlioiijjh  ,  xt,  ntilfss,  anfil, 
<is,  wln'Uy  the  verb  shtill  is  used  throut^lumt.  "  I  sliall 
vrn,"  "  We  sliall  go,"  '  You  will  go,"  "  They  will  go;"  but 
"When  He  .sA/f/^  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him;"  "Any 
one  who  shdll  be  guilty  of  neglect  etc. ;  "  "I  will  w^ait 
until  you  .s/t«7Z  think  it  proper  to  go ;"  "If  it  nhtill  be 
pi'oved  etc." 

Shall  implies  an  obligation  to  do  something.  When 
used  in  the  first  person  as  a  simple  auxiliary  of  a  future 
ten.se,  it  seems  to  indiciite  tliat  the  speaker  acknowledges 
his  dependence,  either  upon  the  will  of  others  or  upon 
the  force  of  circumstances.  Similarly  iiill  is  used  in 
the  second  and  third  pei-sons  and  .suggests  that  the  action 
depends  upon  the  will  of  the  other  person.  In  <iuestions 
and  in  reported  speech,  .s7/(//^  is  the  same  in  the  .second 
and  third  persons  as  it  would  be  in  the  answei-,  or  as  it 
was  in  the  direct  speech  :  "  Shull  you  go  by  boat  or  by 
train?"  "I  shall  go  by  train."  "John  said  that  he 
shindd  not  set  out  to-morrow."  The  verb  u.sed  in  the 
(juestion  depends  on  what  is  expected  in  the  reply. 
"  Will  you  have  tea  or  coffee  ?"  "I  will  have  tea."  The 
(juestion,  "  Will  I  do  .so  and  .so  V  is  absurd.  Will  in  the 
first  person  implies  intention,  and  one  does  not  look  to 
others  for  information  regarding  one  own  intentions. 

Shall  and  Will  when  used  merely  as  sign.s  of  tense, 
are  devoid  of  notional  force.      When  used  as  notional 
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There  is  no  prediction  of  a  future 
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It  is  true  tliat  tlie  ^xprnssions,  "I  sliall  he  jjlad,"  "I 
sluill  1.0  pleas.".!,"  "  I  sl.all  be  .leli<rht.-<l,"  all  convey  the 
i.h-a  of  willin<,n»ess  ;  hut  the  i.lea  of  Avillin;,Miess  is  in  the 
words  (//'/'/,  ph'iisrd,  delvjhtnl,  and  not  in  the  word  nhall. 

Shoii.I)  and  Would  are  use<l  as  si<;nH  of  the  Sub- 
junctive. 

May  is  used  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  Subjunctive  Mood: 
"Give  me  wator,  that  1  ///</// not  thii-st;"  "  He  strove  that 
slie  ui'xjht  succeed."  As  a  principal  or  notional  verb, 
iiunj  denotes  (1)  the  absence  of  any  obstacle  to  an 
action  :  "  A  ntan  may  easily  make  mistakes  :  "  "  He  may 
be  rich  and  noi  happy:"    (2)  permis.sion  :    "You  may 


now  ^o. 


Do  as  a  principal  verb  is  equivalent  to  perform  :  "  Do 
your  duty."  Its  use  as  an  auxiliary  is  noticed  on  page 
14G. 

Certain  verbs  in  constant  use  are  .sjiid  to  be  defective, 
because  they  have  not  the  full  complement  of  moods  and 
tenses. 

i^hiiU  has  shoahl  and  vill  has  «v>t(/./ as  past  indefinite. 
Mujht  is  the  past  indefinite  of  may.  Mn^t  lias  no  varia- 
tioiis  <jf  form.  Cotdd  is  the  past  indeHnite  of  van.  Wot 
and  ivist  {ire  companion  forms  of  tv'd  and  are  rarely  ased 
now-a-.lays.  "  fr'<»/ ^ror'  =  knows;  "  I  iri.s«  not  that  he 
was  the  hi^di  priest "  =  knew  not.  Onnht  was  the  past 
ti'use  of  the  verb  oirt:  Dare,  originally  a  past  tense, 
bi^came  a  present  from  which  dxr.^t  was  formed.  Worth 
is  a  relic  of  a  verb  meaning  to  h'nnne  :  "  Woe  worth  the 
Jay  "  =  "  Wo"  be  to  the  day." 
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Chaptku  XVII 
SYNTAX    OF  THE   VEIIR 

56.  Agreement  and  Government. 

A  Verb  ajjrees  witli  its  Subject  in  mimber,  and  in 
pei-Non  and  number  when  the  Subject  in  a  Pronoun.  As 
the  subject  names  the  tliinir  the  sentence  is  about  and 
the  verb  tells  somethin;^  about  that  thin<j,  it  is  natural 
that  there  should  be  agreement  between  subject  and 
verb  in  respect  of  the  points  they  liave  in  common.  "  He 
is  ;  "  "  They  are  :  "  "  The  boys  play  ;  "  "  Men  are  mortal." 
These  sentences  illustrate  the  agreement  spoken  of. 

A  .subject  may  be  plural  in  form  but  singular  in 
meaning.  In  such  case  wheri^  a  single  whole  is  meant, 
a  sino-ular  verb  is  reciuired.  "  Mea.sles  is  a  diseji.se  of 
childhood."     "  Ten  miles  is  a  long  walk." 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  singular  subjects  con- 
nected by  "either-or,"  or  "  neither-nor,"  suggesting  an 
alternati\  e,  the  verb  is  singular.  "  Either  John  or  James 
is  at  fault ; "  "  Neither  John  nor  James  is  to  blame." 

A  collective  noun  in  the  singular  is  followed  by  a 
.singular  verb,  when  the  whole  gi-oup  is  thought  of  as  a 
single  thing,  and  by  a  plural  verb,  when  we  liave  in 
mind  the  individuals  composing  it.  "  TIk;  jury  I'-a.s  of 
that  opinion."  "The  jury  vcrfi  divided."  Two  or  more 
singular  subjects  connected  by  and,  are  followed  by  a 
verb  in  the  plural:  "The  nuin  and  his  brother  live 
together." 

Two  or  more  singular  subjects  comiectcd  by  <ivd  may, 
however,  form  a  compound  subject*  "The  hue  and  cry 
luas  raised." 
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When  the  KultjectH  (litt'er  in  number  or  person,  the 
(litlic-ulty  is  av(»i«le«l  hy  sepanitinj,'  thcni  :  "  Eitlier  lie  or 
1  am  to  hlame"  sounds  awkward.  Better  say  "Eitlier 
he  is  to  l)lame  or  I  am." 

The  finite  vei'b  reijuires  that  its  subject  shall  take  the 
Nominative  and  its  object  the  Objective  Case. 

57.  Order. 

The  usual  order  of  1.  Subject  and  2.  Verb  has  ah-eady 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Noun. 

Tlu!  inverted  order  of  1.  Verb,  2.  Subject  is  sometimes 
used :  e.(j.,  m  (juestions,  commands,  entreaties,  after 
(juotations  with  the  words  quoth,  .'«(>/,  (n(s.'rr,  in  con- 
ditional clauses  without  If  or  fhoiujh,  and  in  rhetorical 
and  poetical  lan<rua<,'e. 

"  Cm  siK-h  tilings  be  ? " 
"  Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind." 
"  '  There  was  n  ship,'  quoth  he." 
"  Were  I  Hrutus  and  Brutus  Anthony  !  " 
"  Now  fades  tlie  gliinineriiig  landscape  on  the  sight." 
"  Far  Hashed  tlie  red  iiitilleiy." 
Observe  the  sefpience  of  tenses  in  the  following: 
(a)     He  savs  that  he  is  ill. 

He  thinks  that  he  will  come. 
He  will  say  that  he  is  unable  tn  eome. 
He  will  tell  you  that  he  will  do  his  best. 
He  has  worked   hard  s..  that  he  may  pass  his  exami- 
nations. 
(b)     He  said  he  would  come. 

He  thought  he  might  siu-eeed. 

He  had  decided  that  he  wo\ild  do  it. 
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III  the  first  group,  tlic  pr<?Hont  or  fntun^  '\n  the  princii)al 
clause,  is  {oIIowimI  by  a  pri'sciit  or  future  iiulicative  or  a 
present  subjunetivo  in  the  dependent  clause.  In  the 
second  group,  past  tenses  in  the  dependent  clauses  follow 
pasts  in  the  principal  clause. 

If  th«'  dependent  clause  states  a  universal  truth,  the  pre- 
sent tense  is  used.     "  He  knew  that  water  hoils  at  212°." 

Uepouted  Speech 
In  reporting  a  speech  dii-ectly,  the  precise  words  are 

"'iven.     In  the  indirect  form,  the  pronouns   and    tenses 

must  be  altered. 

Couipnn-  the  /'oIIowIikj,  and  point    out  any  differeno's    yon 

noticf.  in  thf  dnise  of  the  rei-bs  : 

(a)  The  Guest  of  the-  evening,  in  liis  speech  in  reply  to 

the  toast  of  his  health,  said  lie  l)elievod  that  there 

wa.s  one  other  Yorkshireinan  in  tlie  room,  and  that 

they  were  prepared  to  hold  up  their  respective  ends, 

even  in  such  company  as  that.     It  was  an  old  an<l 

familiar  gibe  that  wherever  you  go  in  the  British 

Empire,  you  find  Scotsmen  in  places  of  authority, 

or,  at  any  rate,  emolument.      It  was  well  that  the 

balance   should    from    time  to  time  V)e — he  would 

not  say   redressed,    for    that    was    impossiljle — but 

slightly    tilted    in    favour   of  wluit  is  sarcastically 

called  the  predominant  partner.      There  had  l)een 

one  or  two  such  moments  in  his  life — one  when  he 

was  elected  for  the  fii-st  time  in  East  Fife  ;  another 

was  a  few  j'ears  later,  when  he  had  the  privilege  of 

ascending  an  (>levation  in  Fife,  accompanied  by  two 

of  his   colleagues.      When    they    ha<l    got    to    that 

elevated    spot,   otie  of  the  three — he  wouldn't  .say 

which  ;  it  was  certainly  not  himself —looking  around 
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and  sc-iiif,'  on  tlu-  one  suit-  Kast   Fife,  on  tlie  otlier 
W.St    KitV,    Jin.l    across    tlie   waters  of  the  Forth, 
spreiuliiii,'  out  the  county  of    Ka.st   T-otliian,  spoke 
of   what   a  conifortin-,'  reflection  it  was  that  there 
was  not  an  acre  of  latid   that  they  could  see  from 
there   which    was   not   repi-escnted   at    Westminster 
by  an  Enj,'H.sli  barrister.      He  liiniself  was  tlie  only 
person  of  tlie  t'nrce,    who  claimed   not  to  have  one 
drop  of    Scottish    blood    in    his    veins   or    Scottish 
association  by  }iarcniage  or  connection. 
.'<)  The  (Uic^t   of  the  ev.'iiing.   in   his  sjicech  in  reply  to 
the  toast   of   his   h.'alih,    .said:   "I    believe  there  is 
one  otln'r'    Vorksliireni.ui   in  this  room,  and  that  we 
are  prepa  -»Mi  to  hold  up  oui-  respective  ends,  even  in 
SIM  h  coi    panv     IS   this.      Ft   is  an  old   .-ind  familiar 
<'irie  th.i     wl      ever  you   ^o  in   the  Ihitish  Empire, 
i<  II  in  places  of  authority,  <ir,  at  any 
i[.      It  is  well  tlia!  the  balance  should 
toe  V)e   -[  will  not  say  redressed,  for 
!,lf — hut    sliiihtly    tilted    in  favour 
r<-ast»  .iny    called    the    predominant 
h;     -    l)een     one    or     two     such 
lit'       one  was   when   T  was  elected 
1;  f  f.         ist  Fife  ;  aiu)ther  N\as  a  few 


you  find  Seo 
rate,  eni'    " 
from  tini 

that  is  iij 
«rf  wliat  is 
{  irf  ■  '  'I 
m<m  '  t-^  in 
for  !  I'st 


year-        cr,  v  a   n  :   the  privilege  of  ascending 

an  elc\atioii  la  ite,  accompanied  by  two  of  my 
colleai.'ues.  Wle  a  we  got  to  that  elevated  spot, 
one  of  the  thr«'c-I  won't  say  which;  it  certainly 
was  not  myself — lookiii,-,'  around  and  seeing  on  the 
one  side  Fast  Fife,  <m  the  other  side  West  Fife, 
and  acros.s  the  waters  of  the  Forth,  .spreading.'  out 
the  county  <>f  Fast  Lothian,  said,  'What  a 
comfortin-,'  reflection  it  is  that  there  is  not  an  acre 
of  land   that   we  can  see  from  here    which    is    not 
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represontPfl  at  Westminster  by  an  Kn^^lish  barristorl' 
I  niyst'lf  wjis  the  only  person  of  tlie  trio,  wlio  claimed 
not  to  have  oiio  <lruj)  of  Scottish  bloml  in  liis  veins 
or  Scottish  association  by  parentage  or  c<jnnection." 

58.  Parsing. 

Ill  piir.sin<;  ji  Verb  «;ive  under  the  head  of  Sub-class,  its 
kiml  and  structun^  tninsitive  or  intransitive,  and  strong 
or  weak  ;  under  the  head  of  Form,  its  voice,  mcMxi,  tensc^ 
inunber  and  person;  and  finally  its  <^ranunatical  relation. 

Parse  the  Verhn  awl   Verft  phraiifs  in  thfjollowiny; 

I  shall  see  liim  to-monow.  If  lie  was  there,  I  did  not 
see  him.  See  tliat  all  b<j  in  readiness.  Ho  has  l)een 
injured  by  hard  work.  Give  nie  water,  that  I  may  not 
thirst.      A  man  may  easily  make  mistakes. 


Word. 
shall  see  : 

was  : 

did  see  : 

see  : 

be: 

has  been 
injured 

give  : 

may 
thirst : 
may  : 

make  : 


.Sl'B-Cl.ASS. 


Form. 


Grammatical 
Relatio.n. 
transitive  ;     active,   indicative,   fu-  agreeing  with  its 

Btrong  ;  ture ;  first,  singular,       subjtct/. 

copulative  ;    indicative,  past  tense  ;  agreeing  with 

strong  ;  third  singular,  subject  he. 

transitive;     airtive,  indicative,  pa.st;  agreeing  with 

strong  ;  first,  singular,  subject  /. 

transitive;     at;tive,  imperative,  pre-  agreeing  with 
strong  ;  sent ;  second  person,       subject  you. 

verb  ;   copulative  ;    subjunctive,    present ;  agreeing  with 
strong  ;  third,  singular,  subject  all. 

passive,  indicative  pre-  agreeing  with 
sent  perfect  ;  third,       subject  he. 
singular, 
active, imperative, pre-  .agreeing  with 
.<ient  ;  second  person,       subject ///ott 
or  yon. 
verb  ;    intransitive  ;  Hul)junctn'e,    jircsent  ;  agreeing  with 

weak  ;  thirl,  singular,  subject  /. 

verb  ;   auxiliary  ;      indicative,  j)resent,         agreeing  with 

defective  ;       lliird,  singular,  sul)ject  man. 

verb  ;    transitive  ;      present,  infinitive,  completion  of 

weak  ;  active,  may. 


Class 
verb 

verb 

verb 

verb 


verb 


verb 


transitive  ; 
weak  ; 

transitive  ; 
strong  ; 
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c  ■-- 
li  ') 
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1.    Turn  to  the  active  form  (If  r>rhs  in  the  lollowiwj,  and 


chntiifn  the  S'  iit''nriM  to  unit  . 
Til  due  time  tlie  matisioii  was 


tiiiished. 


'I'lie  wliffit  has  l)eeii  badly  injured  l.y  tlie  liail. 

1m  1453,  Constant iiu.ple  was  captuivd  hy  the  Turks  and 
made  the  capital  of  their  empire. 

He  was  >,'enerally  seen  trooping  like  a  colt  at  his  mother's 
heels. 

T  was  siKideidy  aroused  hy  a  cry  from  the  solilier. 

1>.  rum  to  the  passive  form  the  rrrhs  in  the  folloxviiiy,  and 
c/uinc/e  the  sentences  to  suit : 

A  report  like  that  of  a  cannon  interrupted  his  exclamation. 
They  saw  the  storm  approaching 

Uarrick's  death  eclipse.!   the    gayety    of    nations,    and   im- 
poveiished  the  public  stock   of  harmless  pleasures. 
Planners  re\eal  character. 

We  dropped  the  subject,  and  have  not  referred  t<.  it  since. 
.3.   Use  the/ollowing  verhs  (a)  transitivehj  (6)  intransitively  : 
Act,  bi.le,  blow,  boil,  break,  feed,   fly,  grow,  keep,  recover, 
stay,  upset,  wear. 

4.  Fse  lii',  fall,   rise,  sit,   lay,  fell,  raise    set,   in  sentences  : 
ami  (five  the  jtrinci]>'il  parts  of  each. 

5.  dive  the  Past  Tenxe  and   Past   Participle  of  tM  follotving 
verbs,  and  sa>/  which  arc  Strony  and  v-hich  Weak: 

Arise,  l)eat,  bring,  begin,  bite,  build,  burn,  climb,  cost, 
creep,  cling,  do,  dwell,  drive,  feed,  find,  tling,  go,  gild,  heave, 
help,  hit,  know,  knit,  lead,  leap,  melt,  mean,  put,  ride,  rise, 
see,  shave,  sluKit,  .sleep,  spill,  spend,  sink,  take,  tell,  thii»k, 
wen<l,  wind,   write. 
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6.  Ej-phtiii  thi'  xfructure  of' the  rerhg  in  the  folloiviiig  : 
I  have  arisen  early  every  morning  this  week. 

Tlie  toast  was  drunk  with  great  enthusi.asra. 

lie  lai«l  down  liis  Ixniks  iin<l  then  lay  on  the  sofa  for  an 
hour. 

SoiiH^  deep  nicaning  uinlorlay  this  action. 

As  far  as  T  havo  gone  f  like  niy  new  duties. 

7.  liecniistrnct : 

Born  at  Boston,  a  great  deal  of  liis  youth  was  spent  there. 

Being  stolen,  the  bank  refused  to  honour  the  note. 

Climbing  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  the  Indians  could  Ije  seen 
at  a  distance. 

Walking  down  the  s«^reet,  an  automobile  rushed  l)y. 

M.    Which  nf  the  j'oUnw'nig  sentetic'.-i  roitfnin   niinjtle  futnren, 
ami  which  of  them  have  some  added  lueaninyt 
I  will  not  inconvenience  myself. 
Thou  shalt  not  kill. 
Shall  you  go  by  boat  or  by  train? 
What  will  your  father  say  to  that? 
I  will  be  master  in  my  own  house. 
I  sliall  not  yield  an  inch. 
They  shall  pay  flearly  for  this. 
Will  you  please  call  at  mv  house? 
Shall  you  have  time  t<i  .see  me  to-morrow? 
Will  you  have  some  more  of  the  chicken  1 
A  Ijorse  will  not  eat  out  of  a  <Hrty  manger. 
What  shall  we  say? 

9.    Use  '^nhn/f"    i)i    sentences  to  express  (a)  Resolution,    (h) 
Protnise,  (r)  ('ommnruf,   (d)    Threat,  («)  Simple   Fntm-ifii 


In 


V 

c 

,. 

< 

i 

I 

,1 

1 

« 

\ 

^ 
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) 

k. 

0 

•• 
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•) 
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10.    Inifrt  thf  j>rnj>»^ fittnr 


f'uriHH  (''ghaJl "  or  "  wi/l ")  in  the 


We  tlouht  if  we 


Ik?  iil)le  to  rume, 


_  vou  l>e  ill  town  next  wci 


■k? 


T  ojM'n  the  iloor? 


Tills  U>y 


I  1 


11)1)6  we 


be  tt'ii  years  old  to-uiorrow. 
—  not  \)f,  too  earlv. 


A  liou.se  built  on  sand, 


not  endure 


soon  havt"  rain. 


i>e  sick  to-n>orrow. 


He  tbinks  wo  - 
Jolin  tbinks  James 

I  bope  we not  be  late. 

you  inet't  me  at  tli-  eorner  in  ten  minutes. 

.  we  iio  iD-niorrow  ? 

.  vou  be  able  to  come? 

U.  DistinyuiHh    tlie    notional   and    avxiliarij    verbs    in   tfte 
J'ollotcing  : 

He  does  liis  work. 
Did  you  see  tbe  procession? 
T  am  svriting  a  letter. 
You  may  lose  your  way. 
You  may  now  leave  ibe  room. 
T  bave  no  doubt  of  your  bonesty. 
Have  you  given  me  any  cause  to  doubt  it  I 
He  is  a  coming  man. 

He  bas  l)een  warned,  but  be  will  not  listen. 
12.   Distinyuish  th>'  ]Wbnf  Xonns,  G.ruwls,  Farticiples  and 
Injinitires  in  the  foil  owing  : 

It  is  not  wortb  the  keeping  :  let  it  go. 
We  took  bim  to  be  a  sort  of  magician. 
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W«'  were  ItHtkin^'  f«»r  water  to  «Irink. 

JouriU'VS  cihI  in  lovers'  meeting. 

The  riding  of  the  cavalry  was  excellent. 

Tt  is  hardly  worth  writing  alMuit. 

The  weoping  girl  stocnl  waiting  for  her  father. 

lie  had  not  heard  of  your  having  jtasscd  the  exaniinatiun. 

The  same  restli'ss  pacings  to  and  fro. 

Came  stealini^  through  the  dusk  an  angel  shape. 

The  writing  of  i.  )tes  is  prohibited. 

Inciter  dw(*ll  in  the  midst  of  alarms. 

Better  l)e  with  the  dead. 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are  no  mure. 

He  reinemhered  speaking  to  me  al)out  it. 

That  was  a  day  to  rememlx'r. 

The  idea  of  his  thinking  of  taking  a  journey  on  liorsehack. 

He  insisted  on  my  coming  immediately. 

In  wooing  sorrow  let's  Imj  brief. 

I  am  surprised  at  liis  missing  the  train. 

1.3.  In  the  fhlloii'iwj,  distinijnish  the  use  of  the  jHirticiple  us  a 
'/iin/if'yiny  term  from  its  nue  with  the  verb  "6«j"  in  tJie 
'  iimation  of  a  verb-phrane  : 

The  apples  were  picked  yesterday. 

.Man  is  born  into  trouble. 

Rome  w:is  not  built  in  a  day. 

The  ship  was  built  by  (-(mtract. 

The  ship  was  built  of  inm. 

Our  little  life  is  rounded  l)y  a  sleep. 

He  was  stretched  upon  his  l)ed. 
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He  was  stretched  upon  !i  rack. 

The  quality  of  ineicy  is  not  straint-*' 

The  children  are  famished. 

The  prisoner  was  starved  t(»  death. 

The  troops  were  surprised  by  the  enemy. 

I  am  surprised  by  his  behaviour. 

1-4.   Coiisirnct  sentences  tu  ilhintrnte  the  use  of  the  infitiltive 
as  subject,  an  cutuplftion,  as  object  of  a  jyreposition. 

IT).   Distbujuish  bHiceen  : 

He  lived  there  many  years  and  He  has  lived  there  many 
years. 

He    always    walks    down    that    street    and    He    is    always 
walking  down  that  street. 

I  have  I'eceived  letters  from  him  and  J  have  been  receiving 
letters  from  him. 

He  has  written  letters  all  day  and  He  has   been  writing 
letters  all  day. 

I  shall  spend  fifty  dollars  this  week  and  I  shall  have  spent 
fifty  dollars. 

I  have  gone  fishing  frecjuently  and  I  go  fishing  frequently. 

What   have   j'ou   done   to-day?   and  What  have   you  been 
doing  to-day  ] 

IG.   Explain  the  tense  of  the  verbs  in  thfi,  following  : 

By  this  time  to-morrow,  I  shall  hare  passed  my  examinations. 

Did  you  say  water  lioiis  at  212°? 

He  believed  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

I  have  knoum  him,  since  he  was  a  child. 

Shakespeare  said  that  love  is  blind. 
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It  would  liave  l)een  l>ett';i-  to  wait  liere. 
I  expected  to  see  you. 

He  could  not  have  failed  to  arouse  suspicion. 
I  should  like  to  have  seen  liim. 

17.   Show  the  yrammatical  relntio,,  or  the  italicised  words  in 
the  followiny  : 

His  success  is  the  result  neither  of  system  nor  of  strategy. 

He  is  disposed  to  sanction  neither  l)loodshed  nor  deceit. 

I  hoped  to  succeed  immediately. 

He  knows  neither  French  nor  German. 

We  wish  very  much  to  secure  the  position. 

T'hey  seemed  to  be  dressed  nearly  alike. 

She  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  smaller  room  only. 

She  only  was  allowed  to  occupy  the  smaller  room. 

He  repeated  those  lines  with  perfect  accuracy,  after  he  had 
lead  them  once. 

18.   Point  out  the  ambiguity  in  i he  following  : 

He  seldom  took  up  the  Bible,  which  he  frequently  did, 
without  shedding  tears. 

When  did  you  tell  him  you  would  come  1 

I  promised  to  say  nothing,  which  T  hoped  woul.l  conciliate 
him. 

Fights  frequently  ensue  in  consequence;  but  they  are 
generally  put  a  stop  to  before  any  damage  is  done,  by  the 
interference  of  friends. 
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IJ).    Pnrsn  i/ie  italicised  irorda  in.  the/ollouiiig  : 

\\v  is  a  iium  wlio,  T  s/ioidd  think,  was  one  of  tlie  hravest  in 
tlic  aiiny. 

I  should  like  to  havn  come  if  I  liad  l)e«n  able. 

Evoiy  leaf,  every  twig,  every  drop  of  wjiter  teems  with  life. 

As  we  travelled   along  the  road,  tall  fhinineys  appeared  to 
the  right. 

No  one  expressed  hv<  opinion  as  clearly  as  did  your  friend. 

All  the  horses  nvi-e  in  good  condition  except  the  gray. 

My  sei'vant  is  a  man  ivho,  T  kno'v,  is  trustwortliy. 

20.   Give  the  viood  ot  the  verbs  in  the  folloicuiy  : 

Live  a  thousand  years,  I  shall  not  find  myself  so  fit  to  die. 

Go  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints. 

Thy  money  perish  with  thee. 

He  serves  his  party  best,  wlio  serves  liis  country  best. 

Gather   up   the  fragments  that   remain,   that    nothing    be 
lost. 

May  it  please  you,  madam, 

That  he  bid  Helen  come  to  vou. 

If  I  were  j'ou,  I  would  not  go. 

If  it  prove  as  difficult  as  it  appears,  we  shall   have   a   hard 
time  of  it. 

I^  lie  keep  a  stiff  upper  lip,  never  show  the  white  feather, 
and  be  always  fair,  all  will  be  well. 

If  lie  was  tliero,  I  did  not  see  liim. 

Criminal  though   he  be,  tliere  are  still   rights   that  he  can 
claim. 
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21.  Parse  the  verbs  and  verb-phrases  in  the  following  : 

The  only  thing  left  was  to  get  into  the  hou.se  ;  and  that  was 
a  difficulty  which,  to  me  singly^  would  have  been  insurmount- 
able. The  letter  must  have  gone  yesterday.  You  may  have 
this  book.  I  have  been  advised  to  go  early.  If  the  dog  was 
killing  the  sheep,  the  keeper  was  right  in  shooting  it.  He 
was  taught  I^tin  by  his  father.  Go  thou  and  do  likewise. 
The  rebellion  had  spread  rapidly.  John  had  been  drinking 
heavily.  But  hark!  the  cry  is  'Astur,'  And  lo !  the  ranks 
divide.  The  steamer  goes  to-morrow.  The  meeting  U'came 
uproarious.  I  was  being  shaved  when  the  train  came  in.  I 
have  been  taught  to  go  to  church  regularly.  He  will  have 
been  informed  before  we  arrive. 

22.  Parse  the  mfinitive.^^,  participles  and  gerunds  in  the 
following : 

True  ease  in  writing  come.s  from  art,  not  chance,  As  those 
move  easiest  who  have  learned  to  dance.  Bind  the  tares  to  be 
burnt  up.  There  was  no  one  to  help  me.  They  got  in  by 
bursting  open  the  door.  The  champion,  moving  onward  amid 
these  well-meant  hints,  a.scended  the  platform  by  the  sloping 
alley  which  led  to  it  from  the  lists,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  present,  riding  straight  up  to  the  centre  of  the  pavilion, 
struck  with  the  sharp  end  of  his  spear  the  shield  of  Brian  de 
Bois-Guilbert,  until  it  rang  again.  All  stood  amazed  at  his 
presumption;  but  none  more  than  the  redoubtable  knight 
whom  he  had  thus  defied  to  mortal  combat,  and  who,  little 
expecting  so  rude  a  challenge,  was  standing  carelessly  at  the 
door  of  the  pavilion.  There  came  riding  by  a  noble  knight  in 
shining  armour  drest.  Everything  being  ready,  we  started. 
To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  not  sorry  to  go. 

23.  Turn  to  the  direct  form  giving  the  words  of  the  speaker  : 
The  minister  described  the  bill  as  one  that  carried  out  the 

deliberate  and  considered  expression  of  the  popular  will.     As 
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to  the  sincerity  of  the  government,  he  had  already  stated  that 
on  the  mere  ground  of  naked  .self-interest,  it  would  be  their 
business  to  fulfil  the  pledges  they  had  given.  It  would  be  a 
ditlifult  and  laborious  task  ;  and  he  hoped  that,  as  the  subject 
developed,  it  might  be  seen  that  there  was  more  possibility  of 
arriving  at  a  common  ground  than  there  appealed  to  be  at 
present,  a  larger  field  for  agreement,  and,  possibly,  for  co- 
operation ;  but  now,  he  said  with  emphasis  and  amid  cheers, 
it  was  their  duty,  in  view  of  the  electoral  and  parliamentary 
history  of  the  bill,  to  place  it  on  the  statute  book,  for  it  was 
stamped,  if  ever  a  measure  was  stamped,  with  the  authority 
and  approval  of  the  electorate  of  the  country. 

24.    Turn  to  the  indirect /oriti  : 

(a)  "T  have  a  kitten,"  wrote  Cowper  to  Lady  Hesketh, 
"  the  drollest  of  all  creatures  that  ever  wore  a  cat's  skin. 
Her  gambols  are  not  to  be  described,  and  would  be  incredible, 
if  they  could.  In  point  of  size,  she  is  likely  to  be  a  kitten 
always,  being  extremely  small  of  her  age;  but  time,  I  suppose, 
that  spoils  everything,  will  make  her  also  a  cat.  You  will 
see  her,  I  hope,  before  that  melancholy  peiiod  shall  arrive,  for 
nc  wisdom  that  she  may  gain  by  experience  and  reflection 
hereafter  will  compensate  the  loss  of  her  present  hilarity. 
She  is  dressed  in  a  tortoise-shell  suit ;  and  I  know  that  you 
will  delight  in  her." 

(6)  Lamb  writes  to  JVIanning :  "  You  must  not  expect  to 
see  the  same  England  again,  which  you  left.  Empires  have 
been  overturned,  crowns  trodden  into  dust,  the  face  of  the 
western  work!  quite  changed  ;  your  friends  have  all  got  old — 
those  you  left  blooming — myself  (who  am  one  of  the  few  that 
remember  you),  those  golden  hairs  which  you  recollect  my 
taking  a  pride  in,  turned  to  silvery  and  giey.  Mary  has  been 
dead  and  buried  many  years — she  desired  to  be  buried  in  the 
silk  gown  you  sent  her.     Rickman,  that  you  remember  active 
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and  strong,  now  walks  out  suppoi-ted  by  a  servant-maid  and 
a  stick.  Martin  Burney  is  a  very  old  man.  Tlie  other  day 
an  aged  woman  knocked  at  ray  door,  and  pretended  to  my 
acquaintance;  it  was  long  ])efore  we  made  lier  out  to  be 
Louisa,  the  daugliter  of  Mis.  Tophani,  formoily  Mrs.  Moiton, 
who  had  been  Mrs.  Reynolds,  formerly  INIis.  Kenny,  whose 
tirst  husband  was  Holcroft,  the  dramatic  writer  of  the  last 
century.  St.  Paul's  church  is  a  heap  of  ruins  ;  the  Monument 
isn't  half  so  high  as  you  knew  it,  divers  parts  being  succes- 
sively taken  down,  which  the  ravages  of  time  had  rendeied 
dangerous.  For  aught  I  see,  you  had  almost  as  well  remain 
where  you  are,  and  not  come  like  a  Struldbrug  into  a  world 
where  few  were  born  when  you  went  away.  Scarce  here  and 
there  one  will  iie  able  to  make  out  your  face  ;  all  your  opinions 
will  be  out  of  date,  your  jokes  obsolete,  your  puns  rejected 
with  fastidiousness  as  wit  of  the  last  age." 
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OONNKCTIVES 

59.  Prepositions. 

A  prcpositicju  is  a  word  whicli  when  placed  before  a 
noun  or  proiHniu  sets  up  an  adjectival  or  adverbial 
relation  between  it  and  some  other  word  in  the  sentence. 
Thus,  in  the  sentence,  "  I  saw  a  cloud  in  the  sk}-,"  in  is  a 
preposition,  and  makes  the  relation  in  which  s/zy  stands 
to  xiiw  an  adverbial  one.  When  we  liave  occasion  to 
join  sentences  together,  we  use  conjunctions.  Thus  we 
may  desire  to  join  tot,a'ther,  and  show  the  relation 
between  the  thought  "  the  stars  shine  "  and  the  thought, 
"the  stars  are  white  hot."  Accordingly  we  choose  the 
word  that  expresses  that  relation  and  say,  "  The  stars 
shine  hcainse  they  are  white  hot." 

The  conjunctions  <ni<l  and  <>/•  are  the  only  exceptions 
to  the  rule  that  conjunctions  join  sentences  and  clauses. 
And  and  or  are  also  used  to  unite  woids  that  are 
grannnatically  alike.  And  was  originally  a  preposition 
meaning  along  wdth. 

Prepositions  set  up  relations  within  sentences.  Things 
and  their  actions  and  attributes  can  only  bear  relations 
to  other  things.  Therefore  prepositions  are  used  with 
substantives,  which  stand  for  things.  If  the  first  use  of 
prepositions  was  to  indicate  relations  in  space,  in,  on, 
iind<'r,  hi/,  Jx-sidc,  to,  from,  irifli,  ot,  off,  beyond  etc.,  and 
next  to  designate  relations  in  time,  before,  ajler  etc.,  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  they  eould  be  employed  to  denote  abstract 
relations. 
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The  wor«l  nhorc,  for  exuiiiple  i.s  soon  pressed  into 
Herviee  to  indicate  elevation  or  Hnperiority  in  s(x;ial  or 
moral  position  as  wi-ll  as  mere  space  relation.  Tims 
we  sfx-ak  of  tlie  Kiii<,'  l)eintr  ((hi, re  tlie  noble  in  scx^ial 
Htandintr,  or  of  u  prisoner  umler  sentence,  or  of  a  crime 
l)f7iea'h  contenipt. 

Jit/  means  dose  to  or  nlonysidc  of.  To  swear  hy  the 
altar  probably  meant  originally  to  perform  the  act  vmr 
or  chose  to  tlie  altar.  To  arrive  hy  a  certain  liour  means 
cl<)sf',  to  that  hour.  The  same  idea  of  proximity  is 
sugg&stcd  as  tlje  original  meaning  of  the  preposition  in 
tho  folic  v'ing : — "  Ten  degrees  by  tlie  thermometer."  "  To 
sell  hy  the  yard,^  "To  drink  hy  the  gallon."  "  Death  hy 
fire,  by  drowning." 

In  is  the  prepasitiou  of  inclusion,  and  may  indicate  a 
definite  sjiace  relation:  "The  stars  in  the  sky;"  "A 
room  in  the  house  ; "  "  The  child  iv  arms ; "  or  a  time 
relation:  "It  happened  in  the  evening;"  and  by  a 
natural  transition,  we  get  such  expressions  as  "  Honesty 
in  a  man  goes  a  long  way  in  life ; "  "  He  spoke  in  a 
whisper ;  "  "  He  works  in  gold  ; "  "  Her  rattling  shrouds 
all  sheathed  i)j  ice;"  "Delighting  in  strife;"  "Patient 
in  tribulation;"  "Johnson  lives  neither  in  his  pro.se 
nor  in  his  vei-se,  but  in  the  record  of  liis  daily 
talk." 

Similarly  from  the  idea  of  be/orr  or  in  front  of  in 
both  place  and  time,  denoted  by  the  preposition /or,  ciime 
that  of  defence,  "  to  fight  for  one's  hearth  and  home." 
From  defence  to  representation  or  substitution  the 
traiKsition  is  easy  :  "  Thy  purpose  hath  atoned  for  thy 
hasty  rashness  ;  "  "  He  was  left  fwr  dead  on  the  field  ; " 
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"  Eye  for  t'ye."  Furtlier  devi-lopinents  are  seen  in  :  "  He 
WHS  punislied  /»>•  tin-  crime."  "  He  <lid  his  duty/"/"  love 
of  country."  Here  we  .see  tlie  idea  of  re<iuital  and  also 
the  |)iiriK).se  or  motive  of  an  action. 

A  PrejKjsition  and  a  Noun  (or  Pronoun)  together  form 
a  phnuse  which  as  a  whole  does  the  work  either  of  an 
adjective  or  of  an  adverb.  "  He  ran  acroxH  the  ,sfiret." 
Here  the  j)hra.se  across  thf  strcrt  modified  the  verb  ran. 
"A  man  (>f  lionour  is  respecte«l. '  The  phrase  of  honour 
is  an  adjective  phrase  (jualifying  man.  Across  sets  up 
an  adverbial  relation  between  street  and  7\in  ;  of,  an 
adjectival  relation  between  lioixnir  and  man. 

The  })reposition  is  said  to  goveiti  the  noun  or  pronoun 
in  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  a  part.  The  pronoun  in  that 
situation  must  take  the  objective  form,  and  is  said  to  be 
in  the  objective  case  after  the  preposition.  The  nomina- 
tive and  objective  forma  of  the  noun  are  the  same. 

Syntax 

It  is  usual  to  find  the  preposition  immediately  before 
the  word  it  governs.  It  is  frequently  shifted,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  effort  of  some  grammarians  who  desire 
that  the  word  should  be  made  to  live  up  to  the  meaning 
of  its  root  (prae,  before,  and  positus,  2^^<rw/) :  "  The  wine 
of  life  is  drawn  and  the  mere  lees  is  left  this  vault  to 
bra<>-  of."  "  HantriniT  i«  the  worst  use  a  man  could  be 
put  /(>."  "Do  not  .squander  time,  for  tliat  is  the  stuff 
life  is  made  of"  "The  soil  out  of  which  such  men  as  lie 
ar(>  inadt!  is  good  to  be  born  on,  good  to  live  on,  good  to 
die  for  and  to  be  buried  in." 
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Certain  prepositions  are  appropriate  after  certain  verbs, 
nouns  and  adjectives.  A  list  of  these  is  ^iven  in  the 
Appendix. 

60.  Oo^j  Inactions. 

Conjunctions  are  so  called  liecause  they  join  sentences, 
clauses,  phrases  or  words  tot/ether. 

Conjunctive  Pronouns  join  clauses,  but  ai-e  not  classed 
with  the  conjunctions. 

Conjunctions  are  of  two  kinds,  Co-ordinatin<(  and  Sub- 
ordinatinjr.     Examine  tlie  followinij: 

1.  I  know  his  worth  and  1  value  it. 

2.  Yoi^  must  study  or  you  will  fall  iK'hind. 

In  each  of  these  examples  wo  have  a  compound 
sentence : 

1.  A.   I  know  his  worth. 
B.  I  value  it. 

2.  A.  You  must  study. 

n.  You  will  fall  behind. 

These  conjunctions  <iv<l  and  f>?*  are  called  Co- 
ordinating, because  they  unite  two  Co-ordinate 
Clauses. 

Examine  tlie  foH owing  : 

1.  The  pilot  grumbled  as  he  cast  his  groggy  eyes  aloft. 

2.  Love  was  given  that  self  might  be  annulled. 

'3.  No  man  securely  rejoiceth  lodess  he  have  ^vithin  him 
the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 
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1.  A.  Tlie  pilot  griiiiihU'd 

'/.    (tis)  hv.  cjist  Ills  groi,'gy  ey<'M  aloft. 

2.  /I.    TjOVc  was  given 

^/.   {that)  self  might  Ih'  Jiiumllt'il. 

3.  A.    No  man  scfurrly  rcjoitftli 

(L   {inil'sx)  lie  lia\*!  within  liiin   the  tpstimony  of  a 
go()«l  oonsiit'iice. 

In  eacli  of  these  exMiiiple.s  we  have  a  suborclinate 
clause  connected  with  a  main  or  princijial  clause  V)y  a 
conjunction.  As^  llmf  anil  nidcsfi  are  calietl  s!ilH)r(li- 
natini,f  conjunctions,  lx?Ci.use  they  are  employed  to 
connect  and  show  the  relation  between  a  sulK)r(linate 
clause  and  the  main  or  containini;  clause  <jt  whicli  it 
is  really  a  part.  Complex  sentences  usually  furnish 
examples  of  the  use  of  the  suljordinatiuLj  conjunctions. 

Obx''rvp  thf  Jolhurinij : 

1.  I  know  that  lie  is  hiaiest  ami  tliat  lie  does  his  very  best. 

2.  Who  he  was  or  what  he  wanted  will  never  l)e  known. 

3.  The  burden  was  heavy  for  those  men  wiio  were  new  in 

the  country  and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  farming. 

1.  A.   T  know 

In.   {th(it)  he  is  honest 

2n.   (and  that)  he  does  iiis  very  best. 

2.  A.   Clause  I».  or  clause  2//.  wdl  never  lie  known. 
In.    W'.o  he  was 

2n.   (or)  what  he  wanted. 

.3.   A.  The  burden  was  heavy  for  those  nu'n 
la.    vVho  were  new  in  the  country 
i?rt.   (and)  who  had  no  knowledge  t>f  farming. 

In  <\'icb  of  these  examples,  we  b,;ive  two  su^^ordinate 
clauses  attsiched  to  a  main  or   principal  clause.     These 
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stiliorHiimte  clausts  in  oicli  nisc!  are  of  the  same  mnk 
and  arc  connected  to»^ether  li\  Ji  conjunction.  The  con- 
junctionM  ami,  connecting  the  clauses  lit-  is  lunirsf  and 
/if  <I<>f8  hln  lirsf  \  <n;  connectin;^  the  clauses  vho  he  inin 
and  vhnt  lie  ivaiiteil ;  and  n ml  eoiniectin^'  the  clauses 
ii-liit  urrc  new  in  tlic  coiivtri/  and  v/m  had  vo  kiioirliihie 
iif  fumiiwf  are  co-ordinatin;;  conjunctions,  becuusi;  they 
connect  clauses  of  e(|ual  rank  or  onler.  The  clauso 
hi'  IS  hinu'st  is  co-onJinate  with  lie  dms  his  i'rr>/  hest; 
they  are,  therefore,  joined  by  a  co-ordinatin<^'  conjunction. 
Botli  of  these  clauses  are  subordinate  to  the  main  clause 
and  are  joined  to  it  by  a  sulxjrdinatint;  conjunction  tltat. 
A  C()-oHi)iNATiN(j  Conjunction  joins  the  co-ordinate 
members  of  a  sentenc«' :  two  main  clauses,  two  sulM)rdinate 
clauses,  two  phrai.es  or  two  words  used  in  the  same  way. 
A  SunoRDiNATiNQ  CoNMUNCTioN  is  one  which  up'tes 
an  adverbial  or  substantive  clause  to  some  word  in  the 
main  clause  upon  which  it  is  dependent. 
The  Co-OR!)iNATiXG  Conjunctions  are: 
Copulative:  ami,  hofh,  vow. 

"The  one  received  a  prize,    md  the  other  was  promoted." 
"  He  was  bii/h  degraded  and  expelled." 
"  They  proposed  to  visit  Egypt ;    noir,    Egypt    is    a  hot 
country." 

Antithetic  :  hut. 

"  He  is  dailc,  /jiit  his  brother  is  fair." 

Altern  ATI  V  E :  or,  fit  her — or,  n  c  ith  er — v  or,wh  ether — or. 
"Words  that  wise  Bacon  or  brave  Raleigh  spake." 
"  Either  this  man  sinned  or  his  parents." 
"  I  do  not  know  v^hether  I  shall  ride  or  walk." 

Illa  riVE  :  therefore,  hence. 

"  He  is  my  father,  there/ore  I  obey  hira." 
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T)u'  SiHORDlXATixo  CONJUNCTIONS  are  : 

The  Simple  Conjunction  of  Subordination:  thit. 

•'  1  !un  told  that  he  is  better." 

"  lie  made  a  promise  that  he  woidd  return  soon." 

"  Men  work  that  they  may  obtain  a  livini^." 

Conjunctions  oxpressiiiir  Relations  of  Time  and 
I'lace  :  after,  }>ffore,  ere,  till,  <(s,  while,  since,  where, 
whence. 

"  He  returned  home,  n/ler  he  liad  done  the  work." 

"  He  came  in  as  the  clock  struck  four." 

"  No  one  can  harui  us,  ichVe  we  remain  here." 

"  We  find  flowers,  where  we  expected  weeds." 

"  He  remained  silent  tchcii  lie  heard  that." 

Conjunctions  OF  Causi  and  Condition:  ht'came, 
since,  for,  whereas,  unless,  if,  except,  provided,  thouyh, 
alfhoiujh,  lest. 

"  He  will  succeed  because  he  has  faith." 

"  T  will  do  this,  since  you  desire  it." 

"Thejiost  boy  drove  with  fierce  career, /w  threatening 
clouds  the  moon  had  drowned." 

"  //  Browning  liad  a  messa<i;;e,  it  was  a  message  f)f  belief." 

"Tliey  threatened  to  beat  liim,  unless  he  confessed." 

"  He  feared  lest  darkness  should  overtake  him." 

Conjunctions  of  Comparison  :  than,  as. 
"He  cam?  sooner  thou  I  expected." 
"  Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies. 
In  arms,  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise." 
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III  dealinj?  with  the  conjunction,  the  student  will  do 
well  to  keep  particularly  in  mind  the  oft-repeated 
statement  that  words  are  chissitied  according  to  the  work 
they  do.  The  wor<l  tJiat  may  be  a  conjunction  or  a 
demonstrative  or  a  relative ;  "I  know  that  he  said  so;" 
"  That  man  is  your  friend  :  "  "  That  is  quite  true  ;  "  "  Tlie 
Hat;  that  braved  etc."  Aft>'r,  heft^rf,  until,  are  pi-eposi- 
tions  ill  the  following  sentences :  "  John  ran  after  him ;  " 
"He  has  stood  before  kings;"  "He  cannot  come  until 
Saturday."  They  are  conjunctions  in :  "  John  came 
offer  I  returned;"  "He  rose  before  I  awoke;"  "He 
cannot  come  until  the  weather  moderates."  Novj  is  a 
conjunction  in  this  sentence,  "  They  preferred  Barabbas 
to  Jesus;  noii\  Barabbas  was  a  robber."  It  is  an  adverb 
in  this,  "  We  cannot  see  him  nov\" 

The  subordinating  conjunction  of  comparison,  than,  is 
followed  by  the  same  case  as  that  of  the  noun  or  pronoun 
preceding  it.  "  He  is  older  than  /."  "  I  like  him  better 
than  her  "  (better  than  I  like  her). 

As  is  used  to  indicate  time  :  "  He  trembled  rw  he 
spoke;"  manner:  "  ])o  as  you  are  told;"  condition: 
"  He  went  as  he  was:"  extent:  "He  can  run  as  fast  «« 
you ; "  cause :  "  As  the  metal  was  heated  it  expanded." 

The  use  of  like  as  a  subordinating  conjunction  is  to 
be  avoided.  "Do  as  I  told  you,"  not  "Do  like  I  told 
you." 

The  redundant  use  of  and  is  to  be  avoided.  "  Shake- 
speare frequently  has  passages  in  a  strain  (juite  false, 
and  which  are  entirely  unworthy  of  him."  "  I  have  a 
book  printed  in  Antwerp,  and  which  was  once  posses.sed 
by  Adam  Smith.'     Where  there  are  two  relative  clauses 
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tlu'V  may,  of  courso,  be  connected  by  ro^/.  "It  was  a 
book  wliicli  made  a  deep  impression  upoii  me  and  which 
I  read  over  and  over  again." 

Exercises 

1.  Use   the  word,   "  that,"  In  sentences  to  shoio  it  ma;/   be  a 
coil jutict ion,  a  pronoun  or  an  adjectivp. 

2.  Write  sentences  to  show  the  use  of  "  after  "  and  "  h^fore  " 
as  conjunctions,  as  ]>re])ositions  and  as  adverbs. 

3.  Give  examples  of  prepositions  composed  of  several  words. 

4.  Parse  "  but  "  in  the  foUowiyig  : 
There  i;s  none  here  but  hates  me. 
He  would  have  fallen  but  for  you. 
He  is  but  a  landscape  painter. 
The  sky  is  all  but  clear. 

But  me  no  buts. 

They  all  ran  away  but  John. 

It  never  rains  but  it  pours. 

I  cannot  but  fear  that  you  are  ill. 

5.  Give  examples  of  the  u.^e  of  the  jyreposition  "of"  to  exjyress 
'■'■  proceeding  from"  '' inaterial,"  '^opposition,"  "possession," 
"contents,"  "time." 

6.  hiscrt  the  proper  jyrepositions  hi  the  followiny  : 

He  has  a  genius  —  mathematics.  He  is  a  genius  —  mathe- 
matics {in  or  for). 

Gratitude  —  a  thing  ;  —  a  person  {to  or  for). 
Neglect  —  duty  ;  —  doing  a  thing  {in  or  of). 
A  slave  —  avarice  ;  the  slave  —  avarice  {to  or  of). 
Angry  —  a  person  ;  —  a  thing  {vnth  or  at). 
Fruitful  —  resources  ;  fruitless  —  results  {in  or  of). 
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Bound  —  lionour  ;  —  a  contract  (6//  or  in). 
Eager  —  distinction  ;    —  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  {in  or 
/or). 

Die  —  violence;  —  disease  (of  or  b>j). 

Intrust  a  person  —  a  thing;  a  thing  —  a  person  {unth  or  to). 

7.  Form  sentences  to  show  what  preposition  is  ztsed  after 
each  of  the  following  words  : 

addicted,  analogy,  attendance,  authority,  averse,  associated, 
adapted,  claim,  contemporary,  confer,  consist,  distrust,  doubt, 
desist,  discourage,  endeavour,  eager,  exclusive,  exception, 
experience,  expert,  gratitude,  harmonize,  influence,  insensible, 
interest,  imputation,  incidental,  longing,  need,  neglect,  offence, 
oblivious,  prodigal  (adj.),  pride,  proof,  pertinent,  prejudice, 
provide,  relevant,  regard,  ready,  synonymous,  search,  slave, 
thirst,  taste,  typical,  use,  victim,  worthy. 

8.  Parse  the  word,   "  noir,"  in  thefollorving  : 

New  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  of  the  field. 

Noiv  that  the  wind  has  changed  we  may  look  for  better 
weather. 

Now  the  consul's  brow  was  sad. 

Notv  running,  now  stopping  to  rest. 

9.  Construct  sentences  containing  the  words  "  than  J,"  "  as 
he,"  "than  me,"  and  explain  exactly  the  force  of  each  sentence. 

10.  Pnrse  the  conjunctions  in  the  exercises  on  page  173, 
174,  and  175. 
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Chapter  XTX 
INFLKCTION,    COMPOSITION,    AND    DERIVATION 

61.  Inflection. 

A  chanc-t'  in  tbe  form  of  a  word  to  indiv..'^  a  change 
of  grammatical  relation  or  value  is  called  an  IXFLECTiox. 
The  various  forms  of  "man"  (,mm\x,  mev,  mrv'i^),  of 
"  he  "  (hi%  h  im ),  of  "  hlack  "  (hlddrr,  hl<(clr.^t),  of  " drink  " 
(drinks,  drinketh,  drank)  are  examples  of  inflection. 
Inflectional  changes  may  be  by  the  use  of  added  letters 
or  syllables  which  we  attach  to  the  stem  or  root  of  a 
word,  or  by  an  intei-nal  change,  a  change  of  vowel  as 
from  a  to  e  (man,  meM),  i  U)  o  (drive,  drove)  etc. 

62.  Composition. 

By  combining  two  or  more  significant  words ;  i.e.,  by 
Composition,  we  may  produce  a  class  of  secondary  words 
known  as  compounds.  Thus:  man-slayer,  hlaekhird, 
drinking -cup,  iinidshipindn . 

In  the  process  of  uniting  two  words  in  this  way  to 
form  a  compound,  the  blending  is  gradual.  Until  the 
union  is  complete,  tlu;  accent  falls  equally  on  both,  as  in 
knee-deep.  When  the  composition  is  an  established  fact, 
the  first  word,  which  is  in  most  cases  the  modifying  one, 
takes  the  accent,  and  the  hyphen,  as  a  rule,  disappears: 
teaspoon,  ryriv; '/stone. 

The  following  combinations  may  be  noted: 

A.   Compound  Nouns 

1.  Noun  and  Noun  : 

The  first  denoting  what  the  second  consists  of:  hay- 
stad\  mrvficld,  or  is  attached  to  :  ehii.rchyard,  penhandle, 
or  is  used  for:  fedf^poon,  inkstand. 
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The  adjective  inodifyinij  tlie  noun  as  :  hlackhird,  (jaick- 
sUvrr,  (jcntlf'nian. 

3.  Verb  and  Noun  : 

The  noun  bfiiii;  the  ()l)ject  of  the  verb,  jus:  tdltdh, 
f'piffiro,  tnrvcaat,  ctif purse. 

The  cases  whei-e  the  noun  precedes  the  verb  are  rare : 
gotlsfmJ,  windfall ;  but  a  gferund  is  often  preceded  by  a 
tjjoverned  noun:  tca-drinhinij,  wire-pulling. 

4.  Adverb  and  Verb  (or  Noun  expressinir  action). 
The  adverb   modifying;   the  verb  or  tlie  noini :  outfit, 

onset,  standstill,  foretaste,  (ifterthoagJit. 

B.  Compound  Adjectives 

1.  Noun  and  Adjective  {or  voun  and  iiarticiple). 
{a)  The  noun  preceding  and  niodifyincr  tlie  adjective 

or  participle  adverbially,  as:  sky-hlue,  pitch-dark,  blood- 
thirstij,  heiul-strong,  sinful,  sea- fa  ring,  bed-ridden, 
heart-broken,  sea-girt,  fire-proof,  air-tight. 

(b)  Used  as  the  object  of  the  participle :  tale-bearing, 
heart-rending,  time-serving,  God-fi'aring. 

{c)  The  adjective  preceding:  bare-foot,  twn-fold. 

2.  Adverb  and  Adjective  (or  adverb  a  nd  participyle) : 
uprigid,  (dl-boanfiful,  underbred,  outspoken,  downcast. 

C.  Compound  Verbs 

1.  Verb  and  Adverb:  overdo,  understand,  undergo, 
fulfil,  outbid,  overcome,  uvdernrine,  i uhiij. 

2.  Verb  and  Noun,  with  noun  as  object:  back-bite, 
broiv-beat,  hemstitch,  waylay. 

3.  Verb  and  Completion:  white-wash,  rough-hew. 
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JJ.  Compound  Advekbs 

1.  Consisting  of  a  NoiN  qualikiku  bv  an  Adjective: 
lueantintc,  soviet iiu('.'<,  nlwayx,  intdway,  .sfraujlitway, 
nomeivhat. 

2.  Consistinir  of  a  NoUN  pkeceded  uy  a  Pheposition: 
(ihed,  <islr<'i>,  afoot,  betiiiwx,  bcttvecn  (by  twain),  forsooth, 
overh(Mrd,  to-day. 

E.  CoMP(JUNi)  Pkepositioxh 

1.  Combination  of  Preposition  and  Adverh  :  idmft, 
afore,  befrrc,  behind,  tJn'oiujhoat,  underneath,  within, 
ivithoiit,  upon,  into. 

2.  Combination  of  Preposition  and  Noun  :  aboard, 
antride,  adant,  beloiv,  insi<(e,  outside. 

63.  Derivation. 

From  simple  or  primary  words,  we  may  obtain  second- 
ary words  by  derivation  ;  i.e.,  by  attaeliini,'  a  prefix  or  a 
suffix  or  by  a  change  of  vowel.  Thus  ble.s.s  is  a  primary 
word,  from  which  we  may  get  blessed,  unblesf,  bliss, 
blissfid. 

Derivation  i?y  Means  of  Prefixes  of  Teutonic 

Origin. 

1.  Prefixes  : 

A  :  (of)  akin,  athirst ;  (on)  aboard,  abed ;  (out  or  from) 
abide,  awake,  alight. 

BE:  (by)  betimes,  bemoan,  behe<(d,  believe. 

FOR:  (thoroughly)/or/orn, /o/'fyirc;  with  the  sense  of 
overdoing,  forswear,  forget,  forbid. 

GAIN :  (against)  gainsay. 
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MIS:  (evil)  misdrrd,  miKlioj-),  tnisiviist. 

UN:  (negative)  unhpliff]  unconf/i,  unwise;  and  (im- 
plying the  reversal  of  the  action) unbind,  unsay,  unveil. 

WITH  :  (against)  withstand,  tvitlulraw,  withhold. 

2.  Suffixes  : 

(a)  fonning  Abstract  Nouns. 

DOM  :  kingdom,  earldom,  thraldom,  ivisdom. 

HOOD,  HEAD:  rtuinhood,  brotherhood,  hardihood,  God- 
head. 

RED :  hatred,  kindred. 

SHIP,  SCAPE:  friendsliip,  landscajM. 

ING  :  learning,  hunting,  feeling. 

NESS:  kindness,  siveetness,  witness. 

T,  TH  :  height,  growth,  health,  mirth. 

(b)  (liniiimtives. 

EX:  maiden,  chicken. 
LING:  gosling,  duckling. 
KIN:  lamkin,  niannikin. 
OCK  :  hillock,  bullock,  vuittoek. 
Y,  IE  :  biiby,  lassie,  Charlie. 

(c)  denoting  an  agent  or  an  instrument. 
ER  :  rider,  baker,  laa-ger. 

EL,  LE:  shovel,  girdle,  thimble. 

ND :  friend,  fiend,  wind. 

STER:  punster,  tapster,  soitg^fcr,  spinster. 
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(fO  fonnin<;  Adjectives. 

EX  :  (joldrn,  limn,  heathen,  brazen 

EU:  hitter,  fair. 

ERX :  Northern,  Southem. 

ISII:    Scottish,    heathenish,    childish,    foolish,    boyish, 
bookish. 

LE  or  L  :  fickle,  i(lle,f>ul. 

LESS :  heedless,  sjiameles-s. 

LY,  LIKE  :  manlij,  fjodlike. 

SOME:  xcinsome,  (jladsome,  buxom,  ivholesome. 

WARD:  homeward,  northward,  seaward. 

Y :  leafy,  windy,  greedy. 

(e)  forming  verbs. 

EL  or  LE:  grapple,  shovel,  nibble,  sparkle. 

ER:  glimmer,  linger,  batter. 

K  :  (frequentative)  hark  (hear)  f,dk  (tell). 

EX  :  deepe  n ,  foiten ,  sweete n. 

SE :  rrnse,  cleanse. 

SK  :  (reflexive)  busk,  bask. 

Derived  Words  Coxtaixi\<j  Prefixes  and  Suffixes 

OF  Latix  Orkjix: 
1.  Prefixes  : 

A,  AH,  AKS  (fruin  or  away) :  anrf^  abdicate,  abstract. 

AD  (to) :  adore,  acquit,  allege,  announce,  appear,  assail, 
attain. 

AM,  AMB  (round):  amputate,  ambitious. 
ante  (before):  antecedent,  antediluvian. 
CIRCUM  (round):  circumscribe,  circuitous. 
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CON  (with) :  romm  it,  romluct,  mills;, m,  ronrcf,  cofjvate, 
ro(K/J>if()r. 

CONTRA,  CONTIIO,  COUNTER  (against):   rt))if)',irf'Vf,  con- 
trorert,  couufn-iicf. 

DE  (down  or  from):  (hscaul,  depart,  denote,  detach. 

EX  (out  of):  exit,  extract,  ejf'ace,  educate. 

EXTRA  (iM-yond):    extrava(ja,it,  extraneous,  extraordi- 
nary. 

IN  (in,  into):  induce,  invade,  illusioiK 

IN  (netrative):  infinn,  iJlegtd,  irmjular,  imniovahle. 

INTER,  INTRO  (among,   within):   interdict,   introduce. 

C'^i  (against):  ohvioufi,  occur,  ofend,  ojypose,  oppress. 

PER  (through) :  p)erspire,  jyermit,  pellucid,  pi/(frim. 

POST  (after):  2iostpone, 2>o.st.script. 

PRAE  or  PRE  (before):  2>reface. 

PRAETER,  PRETER  (past):  preterite,  preternatural. 

PRO,  POL,  POR,  PUR  (forth):  prumote,  pollute,  portray, 
pursue. 

RE  (back  or  again):  reduce,  refer. 

RETRO  (backwards) :  retroyrade,  retrospect. 

SE  or  SED  (apart):  mluce,  sedition. 

^Vii  (under):  subtract,  succeed,   suffer,   suspend,   sup- 
lilant 

SUBTER  (beneath) :  subterfuge. 

SUPER     (above) :     superscribe,     superficies,     surface, 
surfeit,  su2^erscription,  surtout. 

TRANS  (across):  translation,  transitive. 
ULTRA  (beyond):  ultramontane,  ultramarine. 
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2.  SUFKIXKS: 

(")  Foniiiiiu-  ahstract  nouns: 

lox,  TloN,  sioN,  ox :  ()j)i)ii()i),  (ui'iov,  ft'Dnioii,  rmfiort. 

AXCE,  EXCE,  AX(n',  EXcv  :  i/lshitirr,  rontinence,  uifancy, 

AGE  :   ri>i/(iijr,  /litinaiji',  httndityc,  rintutje. 

TY:  rditifij,  crncltij,  anity. 

Ti'DE:  imujnitinl,',  heatlliule. 

OUK  (Z.  OU):  hunoiii;  Idhoiir. 

Y:  misery,  miinovy,  rlctorif. 

ICE,  Kss  :  jtisflcr,  scrrlct',  </iiir,ss. 

UUE  :  Dif'dsii  rt',  caltarc,  picture. 

E :  r./'tVf,  homicide. 

(b)  Fonnin*,^  diminutives. 
ULE:  tjlohuU: 

EL,  LE:  chiipel,  libel,  table,  circle. 

CLE,  CEL,  SEL:  receptacle,  parcel,  damsel. 

ET,  LET:  owlet,  pocket,  cutlet,  streandet. 

(c)  Forniin*,'  adjectives  (some  of  these  b(.'came  nouns). 
AL:  hyal,  vital,  comical. 

AN,   ANE,   etc.:   paja,,},    mundane,    certain,    suryeon, 
sexton,  mountain,  champaiya,fareiyn. 
All:  singular,  solar. 
AKY :   necexxary,  contrary. 
LVX :  Christian. 

IXE,  IM:  feline,  divine, 'pUyvim. 
EXT:  fluent, patent,  e^iuindent. 
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ATE,  ETE,  EET,  ftc. :  innnfc,  concrete,  (Uscm>t,  enii/ite, 
polite. 

ILE,  IL,  EL,  ftc. :  fin}ile,fr<iff!le,  rlril,  u,-utle,  kennel. 

AULE,  IHLE,  HLE:  amiable,  edible,  feeble,  fiexilde. 

ic,  iguE:  cicic,  rustic,  unique. 

ous,  osE:  c(ypit)iis,  ingenuous,  verbose,  (jrandioae. 

ACious:  mendacious,  vivacious. 

ID:  timid,  frifjid,  viorbid. 

(d)  Denotin<,'  persons  or  instruments. 

ANT:  attendant,  informant. 

ATE :  adrocate,  curate. 

BLE:  sttdde. 

CLE,  citE :  vehicle,  sepulchre. 

ER,  EER,  lER,  etc. :  buf'er,  entjineer,  soldier,  chancellor, 
lapidary,  corsair,  vii 

ES.S:  bunjess,  manjuc-is. 

ESS  (issa,  fern.) :  countess,  governess. 

MENT:  ornament,  document. 

TER,  TRE :  cloister,  monster,  theatre,  spectre. 

TOR,  SOR,  etc. :  doctor,  successor,  Saviour. 

Prefixes  and  Suffixes  of  Greek  Origin: 
1.  Prefixes: 

a  or  AN  (not):  anarchy,  anonymous. 

AMPHI  (on  both  sides):  amphibious,  amphitheatre. 

ANA  (up):  anatomy,  anachronism. 

ANTi  (against):  antipathy,  antaganvit. 

APO  (from) :  apology,  apostrophe. 
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CATA  (down):  r<ifttsfr(>plii',r,ihd<»jar. 

m  (two):  tflsij/l,(l,/(',  dilciuiiHi. 

DIA  (throuj,'h):  <li>n)t>trv,  tliilnrjuf. 

EX  or  KM  (in  or  on):  rtnphasis,  cnfliasiamn. 

EF'i  (iipoii):  rpihii/h,  epitjiutin. 

EC  or  EX  (out  of):  iwikIim,  foifatU: 

IIYI'KK  (over):  Ji  t/pcrholirfd,  liijpcrhorcdn. 

HYPO  (undt'r):  hiipotcnuHc,  hijpocvUi: 

META  (cluujgi'):  iiu'tinnor^ilto.sis,  iit>t(iphcn\ 

I'AllA  (hfsid'  ):  paraplirdsr,  pmuil'KV. 

PElll  (round):  prrunrfer,  pcrUxl. 

rito  (heforc):  ju-oij/'aiuinc,  pridoijiw. 

PROS  (to) :  promdy,  jtro^dytc. 

•SYN  (with,  together):  syndic,  .syntax,  aymhU. 

EU  (well):  euphony,  eidoyy. 

2.  Suffixes: 

AC :  niK H  uic,  demoniac. 

AD  or  II):  Hi, id,  Aeneid. 

ic :  loyie,  rhetoric. 

ISK  :  obelisk,  b<  is  disk, 

IZE:  criticize,  Anylicize. 

SIS,  SY,  se:  analysis,  jxdsy,  eclipae. 

SM:  sopliisni,  deism. 

ST:  .sophist,  dranudist. 

TE,  T :  apostate,  comet. 

THE:  centre,  metre. 

Y:  monarchy,  astronomy. 
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A  }Iyliri<'  is  a  conijMHJnfl  or  (It-rivcfl  word  iiiadr  n\\  of 
clt'inoiits  (li'rived  from  ditU'rent  lau<:uui:<'s  : 

FhIscIkmhI,  {grateful,  unjust,  artful,  politoncss,  ;;rand- 
fath<-'r,  donlitlcss,  inai'tyrdoni,  uiit'ortuiiatt',  arc  hybrids, 
composed  of  Eii<j;lisli  and  classical  ohanents. 

Tho  term  lnjhri<l  is  usually  employcfl  to  denote  a 
compound  made  fi'om  Teutonic  and  Classical  elements. 
Tho  word  frflou)  is  of  Danish,  and  ship  of  En;,dish  ori;,'iii ; 
but  as  Danish  and  En<;lish  are  closely  related  languaj^es, 
some  do  not  c(nu\t  ffllovslnp  a  hy])rid.  TifnuniKr  \h  in 
this  view  not  a  hybrid,  althou<,di  taken  from  a  Scandina- 
vian word  meaninj;  Ufflf  and  an  Eiii'lish  one  denoting  a 
small  bird.  Trusfcfsh  ip  which  combines  Danish,  French 
and  Englisli  elements  ;  lifr-fpiard,  which  includes  English 
and  French;  glossurj/,  Romanic  with  Greek;  interloper, 
Latin  and  Dutch;  h'rhsfmie,  Latin  and  En;j,lish ;  mnry- 
(jolil,  Hebrew  and  English;  linufhvji,  French  and  Dutch, 
are  examples  of  the  way  in  which  hybrids  are  formed. 
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I'UNOTUATIUX 

GrHuiin.'ir  li.-is  to  do  not  only  witli  tlie  way  we  speak 
but  also  witli  the  way  we  write. 

In  order  to  make  ourselves  understood  in  conversation, 
we  often  drop  or  raise  our  voices  a  little,  or  make  a  brief 
pause  between  one  word  or  phrase  or  sentence  and 
another.  Pl'NXTLATIov  is  used  to  show  in  our  written 
sentences  what  it  is  so  easy  to  I'xpress  in  our  spoken 
lan;rua(,re  ])y  these  intieetions  ainl  pauses.  The  word 
punctuation  is  derives!  from  the  Latin  punctum,  njxdnt, 
and  means  "  the  right  mode  of  putting  in  points  or 
stops." 

The  stops  made  use  of  are:   1.  Tlie  (Jomma  (,);  2.  The 
Semi-colon  (;);  8.  The  Colon  (:);  4.  The  Period  (.). 
64.  Terminal  Marks. 

Most  sentene<>s  close  with  a  pei-iod.  The  other  marks 
made  use  of  at  the  end  of  sentences,  are  tlie  interrogation 
point  or  question  mark  atid  the  exclamation  mark,  or,  as 
they  are  often  called,  the  Note  of  Interrogation  and  the 
Note  (jf  Exclamation.  The  former  folhnvs  a  direct 
(piestion;  the  latter  is  used  to  mark  the  end  of  an 
exclamation,  an  exclamatory  sentence,  or  an  interjection. 

The  Perioj):  This  is  a  declarative  sentence. 

The  Note  of  IXTEKKOGATIOX:      Where  are  you  troincr  ? 

Why  ? 


lere  < 


C/an  you  come   with  me  to-morrow  <*      Wl 
How  many  !* 

The  Note  of  EXCLAMATION:     How  warm  it  is  :     How 
the  wind  blows  .'     Hurrali  I     Alas  I     Dear  me  : 


PUNCTUATIOX 
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A   period    is   tl»e    most   usual   terminal    mark    of     a 
complete  sentence.     It  is  also  used  after  abbreviations, 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  Maj.,  Col.,  Rev.,  St.  etc. 
65.  Marks  Within  the  Sentence. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  employ  a  comma  to  show 
the  structure  of  a  compound  sentence.  In  those  cases 
where  the  clauses  are  not  very  long  and  the  coimection 
between  them  is  close,  the  connna  may  be  omitted  : 

Tlie  horse  reared  and  tlie  rideV  was  tlirown. 

The  games  are  done  Jind  C;i>sar  is  returning. 

Joybells  rang  and  fountains  ran  wine. 

Where  the  clauses  are  long  and  the  connection  close,  a 
connna  may  be  used  : 

Case.s  of  that  kind  are  to  be  tried  within  tlie  county,  and 

two  justices  are  to  be  sent  into  eacli  of  the  districts 

mentioned  in  the  bill. 
An  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  was  disposed  in  different 

bodies  along  the  south  coast,  and  orders  were  given  them 

to  oppo.se  with  all  their  power  any  at    inpts  at  landing. 
The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  the   northern  streamers 

were  shining  brilliantly. 

The  safest  rule  to  follow  in  such  cases,  and  indeed  in 
most  cases  is  :  Do  vol  use  a  commn  v  nliHs  j/on  are  sure 
find  its  presence  is  vecessary  to  make  ihe  rneov  iixj  r/eorer. 
Clauses  sometimes  go  in  series,  and  a  scries  of 
complete  clauses  may  be  placed  together  in  one  long 
sentence,  with  commas  to  show  a  more  or  less  intimate 
relation  between  them,  when  the  conjuneticm  is  suppressed. 

They  groaned,  they  stirred,  they  all  uprose. 

I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

He  resigned  his  dominions,  embarked  on   board  a   small 


vessel,  sailed   to   the   Mediternmean,  landed 
island  and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture. 
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Very  friMjuently  seini-cnions  are  used  to  indicate  the 
relation  of  tlie  Jiienibers  of  a  series,  where  the  clauses 
are  lonj;,  or  where  the  connection  is  shVht : 

Tlie  sparrow  twittered  about  the  thatclied  eaves  and  bud- 
ding hedijes;  the  robin  tlirew  a  livelier  note  into  his  late 
querulous  wintry  strain;  and  the  lark  towered  away  into 
the  bright  fleecy  cloud,  pouring  forth  torrents  of  melody. 

The  last  ray  of  sunshine  departed;  the  bats  began  to  flit 
by  in  the  twilight ;  the  road  grew  dimmer  and  dimmer 
to  the  view;  and  nothing  appeared  stirri?igin  itl)ut  now 
and  then  a  peasant  lagging  homeward  from  his  labour. 

Meantime  the  fatted  calf  had  been  killed  ;  the  '"orests  had 
rung  with  the  clamour '>f  the  liuntsmen  •  he  kitchen 
was  crowded  with  good  cheer  :  the  cellars  had  yielded 
up  whole  oceans  of  Rhein-wein  and  Ferne-wein  :  and 
even  the  great  lleidelburg  tun  had  been  laid  under 
contribution. 

His  temper  was  good;  his  inanners  were  agreeable;  his 
natural  talents  were  above  mediocrity ;  but  he  was 
frivolous,  false  and  cold-hearted. 

In  punctuation,  the  pupil  should  bear  in  mind  the  differ- 
ence between  a  pair  of  clauses  and  a  series  of  three  or 
more.  In  a  series  of  clauses,  as  we  liave  seen,  connnas 
may  be  used  if  the  clauses  are  short ;  hat  observe  the 
folloirivfj : 

Our  carriage  was  overturned.      It  was  soon  righted. 

Here  are  two  simple  sentences,  each  Avith  its  initial 
capital  and  its  period.  Each  is  ijrammatically  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  the  puncttiation  should  show 
this  fact.  The  connection  may,  liowover,  be  close  enough 
to  admit  of  compoimding  and  of  the  use  of  a  semi-colon. 
Our  carriage  was  overturned  ;  it  was  soon  righted. 
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Ili're  is  atiothflr  of  the  same  kind : 

It  is  very  warm  to-(Jay.     Tlie  sky  is  bright. 

It  nuiy  be  written  : 

It  is  very  warm  to-day  ;  tlir  sky  is  bi-ight. 

Tlie    l)ej,Miiiier   sliould,    However,   cai-efull}-    avoid    the 
error  of  writing;  such  sentences  in  tlie  following  way: 
Our  carriage  was  overturned,  it  was  soon  righted. 
It  is  very  warm  to-day,  tlie  sky  is  bright. 
She  is  a  pupil  of  promise,  she  is  only  twelve. 
The  foundation  .stone  was  laid  a  year  ago,  the  biiildin" 
cost  forty  thousand. 

These  four  sentences  are  incorrect.     It  ls  never  safe 

TO  USE  A  COMMA  TO  SEI'ARATE  TWO  HEAl-LY    INDEPENDENT 

CLAUSES.  Wliere  tliere  is  a  series  of  such  clau.ses,  commas 
will  serve  to  set  them  off;  l)ut  whei-e  there  are  only  two, 
it  is  better  to  separate  them  by  a  period  or  a  semi- 
colon. Wlie»i  in  doubt,  the  beginner  should  write  them 
as  separate  sentences,  and  use  tlie  period  rather  than  the 
semi-colon. 

Somofimes  a  Conjunrtinn  mai/  he  introduvetl.      Jn  such  cases 
(I  comma  will  servn  if  the  connertiou  is  close. 

Our  carriage  was  overturned,  but  it  \\as  soon  righted. 
It  is  very  waim  to-day,  and  the  sky  is  bright. 

Next,  Me  may  consider  bvieily  the  punctuation  (jf  the 
complex  sentence. 

Commas  are  used  in  complex  sentences  to  separate  the 
dependent  clause  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence : 
As  Cifsar  loved  me,  T  weep  for  liim. 

Some  men  of  the  Horse-guards,  who  weie  rm  watch,  lieard 
the  report. 
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As   often   as   a    ship    struck,    the   crew    of   the  Victory 

hurrahed. 
When  Calibiin  was  lazy,  and  neglected  his  work,  Ariel 

would  pinch  him. 

Wlien  tlie  dopondeiit  clause  comes  lu.st,  and  tlie  connec- 
tion Ix'twH'on  it  and  the  rest  of  the  sentence  is  close,  the 
comma  may  be  omitted  : 

T  will  come  as  soon  as  I  caji  j^et  ready. 

lie  lives  wherever  lie  can. 

He  N  ill  remain  if  he  possibly  can. 

Danger  intervened  eie  the  horseman  reached  the  desired 

spot. 
They  were  not  called  to  the  council  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy. 

1.  Wi'fiJs  (iiul  jilmisrs  (iff(')i  (JO  in  puirs: 

Wet  or  dry,  light  or  dark,  old  George  was  always  in  his 

place  on  Sunday. 
Fat  as  ever  and  jolly  as  ever,  the  old  chap  seemed  the 

picture  of  happiness. 

Commas  ake  used  to  set  off  words  or  phrases  in 
pairs,  where  the  conjunction  is  suppressed. 

2.  iro/y/.s  (ind 2>l' M-'^'-'^  often  <jo  in  sirirs  : 
He  sells  groceries,  hardware  and  drugs. 

Her  ^•oice  was  ever  soft,  gentle  and  low, — an  excellent 

thing  in  woman. 
He  was  a  brave,  generous  and  patriotic  prince. 

It  is  nices.sary  to  have  rapid  plates,  bright  sunshine  and 

short  exposure. 
We  sailed    down    the  river,  along  the  coast  and  into  a 

little  bay. 
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Commas  are  used  to  set  off  words  and  phrases 

IN   series,    where   the   CON.JUXCTION    IS   SUPPRESSED. 

3.  Set  off   with   a  comma    or   with   commas   any 

WORD   OR   EXPRESSION    NAMING    A    PERSON    ADDRLSSED. 
Tom,  come  here. 

Tell  me,  my  boy,  where  have  you  been  1 
The  Colon  is  used  in  the  following  sentences : 
One  thing  I  know  :  she  is  a  lady. 
This  raises  a  ditHcult  question  :  can  we  afford  the  time  ? 

Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  :  the  Stuart  kings  were  a 
heavy  load  to  carry. 

There  was  trouble  ahead  in  either  case  :    to  please  one 
meant  to  anger  tlie  other. 

The  word   is  too  general  :    it  does  not  convey   a    clear 
image. 

The  book   is  disappointing  :    the  plot  i.s   weak   and  the 
chaiacters  are  silly. 

Our  plan  of  government  is  better  than  theirs  :  our  King 
is  of  no  party. 

In  these  cases,  tlie  second  member  says  in  a  specific 
way  what  is  more  generally  expressed  in  the  first. 

When  the  latter  of  two  clauses  explains  or  specifies 
wliat  is  contained  in  the  first,  it  is  proper  to  use  a  Colon. 

Quotation  marks  are  used    in   a  direct  quotation   to 
enclose  the  exact  words  of  another. 

•'  Lost  time  is  never  found  again,"  says  poor  Richard. 
"  Nay,  my  Lord,"  answered  the  Prince  ;  "  by  your  favour 

it  is  sunt  by  the  advice  of  your  Lordships,   and   some 

of  you  ought  to  carry  it." 
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"  You  may  go  forwaid,  John,"  said  my  friend,  "and  you 
will  find  over  there,"  pointing  with  his  h.tnd,  "a  very 
comfortable  seat  and  a  good  view." 

The  TITLE  OF  A  HOOK  is  enclosed  in  (|uotution  marks, 
wheiv  tlu'  uutlior's  ii;ii>h'  is  not  used  : 

He  is  reading,   "  The  Seats  of  the  .Mighty." 

Exercises 

].  Of).st'7-re  the  punctualinn  <i/'  (/h;  /oi/o/rittf/  /inssar/t's.  The 
Jlrsf.  was  irritten  iKurhf  one,  huwl  re<l  (uul  tfifiitij-Jive  i/i'(ir8  ayo  ; 
the  xi'cond  and  third  (irt>  rtcui. 

(n)  I  have  already  ohserv'd,  that  geometry,  or  the  ait,  hy 
which  we  fix  the  proportions  of  figures;  tho'  it  much  excels  both 
in  universality  ana  exactness,  the  loose  judgments  of  the  senses 
and  imagination  ;  yet  never  attains  a  perfect  precision  and 
exactness.  .  .  'Tis  usual  with  mathematicians,  to  pretend, 
that  those  ideas,  which  are  their  objects,  are  of  so  reHn'd  and 
spiritual  a  n.ture,  that  they  fall  not  under  the  conception  of 
the  fancy,  but  nmst  be  comprehend(>d  by  a  puie  and  intellectual 
view,  of  which  the  superior  faculties  of  the  soul  are  alone 
capable. 

(b)  But  as  time  went  on,  and  monasteries  were  established, 
and  Latin  was  taught  and  studied,  (Alfred  the  (Jreat  says  that 
just  befort;  he  came  to  the  tlirone  in  871,  he  could  not  remem- 
ber a  single  one  south  of  the  Thames,  who  could  understand 
the  Latin  rituals  in  English  or  tr.mslate  a  letter  from  Latin 
to  English)  these  native  words  dropped  out  of  use  and  were 
replaced  by  disrlp/r,  ^oifies,  jxitriarch  etc. 

('•)  The  General  said  that  while  appreciating  the  spirit  in 
which  the  proposed  had  been  put  forward,  he  could  not  af'ree 
to  it.  They  were  all  deeply  anxious  to  bring  the  difTerent 
[)arts  of  the  empire  togetiier  as  closely  as  possible  :  but  he 
l)elieved  th  .t  such  a  body  as  that  proposed  would  only  become 
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meddlesome  and  continually  interfere  with  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  the  various  parts  of  the  empire,  and  cause  nothing 
hut  unpleasantness  and  friction. 

2.  Puiictuatp,  the  jbUowinr/,  ati'l  snpphj  capita/s  : 
(a)  To  attempt  to  reproduce  the  discourse  would  he  a  worse 
offenre  thun  makin-,' jam  out  of  strawherries  it  must  he  enough 
to  record  the  clarity  with  which  miss  terry  hrought  out  in 
nearly  every  heroine  a  distinguishing  characteristic  the  force 
with  which  she  hacked  her  opinion  hy  recitaticm  of  scenes  or 
speeches  the  courage  with  which  she  tlaslied  out  lier  views  of 
life  and  character  the  delightful  unfairness  with  which  she 
twisted  plain  facts  to  the  ghjrification  of  her  sex  lady  macheth 
if  you  please  so  far  from  being  an  unnatural  iiKinstcr  was  only 
a  too  devoted  and  self-sacriticing  wife  without  amhitiijii  for 
herself  she  gave  her  life  that  macheth  might  be  king  but  on 
llio  other  liand  how  admiral)le  miss  terry's  insistence  on  the 
nun-like  quality  in  desdemona  on  her  purity  her  tenacity  her 
strength  how  inspiriting  that  fine  outburst  on  the  folly  of  fear 
how  refreshing  the  conviction  that  katherine  the  wife  of 
petruchio  was  a  humbug  provoking  one  to  foresee  the  time 
when  under  guise  of  submission  she  c«jul(l  lead  her  lord  by  tke 
nose  and  linally  though  a  dozen  other  things  might  be  men- 
tioned how  rare  a  pleasure  to  hear  miss  terry's  deliverv  on  the 
talk  between  desdemona  and  emilia  on  marital  fidelity  eveiy 
word  intensely  alive  and  significant  or  of  cleopatra's  dirge 
over  antony  miss  terry  we  suppose  will  never  act  shakespeares 
heroines  again  but  she  can  talk  about  them  inimitably. 

(6)  Here  again  is  a  sentence  about  montesquieu  the  english  at 
that  time  macaulay  says  of  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury considered  a  frenchman  who  talked  about  constitutional 
checks  as  a  prodigy  not  less  astonishing  than  the  learned 
|iig  or  musical  infant  and  then  he  goes  on  to  describe  the 
author  of  one  of  the  most  important  books   that  ever  were 
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written  as  specious  but  sliallow  studious  of  effect  indifferent 
to  truth  the  hvely  president  nnd  so  forth  stirrinji;  in  any 
reader  who  happens  to  know  montesquieu's  influence  a  singular 
amazement. 

(c)  Tlie  sailors  called  me  mate  the  officers  addressed  me  as 
my  man  my  comrades  accepted  me  without  hesitation  for  a 
person  of  their  own  character  and  experience  but  with  some 
curious  information  one  a  mason  himself  believed  I  was  a 
mason  several  and  among  these  at  least  one  of  the  seamen 
judged  me  to  bo  a  petty  otliciT  in  the  american  navy  and  T 
was  so  often  set  down  for  a  practical  engineer  that  at  last  I 
had  not  the  heart  to  deny  it. 

(d)  Pooh  pooh  said  John  thornton  buck  can  start  a  thousand 
pounds  and  break  it  out  and  walk  with  it  for  a  hundred  yards 
demanded  malthewson  a  bonanza  king  he  of  the  seven  hundred 
vaunt  and  break  it  out  and  walk  off  with  it  for  a  hundred 
yards  John  thornton  said  coolly  well  matthewson  said  slowly 
and  deliberately  so  that  all  could  he:;r  Ive  got  a  thousand 
dollars  that  says  he  cant  and  there  it  is  so  saying  lie  slammed 
a  sack  of  gold  flust  of  the  size  of  a  bologna  sausage  down  upon 
the  bar. 

(e)  To  consider  tliose  dales  wiih  leterence  to  alfred's  educa- 
tion when  his  elder  brother  ethelbald  succeeded  alfred  was 
seven  years  of  age  at  the  accession  of  ethelbert  he  was  eleven 
at  the  accession  of  ethelred  he  was  seventeen  note  also  that  in 
^61  when  alfred  was  thirteen  years  of  age  his  old  friend  and 
his  fathers  friend  swithin  otherwise  written  swithun  died. 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH   OF   ENGLISH 

Chapter  XXI 

(iKXEKAL    SURVEY 

66.  Race  and  Language. 

Eniflish  is  in  (general  use  in  the  British  Islands, 
throughout  tlie  self-governing  dominions  and  crown 
colonies  and  in  the  United  States.  Many  millions  of 
I)eople  who  speak  English  are  of  English  birth  aa  well 
as  speech.  Many,  however,  of  tho.se  who  are  English  in 
speech  derive  their  ancestry  from  other  .sources.  Large 
numbers  of  Americans  who  know  no  other  language  are 
of  German,  Dutch  or  Scandinavian  origin.  Within  the 
empire,  there  are  numbera  of  jxiople  of  Scotch  and  Irish 
race,  who  speak  no  language  but  English.  Even  in  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  the  native  Gtelic  has  almost  com- 
pletely given  way  to  the  English,  although  there  are  in 
that  country  and  in  certain  Highland  .settlements  abroad 
many  who  are  familiar  with  both  languages.  By  the 
term  Englislnnan  is  ordinarily  meant  an  individual  whose 
home  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain;  but  when  we  are  thinking  of  speech  or 
language,  tli  term  English  ai)plies  just  as  accurately  to 
the  American,  the  Welshman  or  the  Irishman,  as  it  does 
to  any  East  Anglian  who.se  line  of  ancestry  runs  back 
to  the  marauding  English  immigrants  of  the  fifth 
century. 
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We  count  Eni;;lish-speakiiig  poopK;  to-day  by  millions. 
They  are  to  he  found  spread  over  a  ^reat  part  of  the 
earth's  sui-face.  Fifteen  hundred  years  ajfo,  the  Knirlish 
were  a  (piite  small  tjroup,  easily  entniierated  in  thousands. 
The  territory  they  then  (K'cupied  was  a  small  area  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Eui'ope ;  and  their 
languaire  probaljly  contained  one  or  two  thousand 
words. 

67.  Language  an  Organism. 

Great  changes  havt'  taken  place  in  the  lantjuaije  during 
that  great  period  of  time.  A  <lead  language,  one  that  is 
no  longer  spoken,  ceases  to  change  ;  but  with  a  living 
or  sj)oken  language,  it  is  different.  Everything  that  is 
alive  is  constantly  changing.  The  proces.ses  of  change 
that  take  place  in  a  living  organism  are  not  necessarily 
very  rapid ;  but  they  are  changes  nevertheless,  which 
gradually  but  surely  mcjdify  itn  structure.  The  language 
that  we  speak  to-day  has  undergone  many  changes  during 
its  long  history ;  but  we  must  remember  that  the  Eng- 
lish speech  of  to-day  is  es.sentially  the  same  language  as 
that  which  was  sjioken  by  the  English  who  left  their 
earlier  homes  in  the  fifth  century,  and  sailed  across  the 
sea  to  found  a  new  home  in  Britain.  Of  all  the  liistorical 
events  which  have  materially  influenced  the  English 
language  the  settlement  of  the  low  lands  of  Britain 
by  these  Germanic  invaders  was  perhaps  the  most 
important. 

68.  The  Britons  and  Roman  Rule. 

Britain  was  at  that  time  under  the  Roman  government. 
The  Britons,  when  they  were  first  .subdued,  and  Britain 
thus  became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,  were  a  barbarous 
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nice  ;  hut  (luring  thcii-  three  hundred  and  sixty-odd  yeufH 
of  contact  with  their  Uoniaii  ruleis,  nia<lt;  great  progresH 
in  the  aits  and  culture  ol"  the  Honian  j-ivilization.  They 
did  not  take  to  the  lanyua^^eof  their  (•oni|Ueroi's  as  kindly 
as  <lid  peopK'  of  (Jaul  and  Spain.  Latin  was  tht;  language 
of  the  (amps  and  of  the  ruling  class,  and,  dui'ing  later 
times,  of  thi'  church  also.  .Many  of  the  Ih-itish  people 
kept  their  own  language.  If  the  Roman  occupation  had 
continued,  a  pojiular  form  of  Latin,  which  had  sprung  uj), 
a'nd  which  was  gaining  ground,  would  no  douht  have 
overspread  the  country  in  time,  the  towns,  forts  and 
monasteries,  forming  Cfsntics  of  Koman  inlluence.  A 
considerable  numher  of  the  natives,  who  thus  came  into 
close  contact  with  tin;  Roman  iuHuence,  had  adopted 
this  form  of  speech,  which  wouhl  ultimately  liave  spread 
throughout  the  whole  land;  but  the  Roman  occupation 
came  to  an  end  in  the  year  410. 

The  reason  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  forces 
was  the  dit!iculty  of  deft-nding  Ital}-  and  lioiiu;  itself 
from  the  attacks  of  the  tierce  German  tribes  who  were 
threatening  the  enipin;  in  all  directions,  'j'he  Barbarian 
Migrations  had  been  going  on  for  some  time.  Britain 
itself  had  sutfeied  from  a  swarm  of  pirates  who  sailed 
about  the  coasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  the  Channel.  The 
Romans  had  a  regidar  organization  to  deal  with  these 
invaders.  An  otHcer  was  appointed  to  protect  the 
exposed  regions,  who  was  called  the  Count  of  the  Saxon 
Shore. 
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69.  The  English  Invasion. 

During  fifty  years,  the  Britain.^  were  left  to  their  own 
resources;  but  the  event  proved   that  they  were. unable 
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either  to  iiuiiiitiiin  tliu  l{«)iimii  system  oi  carry inj,' on  the 
L'overiiiiieiit  oF  their  eoimtrv  or  t<»  w  ithstaml  the  attaeks 
of  the  harhariaiis.  They  \ver»-  assuiled  dii  tlie  north  hy 
the  I'icts  an<l  Scots  an<l  (tn  the  east  hy  the  Eu^flisli.  Tlie 
hitter  Mere  no  lon<,'er  merely  rai'lers  an<l  pirates.  Tliey 
(h'sire*!  to  secure  |»ermaneMt  homes  for  tliemselves,  and 
forceil  tlieir  way  into  thi-  country,  step  hy  step,  until  after 
a  century  and  a  halt"  of  warfare,  they  oecame  the  niaHters 
of  Southern  l^ritain. 

In  their  fiaiiier  home  on  the  continent,  these  invaders 
had  no  connnon  name  I'oi'  themselves.  They  spoke  some- 
what diU'erent  dialects  of  the  same  lanyuajre,  and  were 
divided  intoseveral  <hstinct  tribes,  Jutes,  Saxons,  Frisians 
and  An<fh's.  There  is  a  ditlerence  of  opinion  as  to  where 
the  Jutes  came  from:  some  say  from  Denmark;  others 
believe  tla-y  lived  in  the  valley  of  the  lower  Weser. 
Tlie  Saxons,  a  much  mf)re  numerous  people,  came  from, 
the  lower  EUjc.  The  Frisians  were  their  neighlx)urs  to 
the  west,  heL.v.'c.  he  Kin.  and  the  Rhine.  The  Angles 
came  from  Holstein. 

The  Jutes  were  the  first  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the 
island.  They  established  themselves  first  in  Kent.  Later 
on,  another  settlement  was  effected  in  the  isle  of  Wight 
and  on  the  south  coast  of  Hamp.shire.  The  Saxons  took 
possession  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  pai'ts  of  the 
country.  The  names  Sussex,  Wessex,  Essex  and  Middle- 
sex celebrate  the  achievements  of  the  South,  West,  East 
and  IMiddle  Saxons.  The  Frisians  and  Antrles  occupied 
the  Country  from  the  Tluiuies  northward  to  the  Frith  of 
Forth. 
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Tho  iiaine  by  whicli  the  English  knew  the  native 
people  whom  they  tlins  coiuiuered  was  the  Welsli,  that 
iHyforciyners.  The  J»ritoiis,  on  the  otiier  hand,  followintj 
the  Rouuin  custom,  called  all  the  Germanic  invaders 
Sdxons,  a  name  still  employed  by  the  Welsh,  Irish  and 
Hi<;hland  Scots  of  the  present  day  to  designate  the 
Enjdish  people  and  language.  On  the  continent,  these 
ti'Jbes  were  called  sometimes  Saxons  and  sometimes 
Angles,  the  latter  having  the  largest  extent  of  territory. 
Pope  Gregory,  whose  missionaries  laboured  in  K«  nt,  used 
only  the  name  Angle.  Xo  (hjubt  the  power  of  the  Angle 
Kingdoms,  which  increased  steadily  from  the  7th  century 
till  the  coming  of  the  Danes  in  the  9th,  along  with  the 
influence  of  the  official  language  of  the  church,  helped  to 
fix  the  use  of  the  general  name.  King  Alfred,  himself  a 
West  Saxon,  invariably  uses  the  word  Englisc  as  the 
name  of  his  own  dialect.  It  will  be  in  every  way  con- 
venient to  use  the  word  English  to  denote  both  the 
people  and  the  language.  The  term  Eiujlisk  is  better 
than  Avglo-Sa.roi)  in  that  it  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
life  and  growth  of  the  language  liave  been  continuous 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present,  that  there  has 
been  no  displacement  of  one  language  by  another,  and 
that  the  changes  within  the  language  in  pronunciation 
and  grannnar,  in  the  acquisition  of  new  words  and  in 
the  gradual  disuse  of  old  ones,  :;onstitute  a  natural  and 
orderly  development. 

After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  the  natives  were 
conquered  and  the  English  settlements  established.  The 
island  was  now  divided  Into  three  parts:  (1)  Cumbria 
and  the  districts  of  North  tind  West  Wales;  (2)  Scotland; 
(3)  England. 
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Cumbriii  was  the  northern  re^non  west  of  the  Pennine 
runi^^e,    from    the     Kibble    to    the    Clyde;    West    Wale: 
incliKled     Cornwall,     Devon    and    part    of     Somerset  ; 
North    Wales,    the     portion     represented     by     Modern 
Wales. 

Scotland  comprised  the   lands  beyond   the  Forth  and 
the  Cly<le. 

The    rest  of  the  island   was  occupied  V)y  the  Enghsh 
invaders  and  the  native  population  that  remained. 

70.  The  English  Language  and  the  Britons. 

The  English  con(iuest  of  Britain  was  part  of  a  great 
and  general  movement  of  the   Barbarians.     While  our 
forefathers  were  engaged  in  the  conipiest  of  tiiis  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  other  Germanic  tribes  were  attack- 
in<J-  and  taking  possession   of  others.     The   Fraidcs  and 
Burguudians  entered  Gaul.     The  West  Goths  founded  a 
kingdom    partly    in   Spain   and    partly   in   Ga\il.      The 
Vandals    established     themselves    in    Northern    Africa. 
Italy    was  overrun  by  the  Ostrogoths  and  Lombards  ; 
but  the   English   con(iuest  was   ditierent   from   any   of 
these.     The  other  Germanic  tribes  had  come  under  the 
intluence  of  Roman  civilization,  had  fought  both  in  the 
Roman  armies  and  against  them  ;  and  wh>m  they  finally 
concjuered  and  (jverran  the  various  poilions  of  the  empire, 
they  were  content  to  occupy  the  land  and   enjoy  the 
advantages   offered   by   the   higher   civilization   of    the 
inhabitants.     They  had  been  Christianized.     They  made 
no  attempt  to  expel  or  enslave  the  people  or  to  destroy 
their  towns.     In  language  and  in  the  character  of  the 
resulting  civilization,  these  countries  were  more  Roman 
than  Teutonic. 
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The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  little  and 
caring  less  about  Ronian  culture  and  the  Cliristian  religion, 
pursued  a  difierent  policy.  They  destroyed  many  of  the 
towns  and  indeed  nearly  everj'thing  that  their  brethren 
ori  the  continent  wei'e  careful  to  preserve.  Many  of  the 
natives  were  driven  back  to  the  mountain  districts  or  over 
sea  to  Brittany.  A  considerable  number  no  doubt  retired 
to  the  denser  forests  and  marshes,  .and,  after  a  period  of 
isolation,  gradually  mixed  with  their  conquerors  and 
accjuired  their  language,  wliile  in  certain  districts  some 
were  enslaved  or  redu-^ed  to  a  condition  closely  resembling 
slavery.  The  two  languages  spo^'en  in  the  island  by  the 
half-Romanized  Celts,  were  very  different  from  F2nglish. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  there  are  to  be  found 
in  early  English  speech  not  more  than  six  or  seven  loan- 
words to  indicate  the  cotitact  of  the  two  peoples.  The 
Britons  might  borrow  words  from  the  English.  In  the 
extinct  Celtic  lantjuaiie  of  Cornwall,  Entflish  loan-words 
occur;  but  while  theie  were  good  reasons  why  the 
Britons  should  learn  Entjlisii  and  avoid  Celtic  or  Latin 
words  when  talkinjj:  Enirlish,  there  was  nothin<;  to  induce 
the  masterful  and  somewhat  stolid  English  to  learn  the 
language  of  their  social  and  political  inferiors. 
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71.  The  English  and  Christianity. 

In  the  j'ear  597,  an  event  occurred  which  had  far 
reaching  consequences  upon  the  life  and  language  of  the 
Entrlinh.  This  was  the  comintj  of  the  Roman  missionaries 
inider  Auirustine.  The  mission  was  successful ;  and  in 
embracing  the  Christian  religion,  the  heathen  English 
opened  tlieir  minds  to  a  number  of  new  ideas  which  were 
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72.  The  Danish  Invasions. 

A  tliird  event  which   powerfully  affected  the  life  and 
huuma^'O  of  the  people  of  Enj,dand  was  tlie  Danish  in- 
vasion an-l  eon-piest.     The  Danes  came  from  the  northern 
portion  of  D.'nmark  an.l  fro.n  South  Sweden.     Like  the 
An<,des,  they   were  oi  ScandinaN  iau  stock.      They  were 
also  related  to  the  N.n-semen,  who  established  tliemselves 
on  the    Faroe,   Shetland    and    (Orkney    Islands,   on  tlie 
mainland    of    the    extreme    north    and    on    the    islands 
:v\ou<r  the    western    const,    as    far    as   the    Isle   of    Man. 
Raid"    broau    before    the    cl.)se    of    the    seven  lunidreds 
in   tlm   nortliern   part   of    En-land.     Fifty  years  later, 
recmlar  campai<,n.s  were  carried  on  with   concpiest   and 
seUlemeut  in  view.     The  first  complete  Danish  conquest 
and  settlement  was  that  of  East  Anglia  in  8V0.     The 
war  was  pros(>cuti-d   with   ^rruat   vigour  in  ISIercia  and 
Northumbria;    and    next    yea,-,    the    invaders    entered 
Wessex.     The  progress  made  by  the  Danes,  is  nidicated 
by  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  peace  between  King 
Alfred    of    Wessex    and    Guthrum,    the    Danish    leader. 
A  district    known   as   the   Danelaw,   comprising   about 
two-thirds  of   England,   was  gixen  over  to  the  Danes. 
The  boundary  between  Wessex  and  the  Danelaw  began 
with  the  Thames  river,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Lea, 
then  by  Bedfor.l  and  the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street,  nud  on 
to  Chester.     Later,    in    the  beginning   of   the  eleventh 
century,  fr.^sh  swarms  of  Danish  and  Norse  adventurers 
landed,  and  the  whole  country  was  brought  under  the 
rule  of  the   Danish  conciueror  Cnut.     iNumerous  place 
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names  in  various  parts  of  Eii;jflan(l  sliovv  the  extent  ol" 
the  Danisli  settlement.  It  is  said  that  to  the  north  of 
\Vatliii<£  Street  there  are  six  hundi-ed  instances  of  the 
Danish  word  by,  a  town,  and  in  Lincolnshire  alone  one 
hundred  are  to  be  found. 
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73.  The  Dani^ih  Element  in  English. 

A  new  element  now  enters  into  the  EntJflish  lanmiajie. 
The  Danes  and  the  Eni^lish-speaking  inhabitants  (for 
the  resident  Britons  adopted  the  English  language  and 
were  by  this  time  merged  in  the  mass  of  the  population) 
now  occupied  the  country  in  a  relation  approaching 
t'(|uality.  In  the  south,  the  English-speaking  people,  or 
the  English  as  it  is  more  convenient  to  call  them,  were 
stronger  than  the  Danes  in  numbers  and  wealth,  while 
in  the  rest  of  tlie  countrv,  the  Danes  were  the  dominant 
party.  Before  very  long,  the  Danes  accepted  Christiaiiity. 
They  were  closely  allied  to  the  English,  not  only  in  race 
but  in  language  as  well.  There  was,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  the  two  peoples  should  not  settle  down,  side  by 
side,  in  peace.  The  Danes  adopted  the  speech  of  their 
English  neighbours;  and  dtu'ing  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion, a  considerable  number  of  Danish  loan-words  passed 
into  the  kiisjruaire. 

74.  The  Germanic  Group  of  Languages. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  German 
to  name  at  once  the  English  etiuivaU-nts  of  Brii<J,'r, 
HauM,  Bach,  Wort,  Frcuvd  and  the  like.  The  strong 
resemblance  between  these  wonls  and  their  English 
etjuivalents  may  lead  him  to  suppose  that  we  borrowed 
them  from  the  German.     He  is  aware  that  the  word 
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amivahh  is  l,orrovve.l  from  tlie  Latin,  „»MVa.s, and, hence, 
is  apt  to  think  of  fru',nl  as  horrowc-.l  from  the  (Jermun 
whieli  contains  a  word  very  mueli  like  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  we  have  horrov  "d  practipally  nothni^ 
from  lliat  lan-ua-e.  We  must  distin^nush  cU-arly 
between  horrowd  words  and  nxjixife  words. 

Thi-  iM-oup  of  related  lan^uuages  known  hy  the  name  of 
Ilomance.-the  Fn-nch,  Italian,  Spanish  and   Portuguese, 
-are  all  descende.l    from   tlie  Latin.      We   know   .rom 
history  that  Ion-  a-o  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries 
nil  spoke  one  langua.ua-.     Li  time,  owing  to  social  and 
political  causes,  this  language  developed  certain  peculi- 
arities in  each  of  tlie  four  countries  named:    and  lorn- 
distinct    languages  resulted.      Nevertheless,   these   have 
many  points  in  common,  because  the  changes  in  form 
which  certain  words  have  undergone  were  not  so  great 
as  to  obscure  entirely  their  fundamental  likeness.     Ihe 
similarity  of  Fr.  vihr,  Italian  mn.hr,  Spanish  madre 
Portuguese  mai  can  hardly  fail  to  attract  attention,  and 
is  obviouslv  due  to  the  common  relation  of  these  words 
to    the    Latin     matrr.      These    languages    are    cognate 
lan.niages;    and    certain    words  to    be    found    m    them, 
derived    from  their   mother-tongue,    are    called    cognat. 


won 
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Tlie  same  feature  may  be  ol)served  in  the  group  ot 
lan-ua-es  of  which  English,  German,  Dutch  an.l  Danish 
arelnei^ibers.  TheGerman,  VaUr,  Suhn,BraderFreuml, 
Hans;  Dutch  Vud.r,  Zuon,  Brueder,  Vrinul,  //a.s-  and 
Scandinavian  Fader,  Snn,  Brodrr,  Fra,ah,  //u.s  along 
with  their  Enoiish  cjuivalents  will  illustrate  further 
^vhat  is  uieant  by  cognate  languages  and  cognate 
words. 
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It  is  natural  to  assume  that  tluTi'  was  at  one  time  a 
siii«;lf  laii^uaL;t^  sjiokcu  hy  a  p<'<)[>lo  whost;  dcscciKlants, 
moNiii!^  a[iait  into  separate  cummuuitiL'S  aii<l  »;ra<lualiy 
(levt'lopiiiijf  certain  peculiarities  of  speech,  thus  l)ecame 
tlie  founders  «jf  what  <;rew  into  a  distinct  lan^fua^jc. 
The  name  (Jermank;  is  i;iven  to  the  parent  lan<ijua<i;e 
tlms  assumed.  This  (Jei'iiianic  Group  inchidt's  tiie 
Eastern  and  tlie  Western  (iermanic  L)in<;uaws.  In  the 
former,  thei'e  ai'e,  in  addition  to  tlie  extinct  (Jothic.  the 
Norweixijin,  Icelandic,  Swedish  and  Danish.  The  West 
Germanic  comprises  Hiyh  (Jerman,  an<l  tlu;  several  Low 
(ierman  lan^uaijt's,  which  are  Flemish,  Dutch,  Platt- 
I)(!Utsch,  Frisian  and  English. 

DiALErTS   OF   OlA)   ENCiLISH 

The  name  Old  Euiilish  is  a  tjeneral  name  for  the 
dialects  which  were  sjx)ken  in  various  parts  of  the 
countiy.  Three  of  these  rose  to  literary  prominence. 
The  Northern  was  spoken  by  tlie  Anglian  tribes  north 
of  the  Humber:  the  Midland,  by  the  mixed  tiibes  of 
Auiiiians  and  Frisians  Ix'tweeu  the  Humber  and  the 
Thames;  and  the  Southern  or  Wessex  dialect,  by  the 
Saxons.  The  Northern  and  Midland  wn-e  especially 
art'ected  by  the  induence  of  Danish,  as  we  have  seen. 
The  Southern  possesses  a  special  interest,  in  that  it  was 
the  dialect  in  which  Alfred  wrote.  Most  of  the  other 
literature  has  been  lost,  while  a  lar<fe  part  of  this  has 
been  preserved. 

75.  The  Norman  Invasion. 

The  Norman  Contpiest  of  Enjrland  was  the  next  great 
historical    event    which    left    an    impression    upon    the 
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lan^ruHK''.     Tlu'  Non.ians,  thou<:l»  orijiiiuiny  a  Nortlierii 
nuC  which  liud  settled  in  France,  ha<l,  .hirin<;  the  century 
an.l    a    Imlf    of    their   sojourn   in  that  country,  heconie 
Frendi  i.i  lan^Mia^cc  as  rea.lily  as  the  D.m.'s  had  hmnne 
En;;lish  in  En<,dan<l.     They   had    adopted    the    manners 
aiK?  acpiired  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  Frencli ; 
an<l  wnenthey  took  possession  of  En;j;land,  the  connnan.l- 
in^r  p.,silion  which  th(«y  occupied  as  a  superior  social  and 
political  class  enabled  them,  althou-h  thiy  wen'  ^nvatly 
outnumbered    bv   the    natives,    to    exercis(>    a    powerful 
influence    upon'   the     life    and    thou-ht.    the    manners, 
customs    and    co.uluct    of    the    En^dish.     The    Norman 
rulers  of  En<rland  spoke  their  own  lan<:ua^^e,— a  French 
dialect.— for  a  time  :  but  the  natives  cimtinucd  to  speak 
Englisl'i.     The     use    of    some    one    dialect    of     En«,dish 
aa*a  national   lan^ua.iie   for    hinh    and    low    alike    was 
inevitable.     It    was  oidy    a    question    of    time:    and    it 
wtvs  not   very  long  until  the  Normans  learned  English 
and    used    it    in    ordinary  inter-oiirse.     Thereafter,  the 
use  of  French  was   rather   an   accomplishment   than    a 
necessity. 

In  125S,  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  proclaimed  in 
En^dish  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  French  :  and  alxjut  one 
hundred  years  later,  English  gained  a  place  in  the  schools, 
and  was  employed  in  the  courts  and  in  the  King's  speech 
at  the  opening  of  parliament.     It  is  not  possible  to  set 
an  exact  <late  at  which  the  language  passed  from  the  Old 
English  to  the  Middle  English  stage  of  its  development. 
The  growth  of  a  language  is,  like   any    other   growth, 
continuous;  but  it  is  usual  tc    assign  the  l^oundaries  of 
the  Old  English  period  as  from  450  to  1200. 
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have  bet'U  jil)sorh.'(l  into  tli<'  mass  of  tip    pfoph',  us  the 
Danes  liad  been,  and  would  liave  intluencid  the  lan<^ma<,fe 
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in  the  community;  and  this  cireumstance,  alonjr  with 
their  use  of  an  alien  ton;,aie,  created  a  deep  gulf  of 
separation  between  them  and  the  mass  of  the  population. 
The  hin^ruaj^'e  thus  brou<,dit  into  contact  with  English, 
belonged,  as  we  have  seen,  with  Spanish,  Italian  and 
Portuguese,  to  a  class  known  as  the  Romance  LAXCiUAOES 
which"  with  Latin,  form  the  Romantic  or  Latin  Guoup, 
just  as  tlio  Welsh  or  Cymric,  the  (helic,  the  Erse,  the 
Manx  and  the  Breton  form  tlie  Celtic,  and  as  the 
English,  Dutch,  Platt-Deutsch  and  others,  along  with 
the"  High  German,  Old  Norse  and  Gothic,  form  the 
Germanic  Group. 

76.  The  Indo-European  Family  of  Languages. 

The  table  on  next  page  exhibits  the  relation  of   the 
various  groups  at  a  glance : 
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rs  to  till'    Low  or  Coast   division  ol'  the 


West  (irililimic  <liillrc(s.  (i.riililll  1h1(.1i-s  to  tli«-  Mi;,'li 
or  Itjluiid  division.  Our  Innmuiii'  is,  tlicn'l'orf,  iiioro 
closely  rflati'«l  l(^  Frisi.-iii,  Dntcli  I'intt-Dcutscli  and 
Flcniisli,  than  l«)  (nMinan  :  and  to  (u-rnian  more  closely 
than  to  the  Danish,  Norwe^ 
Scandinavian  branch. 


rian    or    Icelandic    of    the 


hole,  is  related  distantly  to 


The  (lerinanic  i;rou|),  as  .i 
;ver}'  other  inendier  ol'  th<>  threat  Indo-Kuropi 


un 


fainib 


and 


H.s    w 


,-e    find    certain    siinilaritiis    in    the    won 


Is    of 


various  lan^niai^es  of  the  CJernianic  ^ooup,  so  we  may 
expect  to  discover  in  any  (Jermanir  lanj,niat;e  many 
words  which  are  similar  to  Latin  or  (Ireek  words, 
for  example;  not  bec.iuse  such  words  are  borrowed 
from  Latin  or  (h-eek,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
Germanic,  Latin  and  Greek  laii^niages  are  descended 
along  witii  others,  from  a  common  parent,  tlie  Indo- 
European.  Brother  and  fr>itrr  are  the  same  word: 
so  with  father  and  /«'/<  /•.  tish  and  jtisri-<,  knee  and 
(jenu,  yoke  and  JiKjinn,  six  and  sr.r,  seven  and 
sepfcvi  ;  but  none  of  these  are  burrowed  words:  they 
are  C()(jnaf<'x. 

The  original  In<lo-European  language  lias  not  been 
spoken  within  historical  times.  Some  writers  say  that 
the  centra!  table-land  of  Western  Asia  was  the  oiiginal 
home  of  the  Aryans.  Others  V)elieve  it  to  have  been 
somewliere  in  Nortliern  or  Central  Europe.  Guesses 
liave  been  made  as  to  the  physical  type  to  which  the 
Aryans  belonged  :  but  the  subject  is  >ery  obscure.  It 
\h  well  to  reuieml.H'r  th.-it  identity  of  language  does  not 
always  mean  identity  of  race. 
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77.  Modern  Influence. 

Modern  English  boginn  about  tlic  year  1500.  Several 
very  in.portant  events  occnrre-l  at  this  time,  which  had  a 
powerful  intiuonce  upon  the  language. 

One  of  these  was  the  introduction  into  England  of 
the  Art  of  Printing.  Caxton  began  to  print  in  1477; 
and  this  naturally  helpe.l  to  give  form  and  fixity  to 
tlu'  lan<nm<re.  He  eniploved  the  dialect  of  the  Midlands, 
the  .liak'ct  spoken  in  the  capital  and  used  by  Chaucer; 
and  this  became  the  standard  written  language  of  the 
country. 

The  Revivid  of  Learning  which  followed  the  flight  of 
the  Greek  scholars  with  their  literary  treasures  after 
the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  another  event  of  great 
importance  to  the  language.  Many  new  avenues  ot 
research  were  opened  up;  and  great  discoveries  m 
astronomy  and  geography  stimulated  the  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  adventure.  The  word  stock  of  English 
was,  therefore,  increased  by  a  large  number  of  loan- 
words from  many  sources.  System  was  introduced 
into  spelling,  and  dictionaries  and  grammars  aided  in 
regulating  usage. 

The  last  two  hundred  years  have  seen  a  great  expan- 
sion of  the  British  Empire  and,  conse.iuently,  of  the 
Eiudish  language.  Many  foreign  words  have  been 
ad.rpted  as  a  result  of  the  contact  of  English  speaking 
people  with  the  language,  institutions,  customs,  arts  and 
industries  of  other  countries.  The  growth  of  science 
and  invention  has  made  it  necessary  to  add  great 
numbers  of  new  words  to  an  uver-increasing  stock. 
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78.  Grammar. 

Tho  .rrannnaticHl  system  of  Mcxlern  English  is  simple 
when  compared  with  that  of  Old  English.  Similarly, 
the  grammar  of  Old  Englisli  is  simpler  than  that  of 
Gothic,  which,  in  its  turn,  was  simpler  than  that  of 
Sanscrit.  These  languages  as,  we  have  seen,  are  later 
and  earlier,  respectively,  in  the  line  of  descent.  Simpli- 
fication is  a  natural  and  inevitable  process  which  goes 
on  as  a  language  grows  older.  The  same  pi-ocess  of 
simplitication  has  taken  place  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  family  of  languages.  Evidence  of  this  is  seen  wlien 
a  younger  representative  is  compared  with  an  older  one. 

Sanscrit,  for  example,  had  eight  cases,  whereas  Latin 
had  six  and  Greek  five.  Sanscrit  and  Greek  had  a  dual 
number  which  Latin  dispensed  with.  The  middle  voice 
and  the  aorist  tense  of  Sanscrit  and  Greek  are  absent  in 
Latin.  As  Latin  is  less  complicated  than  Sanscrit,  so  the 
Romance  Languages  are  simpler  in  their  grammar  than 
Latin. 

Old  English  itself  had  dropped  many  forms  to  be 
found  in  the  Gotliic,  the  oldest  written  language  of  the 
group  to  which  they  belong.  Of  the  original  eight  cases 
of  the  earlier  languages,  several  arc  wanting  in  the 
languages  of  the  Teutonic  group.  These  eight  were  the 
Nominative  for  subject  of  a  sentence,  the  Accusative  for 
the  direct  object  and  the  Dative  for  tlie  indirect ;  the 
Genitive  or  of -case,  the  Ablative  or  from-case,  tlie  Listru- 
mental  or   with-ca.se,  the    Locative   or  in-case  and  the 
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Vocative,  tMiuivalent  to  our  Nominative  of 


Old  Eiiirlisli,  tlu'ic  were 


Address,     In 
Xoininalive,  Genitive,  Accusative, 


Dative  an( 


1  Instrumental.     Modern  Gernian 


still  distin- 


guishes the  first  four  of  these.  En<,dish  has  only  the 
remains  of  three,  the  Nominative,  Genitive  (possessive), 
and  Accusative  (objective);  and  these  do  not  form  a 
complete  system  in  either  nouns  or  pronouns. 

As  in  Latin  and  Greek,  so  in  Old  English  there  were 
various  declensions,  each  with  its  distinctive  set  of  endings. 
Instead  of  the  simple  device   by  which  we  mark  the 
possessive  case,  the  Old  English  genitive  was  variously 
indicate<l  by  (■<,   C   re  and   a,>.     All   nouns   had   three 
ditierent  case  forms  in  the  plural  and  two  or  three  in  the 
singular.     There  were  four  principal  ways  of  forming 
plunils:   thus,  st((n-ns,  stones;  stcorr-av,  stars;  hand-a, 
hands ;  lim-a,  limbs.     The  dual  number  form  of  the  noun 
is  absent  in  Teutonic  languages ;   but  that  of  the  verb 
appears  in  Gothic,  while  both  Gothic  and  Old  English 
have  dual  forms  for  the  personal  pronoun.     Thus  in  Old 
Ensrlisb  we  tind : 

1st  singular,  Ic ;  plural,  W'' ;  dual  (we  too),  Wit. 

2nd  singular,  Thn  ;  plural,  Gp  ;  dual  (you  two),  Git 

Adjectives  were  of  two  kinds,  strong  and  weak,  and 
had  nearly  as  many  inllections  as  nouns.  Every  adjec- 
tive was  inllectc^d  in  two  ways.  Thus:  tvis  cyning, 
u  wise  king;  Ke  visd  ct/ving,  the  wise  king;  god  nurmi, 
a  good  uiune;  se  goda  nama,  the  good  name.  Gen. 
w'mi'S  cyningf's,  godest  wnnan;  tha<'>^  wimn  cyninges, 
tharn  godon  v<im,ni.  Dat.  n'isvm  cyinngr,  godiim 
naman;  thavi  wimm  cyniitge,  tham  godun  naman. 
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Tliese  forma  are  given,  not  that  the  student  may 
memorize  them,  but  simply  as  examples  of  the  highly 
inflected  character  of  the  earlier  forms  of  our  language. 

The  inflections  of  the  verb  were  numerous,  and  there 
were  several  conjugations.  For  example,  the  verb  had  in 
Modern  Englisli  is  represented  in  Old  English  by  four 
forms  and  in  the  Gothic  by  no  less  than  fifteen. 

Of  tliese  fifteen  forms,  seven  are  in  the  indicative  mood  and 
eight  in  the  subjunctive.  The  foUowing  comparati-e  table 
will  prove  interesting  : — 

I.NDICATIVE    Moon 


Modern 

Ring  r  LA  R. 

Gothic.         Oi. 

I)    KSGLISH. 

Chauckr. 

En<!1,ISH. 

1st  Person 

hal)ai-da 

haefdo 

hadde 

had 

'2iul  Person 

hal>ai-des 

h:iefdes(t) 

haddest 

had 

3rd  Person 

habai-da 

haefde 

hadde 

bad 

Dual. 

1st  Person 

hahai-dedu 

2n(l  Person 

habai-deduts 

Plural. 

1st  Person 

habai-dedum 

haefdon 

hadde(n) 

had 

2ncl  PtM-son 

habai-deduth 

haefdon 

hadde(n) 

had 

3rd  Person 

liabai-dedun 

haefdon 

hadde(n) 

hud 

The  subjunctive  in  the  Gothic  contains  eight  distinct  forms; 
l)ut  the  Old  English  subjunctive  ditlers  from  the  indicative 
very  slightly,  and  in  Chaucer  there  is  no  difference  whatever. 

In  the  case  of  English,  there  were  circumstances  con- 
nected with  its  liis'ory,  which  accelerated  the  tendency 
to  simplify  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language. 
In  the  Old  English  period,  many  clianges  took  place  as  a 
result  of  the  Danish  invasions,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
so  greatly  aflectod  the  life  of  the  people  during  the  9th 
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and    lOtli    centuries,  particularly  in    the   North-eastern 
portion  of  the  country. 

During  this  period,  the  intercourse  between  Danes  and 
English  Ted  to  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  inflections  in 
Old  English.     When  people  of  different  languages  come 
in  contact  with  each  other,  the  niceties  of  form  in  speech 
are  apt  to  be  sacriticed  to  the  all-important  matter  of 
understanding  an«l  being  understood.      As  long  as  the 
chief  purpose  is  served  ;  namely,  that  of  conveying  one's 
idea  or  meaning  to  another,  one  will  use  the  main  stem 
of  a  word  without  paying  particular  attention  to  this  or 
that   correct   inflection.     The  wearing   away   of   gram- 
matical forms  in  those  parts  of  the  country  wnere  the 
Danes  were  most  numerous  was  two  hundred  years  in 
advance  of  the  same  process  farther  south. 

This  gradual  simpliflcation  of   the  language  by  the 
levelling  of  inflectional  foi-ms  was,  as  Ave  shall  see  later, 
still  fuither  accelerated  during  Norman  times,  with  the 
result  that  by  the  close  of  the  period  of  Middle  English, 
the  language  had  practically  reached  nmch   the   same 
form  that  it  has  now.     The  Old  English  period  is  some- 
times spoken  of   as  the  period  of   full  inflections,  the 
Mi<ldle  English  as  that  of   levelle"^  inflections   and  the 
Modern  asUie  period  of  lost  inflections.     These  phrases 
suthciently  distinguish  the  three  periods,  so  long  as  we 
remeuiber    that    the    language    spoken    by    our    Early 
English  ancestors  was   not  so  full  of   inflections   then 
as  It  was  in  the  earlier  course  of  its  development,  and 
further  that,  even  at  the  present  time,  a  few  inflections 
still  remain  :   in  short  the  growth  of  the  language  has 
been  and  will  be  continuous. 
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79.  Vocabulary. 

Early  B()RRo\vin(js 
Before  the  English  left  their  earlier  home  on  the 
continent,  they  liad  borrowed  a  small  number  of  words 
from  the  Romans.  Some  of  these  were  cdic  (chalice), 
cheap,  chalk,  coalter,  f idler  {oi  cloth),  inch,  mile,  mint, 
Saturday. 

A  still  smaller  number  were  borrowed  from  the  Britons 
during  and  alter  the  English  conijuest.  Bivn  (manger), 
haniwck,  hrat  (mantle,  rag,  and  later,  child),  brock 
(badger),  dun  (colour),  mattock,  are  usually  accepted  as 
belonging  to  this  period.  It  is  generally  agreed  that 
there"are  less  than  a  dozen  in  all,  and  some  authorities 
say  not  more  than  lialf  a  dozen. 

Place  names  of  course  remained  in  much  the  same 
way  as  they  have  been  preserved  in  modern  settlements. 
There  are  several  rivers  bearing  the  name  Avon,  and 
several  others  called  Esk  (Usk.  Ux,  Exe).  Pen  and  Ben 
(mountain)  appear  fre<iuently.  Other  examples  are  Aher 
(mouth),  Aherdrn},  Dan  (protected  place),  Dumlee,  Inch 
(island),  Ivchcape,  Inrer  (mouth  of  river),  Inverness, 
Kill  (church),  Kdimirnock. 

To  these  must  be  added  a  few  Latin  words  which  bear 
testimony  to  the  presence  and  work  of  the  Romans. 
These  are  caxter,  Chester,  and  cester,  in  Doncaster,  Lan- 
caster, Manchester,  Leicester,  and  others  from  L.  castra, 
camp;  street,  from  strata;  coin  in  Lincoln,  Colchester, 
Colae,  from  cohniia,  a.  coVmy  \  p<yrt,  jyortns,  a  harbour; 
ivall  in  Wallhnnj,  W<dton,  from  rallam,  a  rampart; 
foss  in  Fossway,  Foshridye,  from  fossa,  a  ditch;  wick  in 
Benvick,  from  aiciis,  a  village. 
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Tlu>  Christian  iiiissioiiju-U's   i 


ntrod 


nce( 


ii 


number    of 


Lati 


n    won 


Is    and   Latinizi'd  (In-ck  words:    altar,  arch- 


bislu)p,  bisliop,  candle,  fhurcli,  cro'M 


_ ^  1,  deacon,  devil,  font, 

niartvr,  mass,  minister,  monk,  mm,  pope,  forest,  psalm, 
shrine,  temple  etc. 

SCAXDIXAVIAN    IXFLUENCE 

In  recrard  to  the  influence  of  the  Scandinavian,  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  <,'reat  numbers  of  words  were 
tlven  identical  in  the  two  lanj^ua^^os.  Jespersen  says, 
"we  should  now  have  been  utterly  unal.le  to  tell 
which  lanj,rua<,a.  they  had  come  from,  if  we  had  had  no 
En<dish  lirerature  before  the  invasion  ;  nouns,  such  as 
man,  wife,  father,  mother,  folk,  house,  thinj^,  life,  sorrow, 
winter,  sunnner,  verbs  like  will,  can,  meet,  come,  bru.<;, 
hear,  see,  think,  smile,  ride,  stand,  still,  sit,  set,  adjectives 
and  adverbs  like  full,  wise,  better,  best,  mine  and  thine, 
over  and  under  etc." 

Two  slijihtly  ditlerinjr  forms  of  the  same  word  in  some 
cases  stood  si.le  bv  side  in  the  lancrua*re  for  a  time,  and  in 
a  few  instnnces  still  remain,  but  with  sli-htly  different 
meanii.j^s,  as  a  rule :  cl>  arch  and  lirL;  vhoh'  and  kale,  no 
an<l  lunj,  mir  and  nrisr,  fmm  and  /m,  ^hid  and  .s•/c^/•^ 
shot  and  srnt  (scot  free),  .s//r/V/c  and  ^rrerch.  Some  of  these 
DOUHLETS  are  found  in  dialects  only  :  true,  trui  (tidy, 
neat);  leap, /o(t^> ;  yard,  r/ur^/r,  churn, /,-irn  ;  chest, /a.sf. 

Some  instances  mav  be  <riven  in  which  the  Scandina- 
vian word  linallv  proved  stronj^cr  than  the  corresponding 
En-lish  one.  The  stru-i,de  between  the  native  ey  and 
the'^invadin-  ,,/,/  was  described  m.-iny  years  later  by 
Caxton  in  a  f  reiiuently  (juoted  passage : 
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"  And  cortaynly  our  langagc  now  used  varyeth  forre 
from  tliat  wliiche  was  used  and  spoken  whan  I   was 
borne.     For   we   englysshe   men   l>en   borne   under   the 
domynacyon  of  the  mone,  whiche  is  never  stedfaste  but 
ever  waverynge,   wexynge  one   season,  and   waneth   & 
dyscreaseth  another  season.     And  that  comyn  englysshe 
tiiat    is   spoken   in   one   shyre   varyeth    from  a  nother. 
Insomucli   that   in   my   dayes   happened    tliat    eertayn 
merchauntes  were  in  a  shippe  in  taymse,  for  to  have 
savled   over  the   see  into  zelande.       And    for   hieke   of 
wynde,  thei  taryed  atte  forlond,  and  wente  to  lande  for 
to  refreshe  them.     And  one  of  them  named  shetHelde,  a 
mercer,  cam  in-to  an   hows   and   axed   for   mete;    and 
specyally   he  axyd  after  eggys.      And   the   goode   wyf 
answerede  that  she  coude  speake  no  frenshe.     And  the 
mercliaunt  was  angry,  for  he  also  coude  speke  no  frenshe, 
but  wolde  liave  hadde  egges,  and   slie  understo<le  hym 
not.     And  thenne  at  laste  a  nother  sayd  that  he  wolde 
have  eyren.    Then  the  good  wyf  sayd  that  she  understod 
hym   wel.      Loo,   what   sholde   a   man   in   thyse   dayes 
now  wryte,   eggea   or   eyren.     Certaynly  it  is  liarde  to 
playse  every  man,  by  case  of  dyversite  &  chaunge  of 
langage." 

Other  instances  are  sUter  (swuster),  kettle  (chetel),  get 
(yete),  <jidld  (yelde),  give  (yive),  gift  (yift). 

A  considerable  number  of  law  terms  were  borrowed 
from  the  vikings ;  but  most  of  them  disappeared  when 
the  Norman  concjuerors  began  to  govern  the  country. 
These  Danish  law  terms  show  that  the  Scandinavian 
settlers  reorganized  the  administration  of  the  realm, 
imposed    and    collected    taxes    in    their    own    fashion, 
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■thene.l   the  crimijial   law,  layincj   crreat  stress  on 
ami  enacted  certain  rules  in  respect  to 


stren<;thcne( 
personal  honoui 


coninu'rce 
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All  that  now  remain  are :  hnv,  hy-law,  thrall,  crave, 
ridhu].  By-law  ccMiies  from  by,  a  town  or  villafje,  as 
seen  also  in  Dn-hif,  Wluth!/,iuu\  numerous  others.  Ruhv;) 
is  a  mutilated  form  of  thrulinf!,  a  third  part:  and  we 
have  the  dilK-rent  '•  riding's"  or  districts  of  a  county. 

The  italicised  portions  of  the  following  place  names 
are  of  Scandinavian  origin  :  Bishops/Am-/),  Chrriot,  Cross- 
thwaiU',  VaviM',  li^swirh,  K^mdol,  Lowes^>/^  Selkirk, 
.SV<,r.s.lale,    HUiiudrop,     Tavnsyke,     WiuM^hevk,     mnthy, 

WWhvrfell. 

Tiie" loan-words  from  the  Danish  inohid*^  many  com- 
monplace every -day  nouns  as  luishamlji'ltow,  sky,  skidl, 
skin,   whuj,   haven,   roof,   skill.     Several   "unpleasant" 
adjectives  and  a  few  pleasant  ones  are  from  this  source: 
vwek    low,  scant,  loose,  o,hl,  icrony,   ill,   v<ily,  rotten; 
happy,  sennly,  <lhl!/  (clever).     Verbs  too  are  comn.on- 
place :  thrire,  du',  cast,  hit,  take,  rail,  want,  scare,  scrape, 
scream,  scrub,  scowl,  skulk,  bask,  drown,  ransack,  gape. 
The  nmch-used  pronouns  they,  them,  their  are  Danish. 
The  Danish  word  are  supplanted  the  English  sindon  and 
beoth.     Very   important    was   the   device   of   using   the 
shm  to  before  an  infinitive,  as  it  marked  an  important 
step  in  the  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  inflections. 
Development  Within  the  Language 
Borrowincr  was  not  the  oidy  or  even  the  most  important 
means  of  enlarging  the  word  stock.     Old  English  was  of 
such   a  nature   that  new  words  could  be   formed   with 
very    little    ditUculty    froii^  native    stems.      Only    such 

'Growth  andStr^ure  of  the  English  Language,  Chap.  IV. 
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words  .'IS  couM  easily  bo  assimilatod  w»'io  borrowed, 
these  Ixiiij;  cbioHy  names  of  concrete  tbintjs.  Native 
words  an<l  roots  were  utili/,e(l  for  oxpressin*;  absti-act 
ideas.  The  words  (joilhcud  (<livine  nature),  (fodsjudcre 
(oracle),  (jodsihh  (sponsor),  (jodhot  (atonement  made 
to  the  church),  ffixhiwller  (evant;elist ),  Jxivcros  (bookmen, 
scribes),  Icorniixj-rniht,  Ictn'ininpwin  (discipir),  will 
serve  as  illustrations  of  this  power,  now  lost,  of  using 
the  native  stock  to  express  new  ideas. 

The  Enfdish  made  a  fuither  use  of  the  resources  of  their 
lantniao-e  of  addin«r  native  affixes  to  borrowed  words: 
prfosflidd  (priestluMxl),  hiscophad  (episcopate),  enstendoni 
(Christianity);  and  by  modifying  the  sense  of  existing 
English  words:  God,  .East rov,  the  goddess  of  spring 
(Easter),  mjnn  (sin),  houMcl  (sacrifice,  the  Eucharist). 

Many  new  words  were  formed  by  the  use  of  native 
prefixes  and  suffixes,  as  in  affrr-wavd,  /"/'-get,  7H<s-hap, 
q/f-spring,  to-(hiy,  nvdcr-iow  etc  ;  king-^/o7>i,  vix-f'7i, 
bak-f^r,  child-Aoo<Z,  kind-7>^'.s.'*,  friend-.sA/y>,  two-fold,  hap- 
IcsM,  liand-Nomfi  etc.  The  endings  ham  and  ton  were 
used  in  place  names  (Durham,  Horton) ;  and  iiuj  (son  of) 
in  patronymics  (Basing,  Manning).  There  was  also  the 
method  of  uniting  independent  w^ords  to  form  compounds. 
Thus  hind  enters  into  the  composition  of  sixty-three 
compounds,  even  (evening)  into  twenty-six,  life  into 
twenty-seven. 

The  Old  Englisli  was  a  wonderfully  expressive  tongue. 
Its  power  of  multiplying  specific  terms  to  distinguish 
varieties  and  shades  of  meaning  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  in  the  poem  Beowulf  there  are  thirty-seven  synonyms 
for  hero  or  prinee,  tvvcdve  for  battle  or  fifjht,  s(>v(mteen 
for  tiie  sen  and  eleven  for  ship. 
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Libulary   .lurinj?  tl»o    OLl  En«rlish 


Tilt!  cliiinws  \\\  voca ^  .. 

p,,i.,l    ,v.ro   cmsid.rable.      Tl,.    lanj,niago    must   have 
contain..!  n.any  n.ore  than  forty  thonsan.l  wor.ls^     How 
h,Ml  it  h-rn  increased?     No  such  increase  woul.l  have 
been    possible   if   the   people    thems.lves  had  not  nuxde 
great    pn^ress.      They    had     establishe.l    <,overmnents, 
adoptecl  a  new  religion,  waj^ed  war  upon  each  other  and 
with  the   Danes  and  had  absorbe.l   into  the  population 
.  considerable  nun.ber  of  that  race.     They  had  becon.e 
ac.,uainted  with  the  literature  of  the  civ.hzed  world  and 
,,,d  created  a  literature  of  their  own.       ^l he  word  stock 
was  atl-ected  by  these  intUienees  .hn-in-  the  peruxl  and 
]>y   similar  intluences  later,  to  such  an  extent   that,  to 
most  people,  it  would  now  be  a.  difficult  task  to  learn 
Old  En.dish.     Nevertheless,    it   is   fron»   that   language 
that  ou^  owt.  has  gra.lually  been  developed.      Indeecl 
tlu>re  are  n.any  words  that  are  the  same  to-day  as  they 
were  the.i,  never  having  been  altered  in  form  smce  that 
time.     Qor>u  lamb,  ne.t,  r>nn,  v-ind,  hand,  sprll  under, 
h  is,  h  im,  word,  in,  hill,  twi.t,  hed,  yold,  can,  hhml,  siorr,x.. 
is,  are  examples. 
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CHAPTEIt     X  X II I 
MIDDLK  EN'CLISH,  12(X)-ir.(iO 

80.  Grammar. 

TIr-  .iiak'ct  destined  to  rise  to  the  position  of  a  national 
lanmuiee,  was  that  of  tl»e  IMidhmd,  the  descendant  of  the 
Mercian.     From  tlie  time  of  tlie  Norman  Conijuest,  on  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years,  tlie  diaU.'cts  in  Enijland  were, 
in  a  sense,  upon  an  e(|uality.     Tlie  Conquest  put  an  end 
to   the  predominance   of    the   dialect  of   Wessex    as    an 
accepted  literary  language.     IJefore  King  Alfred's  time, 
the  Northumbrian  seemed  in  a  fair  way  to  become  the 
standard  lan<>uage ;    but  it  declined  with  the  loss  of  the 
political  supremacy  of  Northundnia.     During  the  two 
hundred  years  between  Alfred  and  Willian»  the  Conciueror, 
the  West  Saxon  dialect  made  great  progress.     After  lOOG, 
the  local   dialects  were   eu' ployed  without   reference   to 
West  Saxon  standards,  anrl  all  ma<le  progress  tcnvard  a 
po.silion   of    literary  excellence,   but   no  one   more   than 
another,    until     toward     the    end     of     tlie     fourteenth 
century. 

Several  reasons  are  given  to  account  for  the  rise  of  the 
Midland.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  spoken  in  a  territory 
much  larger  than  the  others,  a  territory,  moreover, 
which  included  the  capital  and  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  Owing  to  its  central  position,  it  was 
better  understood  by  Northerner  and  Southerner  alike 
than   either   of   these  was  by  the  other.      It   was  the 
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Mi.llMu.l  i'-n.i  of  Kn-lisl.  that  was  omploy.-.l  »<y 
WvclitV  in  !"■>  n.nslation  nftlx"  UH-l-.  by  ChaunT  in 
hi;  i.<H>tn,  an.l  hv  <  axtoM  xvh.n  ll...  ,:rl  <.t  i-rintiuK  ^vaH 
iiitrc)(hic»'il 

Th.'  sla...lar.i  Hn-hsh  ..F  to-.lay  i^.  th.-rcfoiv,  not  the 
<h.Hce,Klant  of  th- sonthrrn  s,.....cli  .-I'  AitV.-l.  )>ut  of  tlu> 
^hTcian  .liahrt  ^f  f ,.  Mi<llan<l.  Th.  rustic  -haU-cts  of 
WUls   an.l    l)(a>H    now  ivprcs.nt  the  W'st  Saxon,  Avhile 

tl„.  hm<.-.m .!•  Hh'  l.mhm.ls  <,f  Sn.tlan.l   i^   the  (loscen- 

(hnt  ./th'Nonl.Mu.  It  is  M  mistake  to  iv^mnl  a  .halect 
„s  a  .h-ra.h.(l  !..,..  uf  speech.  On  the  contrary  a 
stanaanflanj^mau-  is  sin.plv  the  cuhivatcd  fonn  of  a 
fortunate   local   'iialect. 

Tl^e  .rranunatical  systi-ni  of  the  Mi.lhuul.  though  more 
complex     than    the    Xorth.rn,    was    less    so    than     the 
Southern      We  have  ahva.ly  se.n  that   the  levelhng  of 
iullections  went  on  at  a  nu.re  rapi.l  rate  in  the  >ort]iern 
parts  where   Danish   influence  was   strong  than  m  the 
South  where  it  was  sli-ht.     In   the  Nortli,  as  early  as 
tlie  13tli  centurv,  the  language  was  almost  as  iree  trom 
inflections  as  it  is  to-<lay.     In  the  1 2th  century,  ->'fh  was 
already  taking  its  modern  form  -rs;  the  final  e  of  nouns 
was  becoming  nmte  or  disappearing:  the  final  n  of  Uie 
inlinitive,  which  in  Old  English  was  marked  by  the  suffix 
-av    was  dropping  ort".     The  South,  on  the  other  hand, 
while  it  held  on  to  the  inflections  longer,  gave  up  certain 
consonantal  sounds  that  still  cling  to  Northern  speech. 
Kirk  and  In-U/  are  exan.ples.     The  Midland  followed  the 
example  of  the  South  in  respect  to  some  of  the  earlier 
consonantal  sounds,  and  that  of  the  North  in  the  <lisuse 
of  inflections. 
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lisl»,  just  as  th(^  l)HniMli  im<l  ulrfiuly  done,  in  nccelfratiiif; 
the  jirocessot'  Hinipliticiitiun  hy  the<h"o{)iiinj.M)t'  iiitlections; 
V)Ut  its  niiiiii  iiilhit'Mce  was  exerted  indirectly.  The 
ad\tMil  of  the  Normans,  as  we  have  seen,  hy  reduein<^ 
tlie  West  Saxon  hm^uaire  to  the  status  of  a  dialcet, 
de[)rived  the  islanders  of  tlie  advanta<^es  of  a  recognized 
literary  standard.  When  the  conservative  inlluences  of 
literature  and  of  schools  are  withdrawn  from  any  peopU', 
the  speech  i.s  apt  to  undertjjo  considerable  inodiHeation. 
In  the  absence  of  the  restraining^  power  of  an  authoritii- 
tive  standard  in  speech,  two  nitluences  cond)ineil  to 
modify  the  form  of  English.  The  accent  or  stress,  which 
in  Enjjlish  and  other  Teutonic  lan;:ua<res  was  tixed  upon  a 
single  syllable  of  each  word,  was  so  marked  a  feature  of 
pronunciation  that  the  un.strt!s.sed  parts  of  woiils  tended 
to  fall  away;  and  this  particularly  att'ected  intlections, a.s 
these  have  alwavs  been  inistressed.  Inllected  syllables 
were  thus  weakened  and  lost.  The  second  influence  is 
that  of  analogy.  The  child  who  says  nui us,  t'oofs^fftxiih  r, 
(foodt'st,  TKnued,  drlnkcd  etc.,  is  ojdy  obeying  a  natural 
and  laudable  impulse  to  regulaii/e  his  speech  ;  and  this 
tendency  has  always  been  opei-ative  in  the  speech  of 
adults.  These  changes  have  come  about  slowly  and 
steadily.  They  were  inevitable  from  the  first,  and 
were  simply  hastened,  not  produced,  by  foreign  in- 
fluences. In  all  the  members  of  the  Indo-European 
family,  the  natural  process  of  simplification  has  been 
going  gradually  and  steadily  forward.  In  English,  it 
h{is  gone  further  than  hi  any  other  modern  language  of 
ita  group. 
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French  Influence 


Tlie  clianges  wliicli  took  place  in  the  word  stock  of 
Enjrlisli,  lis  tljo  direct  ivsult  of  its  contact  with  French, 
have  ah-eady  been  liinted  at.  French  words  relating 
to  ijoverninent,  the  administration  of  law,  feudalism, 
military  affairs  and  church  matters,  were  borrowed  in 
considerable  numbers.  At  the  same  time,  the  rubbing 
off"  of  inflections,  already  referred  to,  continued  at  a 
greater  rate  than  ever.  The  process  of  simplification  of 
the  language  went  on  apace  in  all  the  dialects.  Northern, 
Midland  and  Southern,  although,  as  before,  the  changes 
were  most  rapid  in  the  north  and  least  so  in  the  south. 

French  influence  was  at  work  in  England,  before  the 
Concpieror  came.  Edward  the  Confessor  had  s+-ong 
French  sympathies  and  introduced  into  his  kin^^  om 
many  French  nobles  and  priests.  At  the  Conciue-st,  what 
was  a  mere  influence  before  became  a  positive  power  in 
the  land.  English  was  deposed  from  its  place  as  tlie 
language  of  literature  and  of  political  life.  It  would  be 
incorrect  to  say  that  it  was  no  longer  the  language  of 
national  life,  because  the  life  of  the  nation  flowed  on 
continuously  in  the  old  way.  The  higher  positions  in 
the  state  and  in  the  church  were  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  it  is  true;  but  the  ma.ss  of  the  nation  remained 
English  in  life,  thought  and  speech. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  a  description  of 
the  efl'ect  of  the  Norman  occupation,  the  words  of 
Romance  origin  being  printed  in  italics: 

"  Earls  and  lords  were  pUwed  in  ranh  below  his  dukes 
and  viurquisen.     New  tUlt»  and  dignities,  of  viscount, 
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harou  and  harouH,  squire  and  viaster,  were  created;  the 
mayor  presided  over  the  En<;lisli  aldermen  and  sljerift'; 
and  the  chancellor  and  the^>'V'/',  the  (inihaHsador  and  the 
chamherhiin,  the  general  and  the  adniiral,  headed  the 
list  of  ojficers  of  the  yovernnient." 

The  home  life  of  the  Enolish  is  set  forth  in  wliat  follows, 
the  nouns  and  verbs  of  native  origin  being  italicised : 

"But  the  dominion  of  the  Norman  did  not  extend  to  the 
home  of  the  Englixlnnan;  it  stopjied  at  the  threshold  of 
his  house ;  there,  around  the  fireside  in  liis  kitchev  and  tlie 
Iwarth  of  his  room,  he  met  his  beloved  hi  odred ;  the  bride, 
the  tvife  and  the  hasbavd,  sons  and  daiujhters,  brothers 
and  sisters,  tied  to  each  other  by  lore,  friendsldp  and 
kind  feelings,  knew  nothing  dearer  than  their  own  siveet 
home. 

"  The  Englishman's  _//o('A;.s',  still  grazing  in  his /r^Ws  and 
meadows,  gave  him  9h///i:  and  batter,  meat  and  icoo/ ;  the 
herdsman  ivatrhed  them  in  spring  and  summer;  the 
j)hnighnuin  drew  his /;r/'rm<'.s, and  '(sy^^Z  liis  harrows,  and 
in  harvest  the  cctrf  and  the  y/(rt/.  Tlie  reaper  jtlied  his 
scythe,  2>iled  up  ,s7«'«  res,  and  hauled  his  wheat,  oats  and 
r^/^  to  the  6(n'M.  The  waggoner  drove  his  iwti/i  with  its 
wheels,  felloes,  spokes  and  7iatr,  and  his  <eam  6e7?<  heavily 
under  their  yoke. 

"  In  liis  tnule  by  ZtHK?  and  .s«f,  he  still  sold  and  bought ; 
in  the  8^«v  or  the  sliop,  the  market  or  the  street,  he 
cheapened  his  goods  etc."^ 

In  addition  to  the  nouns  and  verbs  italicised  in  this 
passage,  there  are  several  adjectives  of  English  origin ; 


'Quoted  from  DeVere  by  DiUt^leiah  in  "  Higher  Grade  £ii|{Iiiih." 
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and  the  very  framework  of  the  sentences  is  coniposed 
of  Enj^lisli  prepositions,  articles  and  pronouns,  without 
whicli  any  sentence  would  he  hut  a  hopeless  confusion 
of  words. 

A  ver\'  lari^e  nundjer  of  French  words  entered  the 
lani;ua<;e  durinij  tl^is  period  ;  but  we  are  not  to  suppose 
that   the   spoken    lan<,'ua^'e   chanjred   rapidly.      Indeed, 
French   words  are  far   from  nunjeroiis  in  most  of  the 
literature  of  the  day.      Less  than  20  common    French 
words  appear  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  ending  nearly  a 
century  after  the  Conipiest.     Outside  of  proper  names, 
there  are  not  80  French  words  in  the  20,000  lines  of  the 
Ormulum  written  in  the  East  IMidland  dialect  in  1225. 
In  Layamon's  Brut   (1205),  there  are  only   150  French 
words  in  56,000  lines.      The   Ancren  lliwle  (Rules  for 
Nuns),  a  prose  work  of  that  day  in  the  southern  dialect, 
contains  a  considerable  nuniber  of  words  of  Latin  and 
French  origin  ;  but  this  was  perhaps  due  to  the  character 
of  the  subject  matter. 

A  painstaking  scholar,  Jespersen,  made  a  list  of  one 
thousand  French  words,  the  first  hundred  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary  for  each  of  the  first  nine  letters  and 
the  tirst  fifty  for  j  and  1.  He  then  noted  the  date  of 
the  earliest  quotations  containing  these  words,  and  found 
that  only  20,  or  2%,  entered  the  literature  of  English 
before  the  year  1200,  and  only  84,  or  not  ipiite  8^%, 
before  1250.  During  the  period  from  1250  to  1450,  no 
less  than  497,  or  practically  50%,  of  these  words  were 
incorpoi-ated.  The  greatest  inflow  occurred  during  the 
hundred  and  fifty  year  period  from  1250  to  1400,  when 
427  words  were  accounted  for. 
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The  following  table^  given  by  Jespersen  gives  the 
half  oeiituiy  to  which  the  earliest  (juotjitiou  in  the  New 
English  Dictionary  belongs : 

Before  1050 2 

105I-1I00 2 

1100-1150 1 

1151-1200 15 

1201-1250 ()t 

1251-1300 127 

1301-1350 1-0 

1351-1400 ISO 

1401-1450 70 

1451-1500 76 

1501-1550 84 

1551-lGOO 91 

1601-1650 69 

1651-1700 34 

1701-1750 24 

1751-1800 16 

1801-1850 23 

1851-1900 2 

1000 

This  list  seems  to  show  (1)  that  borrowing  did  not 
begin  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  (2)  that  it  was  at 
its  heiirht  in  the  twelve  and  thirteen  hundreds  and  (3) 
that  nearly  as  man}'  French  words  entered  the  language 
in  the  thirteen  hundreds  as  have  come  in  during  the 
whole  modern  period. 

The  general  character  of  the  borrowings  during  the 
middle  period  lias  already  })een  indieated.     Let  us  take 

>  Urowtb  Mid  Siruulure  ot  ihe  Eogiish  Language,  Chapter  V. 
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words  ot"  French  orij^iu  iclatint:^  to  jjjovermiicnt,  law, 
war,  the  churcli,  o('cu|)ation.s,  I'amily  terms  and  words 
of  jul(h-('ss,  and  compare  them  with  similar  native 
terms: 

English  :    King,    (jneen,     lor       earl,    knight,    town, 

aldermen. 

Fren'CH:  hnroiy,  countess,  dab',  innrquis,  riscomit, 
croirn,  thnmc,  j>riiin',  jxcr,  roi/nl,  patilaiinnit,  coiiiuil, 
sceptre,  redlui,  sorereiijii,  matjor,  clttj,  county,  vuinor, 
tax,  rent. 

English:  law  (Norse),  reeve,  shei-ifl",  theft,  murder, steal. 

French  :  c(>(irf,jn<l<je,jvi'i/,  just  ice,. sue,  salt,  j)l<iivtif, 

defendoat,  phu,  usslze,  crime,  felony,   truitor,  prison, 

jail,  property,  privihyc,  petty,  session,  puisne,  heir,  vude, 

vial  lee,  prepense. 

Enhllsh  :  tight,  spear,  sword,  weapon. 
French;  n-ar,  peace,  battle,   anas,   armoar,  hnclier, 
mail,  lance,  ofiicer,  lleatmant,  capf<(ln,iiU:.,  aa'-y,  enemy, 
daiajer,  (jnard. 

English  :  God,  Easter,  sin. 

FllENCH:  relojlon,  serrlce,  Sariour,  solvt,  <dtt>ey,  (d>so- 
lutloH,  hojiti'.e,  orison,  miracle,  praij,  ]>reach,  altar, 
cleryy,  confessor,  paradise,  'par(j<(tory.  Trinity. 

English  :  baker,  shoemaker,  smith,  waggoner,  weaver, 
wheelwright. 

French:  harher,  hatcher,  carpenter,  chavdler,  catler, 
(frocer,  mason,  tadirr. 

English  :  father,  mother,  brother,  s(jn,  daughter. 
Fren<'H  :  aa  nt,  vncle,  cousin,  nephew,  niece. 
En<;lish  :  goodman,  goodwife,  gossip. 
French:  Madame,  mister,  mistress,  sir. 
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A  number  of  Abstrapt  Terms  were  Ixirrowod:  hovour, 
glory,  fa nw,  cnlonr,  dif/iiifi/;  Gexeral  Art  Terms: 
(U's'ujv,  (irt,  hniufy,  oriximcut,  inuuir;  terms  relatinj;  to 
ARCHITECTURE:  (ircli,  tover,  pilhiv,  nudi,  pyreh,  aisle, 
choir,  veredox,  etc. 

Alfred,  Edward,  Edith,  Etliel,  are  Englisli.  Charles, 
Cecil,  Clareiire,  Claude,  Fraixi.s,  Giii/,  Ilorri/,  John, 
Aim,  Clare,  Dorodnj,  Kmihf,  are  Freneli. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  Wamba,  in  Ivanhoe,  deals  with  the  use  of  certain 
terms  as  follows : 

"Gurtli,  I  advise  thee  to  call  off  Fangs,  and  leave  the 
herd  to  their  destiny,  whicli,  whether  they  meet  with 
Imnds  of  travelling  soldiers,  or  of  outlaws,  or  of  wan- 
dering pilgrims,  can  he  little  else  than  to  he  converted 
into  Normans  hefore  morning,  to  thy  no  small  ease  and 
coiMfort." 

"  The  swine  turned  Normans  to  my  comfort  I  "  quoth 
Gurth  ;  "expound  that  to  me,  Wamba.  for  my  brain 
is  too  dull,  and  my  mind  too  vexed  to  read  riddles." 

"Why,  how  call  you  those  grunting  brutes  running  alwut 
on  their  four  legs]"  demanded  Wamba. 

"Swine,  fool,  swine,"  said  the  herd,  "every  fool  knows 
that." 

"  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  Jester  ;  "  but  how 
call  you  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed,  and  drawn,  and 
quartered,  and  hung  up  by  the  heels,  like  a  traitor  ! " 

"  Pork,"  answered  the  swineherd. 

"  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that  too,"  said  Wamba, 

""ur man-French  ;  and  so 


and  pork,  I  th 


gout 
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when  the  brute  lives,  ami  is  in  the  charge  of  a  Saxon 
slave,  she  ,1,'oes  by  her  Saxon  name  ;  but  Ix-comes  a 
N(irman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  is  carried  to  the 
Castle-hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles  ;  what  dost  thou 
think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  hal" 

"  Tt  is  but  too  true  doctrine,  friend  Wamba,  however  it 
got  into  thy  fool's  pate." 

"  Niiy,  I  can  tell  you  more,"  said  Wamba,  in  the  same 
tone  ;  "there  is  old  Ahlerman  Ox  c<mtinues  to  hold  his 
Saxon  epithet,  while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  serfs 
and  bondsman,  such  as  thou,  but  becomes  Beef,  a  fiery 
French  gallant,  when  he  arrives  l>efore  the  worshipful 
jaws  that  are  destitied  to  consume  him.  Mynheer 
Calf,  too,  becomes  Monsieur  de  Veau  in  the  like 
manner  :  he  is  Saxon  when  he  requites  tendance,  and 
tak«'s  a  Norman  name,  when  he  becomes  matter  of 
enjoyment." 

Bi-LiNGUAL  Character  of  English 

Another  notable  effect  of  French  influence  is  the 
bi-lincrual  character  of  English.  The  following  pairs 
illustrate  this:  liut,  coffarje;  clothe,  r/rcss;  friendship, 
amity;  lielp,  aid;  folk,  people;  hearty,  cordial;  love, 
chanty:  deed,  actiov  ;  hide,  conceal;  foe,  enemy;  bold, 
coarageoux.  The  custom  conuuon  probably  in  conver- 
sation, as  well  as  writing,  of  using  terms  from  both 
languages  continued  for  a  long  time.  The  Ancren  Riwle 
(1225)  has  "cherite,thet  is  luve,"  "in  desperaunce,  thet 
is  iw  unhope,"  "  ignorance,  tlu't  is  unwisdom,  unwotnesse." 
Muchlatei-,  the  English  Prayer  Book  (1549)  employed 
the  same  device  :  "  acknowledge  and  confess,"  "  sins  and 
wickedness,"  "  not  dissemble  nor  cloke  "  etc. 
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Chapter  XXIV 
MODERN  ENGLISH  FROM   1500 

82.  Orammar. 

The  intk'ctions  that  remained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Modern  period  may  be  enumerated :  tlie  possessive  '« 
and  tlie  phiral  .s  and  en  in  nouns ;  the  personal  endings 
8^,  th  and  s,  tense  endings  in  t  and  d,  and  the  ivff,  en  and 
ed  of  the  partieiples  and  gerund  of  tlie  verb :  er  and  est, 
and  the  auxiliaries  more  and  mod  in  the  comparison  of 
adjectives  ;  and  the  few  inflections  in  pronouns. 

The  gradual  disuse  of  inflectional  forms  as  a  means  of 
expressing  the  relations  of  words  in  the  sentence  is  the 
most  signiflcant  feature  in  the  history  of  the  granunar 
of  English.  Our  study  of  the  grammar  of  present  day 
En«dish  has  shown  us  that  these  relations  are  now 
indicated  l)y  other  means:  by  the  use  of  prepositions 
and  auxiliaries  and  a  regular  word-order.  These  facts 
are  briefly  expressed  in  the  statement  that  Old  Englisli 
was  a  Synthetic  Language,  whereas  Modern  English  is 
an  Analytic  Ljinguage.  The  change  from  tlie  highly 
inflected  system  of  Old  English  to  the  simplicity  of 
English  now  in  use,  was  a  process  due  to  certain  tenden- 
cies within  the  language  itself.  The  reduction  in  the 
number  of  inflectional  forms  would  have  taken  place  in 
any  case.  All  that  the  Danish  and  Norman  Conquests 
accomplished  in  this  direction  was  to  hasten  the  process 
of  simpliflcation  by  which  our  language  became  analytic. 
The  change  from  an  inflected  to  an  analytic  language 
has  given  a  straightforward  and  business  like  (juality 
to   English.    Jespersen    has   said,    "  Words    in    English 
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do  not  play  at  hidc-and-soek,  as  they  often  do  in  Latin, 
for  instance,  or  in  (lornian,  where  ideas  that  by  rijjht 
hclont;  toj^etlier  are  widely  sundered  in  ohedience  to 
capiice,  or  more  often  to  a  rio;orou8  granunatical  rule."* 

83.  Vocabulary. 

The  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into  England 
was  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  "  standardizing  "  the 
language.    In  a  sense,  the  invention  of  the  printing  press 
was  tlie  beginning  of  the  modern  period.      When    the 
Turks  captured  Constantinople,  the  Greek  scholars  f!ed 
into  Italy  where  the  literary  and  artistic  revival  began. 
Thence  it  spread  to  the  other  counti-ies  of  Europe.     A 
vast   number   of  words    now   came   into  the  language, 
chiefly  of  Latin  origin.    It  was  a  time  of  great  intellectual 
activity  m  all  branches  of  knowledge.     Tlie  great  geo- 
graphical discoveries,  the  extension  of  science,  the  religious 
conflicts,  the  new  id(\as  spread  abroad  through  classical 
study,  combined  to  render  necessary  an  extension  of  the 
language  so  that  adecjuate  expression  might  be  found  for 
the^stock  of  ideas.     There  began,  moreover,  a  consider- 
able and  increasing  intercourse  with  Germany,  the  Low 
Countries,  France  and  Spain. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  immense  number  of  Latin 
wor<ls  which  passed  into  the  language,  we  need  only 
ivuiind  ourselves  of  the  position  of  Latin  as  the  language 
ol"  the  church,  of  law,  of  govei-nment,  of  diplomacy  as 
well  as  of  general  literary  culture  throughout  Europe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  modern  era.  Many  of  these  words 
were   adopted    into   th(>    language    for   the   purpose   of 

•Jesperscn  :  Growth  and  Structure  of  the  EriKlish  Lantfuage. 
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expressiii^r  (U-licnto  sluidi's  of  nioaiiiii;^  in  philosophical 
or  r«'li<;i()ns  tliDiiirJit,  ami  bc^'an  tlunr  career,  in  many 
cases,  as  mere  "  inkhorn  terms.'  The  life  of  some  of 
them  was  (juite  short.  Others  draj,'  out  a  lingering 
existence  in  the  <lictionary.  Iii(lnlnfi(fc,fcf<tiv<iffly,e()v- 
soci<(tf',('.ri>n/si'(l,  in(n)Kiiftu(le,stnlfilo(}uy,(lisreri)tl})ility, 
dptn I'fuife,  ti'trir,  cccifi/,  friifiixifc,  scelentick,  pervicacy, 
titramivpous,  If'jtij],  snjfhnnituite  are  examples  of  words 
which  have  not  come  into  <:eneral  use. 

So  numerous  were  the  Latin  words  pouring  into  the 
language  that  some  hegan  to  fear  that  English  would  be 
swamped.  John  Milton's  teacher,  the  headmaster  of  St. 
Paul's  School,  said  in  1C19,  "I  hear  now  all  aroimd  me 
such  words  as  vices,  envy,  malice ;  even  virtue,  study, 
justice,  pity,  mercy,  compassion,  profit,  commodity, 
colour,  grace,  favotu-,  acceptance ;  but  whither,  I  pray, 
in  all  the  world,  have  }ou  banished  those  words  which 
our  forefathers  used  for  these  new  fan<:led  ones  ? "  A 
writer  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  condemned  the  follow- 
ing as  innovations:  duddciouN,  compatihle,  erjregioiis, 
defipicahlf',  (hxfruHion,  homicide,  oh>icquiou>*,  potiderouf*, 
pai'tcvtons,  produi'iovfi,  aftempfat,  faciindity,  iviplete,  of 
which  all  but  the  last  three  are  now  in  general  use. 
The  flood  of  Lsitin  may  have  been  checked  by  the 
Reformation,  which  was  certainly  a  Teutonic  movement. 
Or  the  language  may  have  reached  a  "saturation  "  point. 
At  any  rate,  a  very  large  number  of  words  borrowed  by 
one  generation  were  rejected  by  the  next.  Borrowings 
from  the  classical  lancuawes  did  not  cease  with  the 
Renaissance.  Whenever  we  want  a  woi-d  to  express  a 
new  idea  in  art  or  science,  we  still  borrow  from  both 
Greek  and  Latin. 
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feature  of  the  intro(luclioi»  of  wonls 


from  Latin  was 


that  the  lanj,Miaire  ahvady  puss.- 
I  from  the  F'  .-nch,  wliich  wei 


direct 
'saed  a 
ntnv 


(rood  many  borro\ve(. - 

duplicated,  a.id,  in  so.ue  cases  three,  forn.s  appeare.!. 
jlal,  hal  and b'!Ml:  royalrnd  and  rn,<d,  are  examples 
,f  the  latter.  The  Latin  (/;>-».  has  given  us  tour:  disc, 
,k    dais.     Through  the  French,  we  have  taken 


o 


dish,  <U\s, 


be 


ii'iMtni,    cut 


tiff,    conceit,  fashion,   f^dtij,  f<< 


it,    Icsfxiit, 
Direct  from   Latin  have 


■eption,  Utction,  fidelity 


iHilcucr 


truditiini.      Woi  Is 


poi(liiai)t,  jyrutlevce,  tn^as^m. 

come   benediction,  caj>tiir,  com 

fact,   lection,  lunujent,   im>vidi  y^- ,.:,.,, 

thus  derived  from  the  san>e  origmal  root,  hut  d.tiei     .^ 

in  form  and  meaning,  are  known  as  Dori'.LETS  ;  and  the 

formation  of  such  duplicates  is  one  of  the  wax  s  m  which 

the  vocabulary  has  been  enriched. 

In  couiparing  the  native  and  foreign  elen.ents  m  the 
language,  it  is  important  to  distinguish  between  the  entire 
stock  of  words  in  the  dictionary  and  the  ordmary  workn.g 
vocabulary  of  conversation  or  writing.     "Yho  native  ele- 
ment of  our  language   is  the  indispensable  part  ot  it. 
It    is    the    element   that    we   most   constantly   employ. 
The"  connective    words,    prepositions  and   conjunctions, 
pronouns  and  auxiliary  verbs  and  the  numerals  up  to 
a  thousand  are  English.     All  strong  verbs    many  weak 
ones  and  all  adjectives,  irregularly  compared,  are  Englisk 
Words  used  in  every  day  intercourse,  relating  to  tamily 
and  kindred,   to  the  hous.   and  the   farm,  to  common 
actions  and  things,  to  parts  of  the  bo.ly  and  to  common 
natural  objects  and  phenou.ena  are  chietly  English.       n 
the  dictionary  each  word  may  appear  but  once.     In  the 
works  of  any  writer  or  speaker  whose  vocabuary  we 
,vish    to   examine,   many   words   occur  frequently,  and 
certain  words  are  repeated  over  and  over  again,     ihe 
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dictionary  istniiati'  is  iiuportiuit,  but  the  currency 
estiiniite  is  also  iiiiportunl.  In  clu)Osin<;  from  un  iiutlior's 
\v.  rk.s  ii  paHsii;,^;  t.(j  illustrate  liis  usts  of  wonls,  we  nnist 
remember  that  the  subject  upon  which  he  is  writin*^ 
may  compel  him  to  use  more  words  of  classical  origin 
than  some  other  subject. 

TakiuiT  the  currencv  estinuito,  ijivini;  credit  to  each 
word  as  often  as  it  (X'curs,  the  following  table  shows  the 
proportion  of  native  words  used  by  these  writers:  The 
Bible  90%,  Shakespeare  00%,  Chaucer  88%,  Tennyson 
88%,  Spenser  8(j%,  A<l<lis(.n,  82%,  Milton  81%,  Pope  80%. 
Macaulay  75%,  Swift  75%,  Hume  7.".%,  Johnson  72%, 
Gibbon  70'/.*  The  percentage  in  ordinary  modern  prose 
is  about  00. 

Another  metliod  is  to  find  out  what  proportion  of  the 
Latin  vocabulary  has  l»een  taken  over  into  English.  Of 
."),()00  words  counted  bv  Greenough  and  Kittredge  under 
A  in  the  Latin  Dictionary,  154  ;  i.r  ,  one  in  twenty  liave 
been  adopted  Ixxlily  in  some  Latin  f(jrm  :  and  a  little 
over  live  hun«lre'  have  some  English  repi'eseutative 
taken  or  .supposed  to  be  taken  through  the  French. 
Taking  this  as  a  basis,  we  seem  to  have  appropriated  at 
least  a  ([uarter  of  the  Latin  Vocabulary .^ 

The  classical  words  borrowed  during  the  modern 
peri(xl,  have  enriched  the  language  greatly  :  but  while 
this  is  true,  and  while  the  composite  character  of  a 
language  gives  variety  and  precision  to  style,  it  also 
opens  the  door  to  extravagance  and  superfluity.  It  is 
said  that  wIum  Canning  used  the  words,  "lie  died  poor," 
in  the  inscripti<  i  on  Pitt's  monument  in  the  Guildhall, 
an  alderman  was  shocked  at  this  plii-ase,  and  suggested, 

'  Emerson  :  Outline  History  of  thi  English  I.ani,iia^'c,  Chapter  X. 
'Words  and  ttieir  Ways  in  English  Sjieech,  Chapter  VUI. 
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he  ("Xi)in'<l  in  iii'li^<'»l^  circ 


I 


n'lati- 


In  the  ubsflU'f  n 


inistiiiicfs."  MS  inoiv  aiipro- 
ftl..'  I"«liii<'  nic.-,  tlu'  min-  J,mv<' 


llu'insclvrs  up  ('-  vanous  past  hihs. 


men 


■Iv   iiit.n.lf.l    as    an    aiunsm^^    vanati 


is  ol'  a  <liMV'r.nt  soil 
t  ot"  a   famiruii- 


saying, 
'l.ial 


Not 


|)r.    .Inluisou's    statfint 


■nt 


Til.'   I 


H'O- 


VCl 


oracifs 


our 


lar 


,inioiiious     Miic'stors 


m 


form-"!   us  thai    Ow   fatal    was 


tc  ol"  our  I'ortmie  is   !)>' 


liavi 
h 


suiall  t 


xiM'uscs,  liy  tlif  \n 


(lusion  ol  sums 


too  littlt'  sin 
ill'. 


our- 


to  alarm  our  caution,  an.l   wlu.-h   wc  n.v.r  sut  .a   «    _ 
selves  to  consia.r  to,Ml...r.     ( H"   tlu-   s.-uue  Uu.Us  the 

,,,„.li.,,litv  of  lif.'.      H.  that  hol..'s  to  look  hack  h-.valt.  . 
lith^Ui^fuHion  upon  past  y.ars  must  l.un   to  know 

the  present  vain-  of  single  n.inutes,  an-l  en. Wav.mr  t.,  let 
LlLticleonime  fall  us,.le.st.>  the  ,roun.r  Mu,  o  m 
his  Manual  of  E.-^lish  Prose  has  .h.ne  tins  int.. :  '  Mke 
care  of  the  pennies,'  says  the  thrifty  ohl  proverh,  an.l  the 
pills  will  take  care  of  th.anselves;  In  like  m.nner, 
wc  n.iuht  say,  'Take  car.-  of  th.>  nnnutes,  an.l  the  years 
will  take  care  of  themselves." 

Durin.r  th.'  K.storati.m  pcrio<l,  French  became  popular 
ami  on^lcrahle  horr.,win,  UK.k  plac.      It  is  c.tnnate, 
that  this  later  French  element  is  probably  la.-ei    than 
from  anv  other  single  s.mrc,  except  tie.  Latin  ot  scentihc 
usa.re     'Manv   words  borrowea  during  the  seventeenth 
cenUiry  sho^  their  origin  by  accent  on  the  last  syllable 
such  as  <nJrnit,  h.ujaf.llr,  hnrh.q.r,   ra,h,,  raj  oh,  ram- 
'u,.,raprirr^rares.,rh<u,ru,,ro<inrW,H^^^^^^^ 
ijaiLrMravilur,  h,trujae,urotes,iar,  h,c.nn^^>o<le,  roluv- 

tei  i\  irprnwnul  etc. 

Greek  as  well  as  Latin  has  been  .bawn  upon  continu- 
ously ever  since  the  tifth  century.     Words  have  in  the 
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inodtTH     ptTKM 


1    btcii   oiiirifd    frniii    nn-ck    direct.       In 


tinlirr  iH-ritxls,  tlu-y  jwisHcd  tlin)iij;li   Latin  or  Fn-iicli  on 
tlifir  way.       A  mil i/'(lx,li//<ln>/>hi>lti<i ,  t(  h'lilioiir,  u  nlhnltn/l/, 


rtiii 


11"'. 


Irinir,  tii'iflicfiv,  are  exaniplcH  of  dirccl  borrowi 

111  till- fi^ditccnth  c't'iituiy,  many  nmsicul  tcrni.s  oiinic 
IVoiii  Ital\':  soiKifo,  ni>iii<f.  JiiijiK',  tliiif,  coiitriilti),  I'jn  lUl, 


jHiiiio,  fn'iiit'i   (loiiiHi,  solo,   soj 


l( 


,h 


Soin'ii  III),    ii'io. 


ftilsi'ffi 


>   etc. 


SOUK'    wonls   relating   to   poetry:    cmfo,  xomiif,  shmzu, 
ini>rorise\     to    arcliitceturf :    /^a:;",     jiorhcit    cti 


to 


painting':  pi'ojlh',   mi iiintn r>',  jHiJt'tlr,   friscit,  mczzolmfo 

Conniu'rcial  and  political  rdatioiiH  with  Spain  led  to 
the  introduction  of  a  nuinUer  of  words:  Anruuhi,  raiyo, 
(i(/iii',    <'i)i 


I' 


■/.•,    crii)l<\    <'}iil>iir(/(>,  jilihuxfi't;    fiot'dbi,   myro, 
aocfiliu,  tofiiiido,   reriiinhi. 

The  Portn^'Uese  liave  jiiveii   ns  les.s  than  tifty  words. 
Examples  are  custe,  vorrettc,  imi  i  .miUidc,  n>nni,  vi<>(<is.srx. 

A    l"ew    nantical  terms  liave   come   frnm    the  Dutch: 
lioohi,  srliooiier,  sloojt,  yurlii.     From  the  Celtic  <lialectH, 
11  numher  ot"   words  liave   hern  borrowed:  hnxjac, 


a  sma 


h 


cUiti,  r((i>/in(>r(',  (/hill if,  lilt,  j>il>ro,'h,  ithiid,  sporrai), 
kIo;/(I,i,  (rhid'c/i,  from  Scotland:  and  Jxi us/icr,  lf('ii,h'rn, 
shunt  rod:,  shiWhujh,  spuljni'ii,  tori/,  from  Ireland. 

Owiiii;  to  tlie  spread  of  commerce  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  words  have  been  borrowed  from  Arabic  :  (tnluiirdl, 
alcohol,  <il(l<'l>ni,  HKsdsxin,  entfoi),  viof^qac,  sirocco,  zero); 
from  Persia  {dzare,  hiizdur,  chcchmiff,  chrss,  dervish, 
lihic,  oniiKje,  shawl);  from  Hindustan  (htni(fle,hii  nf/aloir, 
ht(>i!ii/,('ilico,  coolie,  j a  i}< lie,  vahoh,  toddy);  from  Hebrew 


'  NesflelJ  :  Ellsfli^h  I'ast  and  I'restiit,  Chapter  X.XII. 
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balsam,  h.>Ih,m,sla'M,  mul  r.'li^ri.ms  Uivms,anu'n,<'herv 


hjittlli'lti'i'ih  ):  h-()\n  the  Aincri 


scrap 

maize,  nioDsc,  s(iii.au' 


c'Jin  \u(\h\n{liiniimo( 


fnlxK-cn,  tnmahaid-Jofrin,  opossain. 


iiiiiicam  I'tc). 
Tliis  oxtfusivc 


l)<)rro\vini:  from  other  ]ant,MiiicreH  is 


du( 


to  :i  kind  of  mi'utal  iiuloleiice  in 


En^dish-spt'iikinij  pcopU' 


not  to  anv  .U'ticiency  in  tlie  lancruap'.     An  .'xan.plc'  ot 
tlu'  us.,   to  which  En^ilisli  may  bo  put  is  <;iv»'n  m  the 
Is  apDJi.Ml  by  Australians   to    the   entirely    strange 


wor< 


birds,  beasts,  trees  and  flowers  of  that  country:  Friav- 

in\  ;irfai,al-lark,   fortjf-xpot, 

hcdiir-ltfurel,  ir<nih<<irt, 

(1  as 


hii'd,  /roijsmaiitli,   hiin<'j/-( 
Inai-lhi,  triimi»tcr,  x'i[l<ir-(j 


-diUKK 


th 


'(oaxa  iKi-j 


J-iarh'f,  n-lnp-hini,  Ji/rr-hinJ,  were   so  usee 


well    as    words    adopted    from    the   native   lan<,ruage  as 
1(1  iif/a i'(W,  iromhaf. 

The  English  language,  when  the  clear  cut  character  of 
its  phonetic  system  is  considered,  though    less   nuisical 
than   some   otliers,   possesses   vigour  and   en(>rgy    ui    a 
marked  degree.     There  is  no  lack  of  distinctness  m  the 
use  of  consonants   except,  perhaps,  in    the   case  of  the 
letter    r,  which  in  some  districts  is  either   a   vowel  or 
nothin.'  at  all.     As  compared  with  other  languages,  there 
are  normany  diminutives;  and  the  habit  of  the  people 
who  speak  English  is  to  be  rather  sparing  in  the  use  of 
them.      The    word    onler    len.ls  itself  to  simplicity  and 
directness,  and  vet  adinits  of  variation  for  the  purpose 
of  en.phasis.     The-  love  of  liberty,  which  seems  to  be  part 
of  the  national    character,  has    expressed    itself    in  the 
stea.lv  and  persistent  refusal  of  English-speaking  people 
to  allow  any   interference   with   their   right  to  employ 
such  words,  phrases  and  constructions  generally  as  seem 
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right  in  their  own  eyes,  without  inidue  deference  to  the 
whims  of  linguistic  purists. 

Exercises 

1.  What  laiujnages  were,  gpoken  in  the  British  Islands  in  the 
year  GOO  ?  in  the,  year  SOO  ?  in  the  y^ar  11001 

2.  Distinguish  between  borrowed  words  and  coyiiate  words. 

3.  Explain  the  use  of  the  term  Romance  Lanyuaye.s. 

4.  Show  hoiv  the  intercourse  bettveen  Danes  and  Enylish  led 
to  a  reduction  in  the  nnmbtr  of  injlectiona  in  Old  Enylish. 

5.  Mention  8om.e  of  the  words  borrowed  from  the  Romans  by 
the  Enylish  before  coming  to  Britain. 

6.  Meidion  a  few  Danish  loan-words. 

7.  Show  1)1/  examples  how  our  ancestors  utilized  native  words 
in  expressing  abstract  ideas. 

8.  Mention  some  facts  in  history  that  might  help  to  explain 
the  following  words:  Arou,  Dnnr.aster,  Derby,  Oxford,  Ouse, 
Walling  Street,  Lincoln,  Durham,  Uxbrulge,  Montgomery. 

9.  What  can  1/0 u  sni/ of  the  languages  spoken  in  Britain  at 
the  coming  of  the  English  ? 

10.  What  reason  can  you  give  for  the  small  number  of  Celtic 
words  coming  into  use  among  our  old  Enylish  ancestors  ( 

11.  Mention  the  nam^a  of  the  loiv  German  languages. 

12.  Mention  the  names  of  the  three  old  English  dialects  which 
rose  to  literary  prominence,  and  indicate  the  yeographictU  area 
in  which  they  were  spoken. 

13.  Which  of  these  teas  least  affected  by  Danish  injluence. 

14.  When  and  under  tvhat  circumstances  teas  the  classical 
element  introduced  into  English  ? 


I 
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16.  From  whtit  languagfa  do  the  follounng  loords  comet— 
husbanil,  sister,  gossip,  widow,  loyal,  ii.ay.>r,  sherifF,  al.loni.an, 
raadain,  bishopric,  i'hester,  cl.iff,  capital,  chapter,  cailiir, 
captive,  omnihus,  luathe.natics,  disastrous,  folio,  conceit, 
conception,  villain,  fellowship,  are,  they,  b(H.k,  prevent, 
wit,  schooner,  amen,  seraph,  minister,  an-el,  brave,  piano, 
portico. 

16.  Mentioa  a  fevo  words  which  have  comn  into  Entjlish 
directly  from  the  Classicd  Lanynwjes.  Mfulion  some  which 
have  come  by  nay  of  the  Romance  Langaays. 

17.  Explain  the.  terms  :  bHingualism,  doublet,  cognate,  dialect. 

18.  Find  out  the  oi-ig!n  of  the  names  of  the  days  of'  the  week 
and  the  names  of  the  7nonths. 

19.  What  facts  ia  the  history  of  English  does  the  existence  of 
the  doublets  church  anl  kirk,  antic  and  antique,  eatable  and 
edible,  ward  and  gnard,point  to  ? 

20.  Discuss  the /allowing  statements  : 

(tt)  A  dialect  is  a  degraded  form  of  a  standard  language, 
(b)  A   standard  language    is    the    cultivated  form  of'  a 
fortunate  local  dialect. 

21.  What  exactly  is  meant  by  the  statement  that  two  languages 
are  related. 

22.  Draw  a  map  of  the  coun-e  of  a  river  to  represent  the 
English  language,  .shewing  the  separate  existenre  of  three,  con- 
tributory dialects  douu  to  the  tu-rlre  hundreds,  and  also  the 
streams  of  Celtic,  Latin,  Danish,  Xomnan-Freuch  and  Renais- 
sance influence. 

23.  How  do  we  find  names  for  new  things  (games,  inventions, 
political,  social  and  .scientific  ideas)  t 

24.  Make  a  list  of  Canadian  place  names  borrowed  from  the 
Indian  languages. 


Singular 
brother 

cloth 
die 
tish 
genius 

index 

])ea 
penny 
si  lot 


SingJilar. 
fucus 
genus 
datum 


APPENDIX 

DOUBLE   PLURALS 

riural  Plural. 

brothers  (by  birth)         brethren  (of  a  com- 
munity, 
cloths  (kinds  of  cloth)   clothes  (garmentLO 


dies  (for  coining) 
fishes  (singly) 
geniuses  (men  of 

talent) 
indexes  (tables  of 

contents) 
peas  (singly) 
pennies  (singly) 
shots  (discharges) 


dice  (for  gaining) 
lish  (collectively) 
genii  (spirits) 

indices  (in  Algebra) 

pease  (collectively) 
pence  (collectively) 
shot  (balls) 


memorandum  memoranda 
analsyis  analyses 


PLURALS   OF    FOREIGN    WORDS. 

Siiujular. 
phenomenon 
curriculum 
stratum 
radix 


Plural. 

foci 

genera 

data 


parenthesis 

oasis 

cherub 

bandit 

tableau 


parentheses 

oases 

cherubiiu 

banditti 

tableaux 


hypothesis 

crisis 

axis 

seraph 

beau 


riural. 
phenomena 
curricula 
strata 
radices 
hypotheses 
crises 
axes 

seraphim 
beaux 
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GENDER  :— INDICATED   BY    INFLECTION  :   "  eSS. 
Masculine.  Feminine.       Masculine.  Feminine. 


».;« 

abbot 

abbess 

master 

mistress 

actor 

actress 

mayor 

mayoress 

\ 

adventurer 

adventuress 

negro 

negress 

ambassador 

ambassadress 

patron 

patroness 

f  > 
k  - 

ai-biter 

arbitress 

peer 

peeress 

author 

authoress 

poet 

poetess 

.    - 

baron 

baroness 

priest 

priestess 

:> 

benefactor 

benefactress 

prince 

princess 

>     * 

u 

conihietor 

conductrt'SH 

precepLv:" 

preceptress 

count 

countess 

prior 

prioress 

dauphin 

dauphiness 

prophet 

pi'ophetress 

1 

duke 

duchess 

protector 

protectress 

•*• 

elector 

electress 

shepherd 

shepherdess 

emperor 

empress 

songster 

songstress 

^*, 

cnchanttr 
giant 

enchantress 

tiger 

tigress 

^^ 

giantess 

sorcerer 

sorceress 

C3 

god 

goddess 

traitor 

traitress 

C5 

(Tovernor 

governess 

waiter 

waitress 

heir 

heiress 

viscount 

viscountess 

hunter 

huntress 

votary 

votaress 

ho^t 

hostess 

idolater 

idolatress 

Jew 

Jewess 

lion 

lioness 

marquis 

marchioness 

OTHER   TERMINATIONS  TO   INDICATE  GENDER. 

Masculine..  Feminine. 

hero  lie^o^"^ 

landgrave 


landgravine 
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Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

margrave 

margravine 

czar 

czarina 

administrator 

administratrix 

sultan 

sultana 

executor 

executrix 

alumnus 

alunnia 

testator 

testatrix 

widower 

widow 

SOME   EXAMPLES   OF   THE   USE  OF   DIFFERENT   WORDS 

TO   DISTINGUISH   OENDER. 

Masculine. 

Fii7ninine- 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

bachelor 

maid 

husband 

wife 

beau 

belle 

king 

queen 

boy 

girl 

lad 

lass 

brother 

sister 

landlonl 

landlady 

buck 

doe 

lord 

lady 

bull 

cow 

man 

woman 

bullock 

heifer 

nephew 

niece 

drake 

duck 

papa 

mamma 

earl 

countess 

ram 

ewe 

father 

mother 

stag 

hind 

friar 

nun 

son 

daughter 

gander 

goose 

uncle 

aunt 

gentleman 

lady 

wizard 

witch 

hart 

roe 

SOME   IRREGULAR   ADJECTIVES. 

Positire. 

Comparaiive 

Superlativi 

by 

good 

better 

best 

different 

bad,  evil,  or  ill 

worse 

worst 

words 

little 

less  or  lesser         least 

much  or  many 

more 

most 
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Sin 


I) 
5> 


u 


Positive . 

Comparative. 

Superlative. 

fore 

former 

foremost,  first 

f(jrtli  (tulv 

.)         further 

furtliest 

near 

nearer 

nearest  or  next 

by           hind 

hinder 

hindmost 

irregular     iji  (adv.) 

inner 

inmost,   inner- 

term i  na- 

most 

tions 

nether 

nethermost 

top 

topmost 

up  (adv.) 

upper 

uppermost 

A   LIST  OF  STUOXG 

VKRBS: — THREE    DISTINCT   FORMS. 

J'rcsott  I'euse. 

J'ast  Tetuse. 

Pant  Participle, 

arise 

arose 

arisen 

awake 

awoke,  awaked 

awaked 

bear 

bore 

borne 

begin 

began 

begun 

bid 

bade 

bidden 

bite 

bit 

bitten 

blow 

blew 

blown 

break 

broke 

broken 

clioose 

chose 

chosen 

como 

came 

come 

do 

did 

done 

draw 

drew 

drawn 

drink 

drank 

drunk 

drive 

drove 

driven 

eat 

ate 

eaten 

fall 

fell 

fallen 

% 

flew 

flown 

foi'get 

forgot 

forgotten 

forsake 

forsook 

forsaken 

freeze 

froze 

frozen 

give 

gave 

given 
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Present  Tenae. 

Past  Tense. 

Past  Participle. 

go 

Went 

gone 

grow 

grew 

grown 

hide 

hid 

hidden 

know 

knew 

known 

lie 

lay 

lain 

ride 

rode 

ridden 

ring 

rang 

rung 

rise 

rose 

risen 

run 

ran 

run 

see 

saw 

seen                                 U 

shake 

shook 

shaken                              H 

show 

showed 

shown                            1  H 

shrink 

shrunk 

shrunk 

sing 

sanjr 

sung                   , 

sink 

sank 

sunk                                y 

slay 

slew 

slain                                   1 

smite 

smote 

smitten                               1 

sow 

sowed 

sown 

speak 

spoke 

spoken                               | 

spring 

sprang 

sprung 

steal 

stole 

stolen 

strike 

struck 

stricken                          :  1 

swear 

swore 

sworn                               1 

swell 

swelled 

swollen                             H 

swim 

swam 

swum                               11 

take 

took 

taken                                If 

tear 

tore 

torn                               ;  H 

thrive 

throve 

thriven                                ! 

threw 

threw 

thrown 

wear 

wore 

worn                                    1 

weave 

wove 

woven                                  1 

write 

wrote 

written                          ^  B 
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LINT     l)F     STROX 

n»    AXn    WEAK    VKl 
FORMS. 

RBS: — TWO    DISTINCT 

Presntt  Tense. 

Past  Tense. 

Past  Participle. 

abide 

abode 

abode 

behold 

beheld 

beheld 

bend 

bent 

bent 

bereave 

bereft 

bereft 

beseech 

besought 

besought 

bind 

bound 

bound 

bh'ed 

bled 

bled 

bnied 

bred 

bred 

briiij; 

brought 

brought 

build 

built 

built 

buy 

bought 

bought 

catch 

caught 

caught 

cling 

clung 

clung 

creep 

crept 

crept 

deal 

dealt 

dealt 

feed 

fed 

fed 

feel 

felt 

felt 

ficrht 

fought 

fought 

find 

found 

found 

flee 

fled 

fled 

fling 

flung 

flung 

get 

got 

got 

grind 

ground 

ground 

hang 

hung 

hung 

have 

had 

had 

hear 

heard 

heard 

keep 

kept 

kept 

lay 

laid 

laid 

lead 

led 

led 
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Fresent  Tense. 

Pa»t  Tense. 

Past  J'articiple. 

leave 

left 

left 

lend 

lent 

lent 

lose 

lost 

lost 

make 

made 

made 

mean 

meant 

meant 

meet 

met 

met 

P'^y 

paid 

paid 

read 

read 

read 

rend 

rent 

rent 

seek 

sought 

sought 

sell 

sold 

sold 

shine 

shone 

shone 

shoe 

shod 

shod 

slicot 

shot 

shot                                     1 

sit 

sat 

sat 

sleep 

slept 

slept                                    1 

spend 

spent 

spent                                     1 

spin 

spun 

spun                                    1 

stand 

stood 

stood 

stick 

stuck 

stuck 

sting 

stung 

stung 

string 

strung 

strung 

sweep 

swept 

swept                                   1 

swing 

swung 

swung                                 1 

teach 

taught 

tauglit 

tell 

told 

told                                    1 

think 

thought 

thought                             ffi 

wake 

woke 

waked  or                         jj| 
woke                     ■ 

weep 
wind 

wept 
wound 

wept                                   1 
wound                                1 

wring 

wrung 

wrung                               H 
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A    LIST  OF   VERBS 

WITH   ONE   FORM 

IN  THK   IMUNCIPA 

'h. 

PARTS. 

1 

Present  7'enae. 

fast   Tense. 

Past  Participle 

■    ,; 

bet 

bet 

bet 

f        t    . 

burst 

burst 

burst 

1        "     . 

cost 

cast 

CtvSt 

1         ^     • 

cost 

cost 

cost 

ij    [') 

cut 

cut 

cut 

hit 

liit 

hit 

'     I) 

hurt 
knit 

liurt 
knit 

Imrt 
knit 

let 

let 

let 

|:! 

put 

put 

put 

1  0 

rid 

rid 

rid 

r 

set 
shed 

set 
shed 

set 
shed 

r 

shred 

shred 

shred 

1 

shut 

shut 

shut 

' 

slit 

slit 

slit 

j 

split 

split 

split 

i 

spread 

spread 

spread 

i 

thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

wet 

wet 

wet 
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COV.IUOATION  OF  THE  VERB  SMITE. 
Pv^snit.  Past.  Past  Participle. 


smite 


smote 


smitten 


ACTIVE  VOICE. 

Indicative  SIood.    i.— present  tenses. 

Present  Indefinite. 


Siitgnlar 
I  smite 
'I'liou  smitest 
He  smites 


1.  I  am  smiting; 

2.  Thou  art  smiting 

3.  He  is  smiting 

1.  I  have  smitten 

2.  Thou  hast  smitten 

3.  He  has  smitten 


Plnrnl. 

1.  Wo  smite 

2.  Ye  (or  you)  smite 

3.  They  smite 

Present  Imperfect. 

1.  We  are  smiting 

2.  You  are  smiting 

3.  Tliey  are  smiting 

Present  Perfect. 

1.  We  have  smitten 

2.  You  have  smitten 

3.  They  have  smitten 


Present  Perfect  Continuous. 
1.  I  have  been  smiting  ].  We  have  been  smiting 

2.  You  have  been  smiting 


2.  Tliou  hast  been  smiting 


3.  He  has  been  smitim 


3.  Tijey  have  been  smiting 


1.  I  smote 

2.  Thou  smotest 

3.  He  smote 


II. — past  tenses. 

Past  Indefinite. 

1.  We  smote 

2.  You  smote 

3.  Tliey  smote 


t 
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') 


Singular. 

1.  I  was  smiting 

2.  Thou  wast  smiting 

3.  He  was  smiting 

1.  I  had  smitten 

2.  Thou  hadst  smitten 

3.  He  had  smitten 


Past  Imperfect. 

Plural. 

1.  We  were  smiting 

2.  You  were  smiting 

3.  They  were  smiting 

Past  Perfect. 

1.  We  had  smitten 

2.  You  ha<l  smitten 

3.  They  had  smitten 


Past  Perfect  Continuous. 

1.  I  had  been  smiting  1.  ^Ve  had  been  smiting 

2.  Thou  hadst  been  smiting         2.  You  had  been  smiting 

3.  He  had  been  smiting  3.  They  had  been  smiting 

III, — FUTURE  TENSES. 
Future  Indetinite. 

1.  I  shall  smite  1-  ^^'^^  s^a"  smite 

2.  Thou  wilt  smite  2.  You  will  smite 

3.  He  will  smite  3.  They  will  smite 

Future  Imperfect. 

1.  I  shall  be  smiting  1-  We  shall  be  smiting 

2.  Thou  wilt  be  smiting  2.  You  will  be  smiting 

3.  He  will  be  smiting  3.  They  will  be  smiting 

Future  Perfect. 

1.  I  shall  have  smitten  1.  We  shall  have  smitten 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  smitten  2.  You  will  have  smitten 

3.  He  will  have  smitten  3.  They  will  have  smitten 
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Futuro  Perfect  Continuous. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  been  smiting         1 .  We  shall  have  been  smiting 

2.  Thou  wilt  have  been  smiting     2.   You  will  have  been  smiting 

3.  He  will  have  been  smiting      3.  They  will  have  been  smitin" 

Imperativk   Mood. 

Present  Tense. 

2.  Smite 

3.  Let  them  smite 


2.  Smite 

3.  Let  him  smite 


2.  Tliou  shfilt  smite 

3.  He  shall  smite 


Future  Tense. 

2.  You  shall  smite 

3.  They  shall  smite 


1.  I  smite 

2.  Thou  smite 

3.  He  smite 


\.  I  be  smiting 

2.  Thou  be  sinitinc 

3.  He  be  smiting 


Subjunctive  ]\Iood. 

(After  if,  that,  though,  lest,  etc.). 

I. — PRESENT  TENSES. 

Present  Indefinite. 

1.  We  smite 

2.  You  smite 

3.  They  smite 

Present  Imperfect. 

1.  AVe  be  smiting 


\.  I  have  smitten 

2.  Thou  have  smitten 

3.  He  have  smitten 


2.  You  bn  smitin"' 

3,  They  be  smiting 

Present  Perfect. 

1.  We  have  smitten 

2.  You  have  smitten 

3.  They  have  smitten 


ii 


V 


t: 

X  , 

f  ' 

i.  . 


^ 


xl 
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Present  Perfect  Continuous. 


Singular. 

1.  I  have  been  smiting 

2.  Thou  have  been  smiting 

3.  "NVe  have  been  smiting 


Plural. 

1.  NVe  have  been  smiting 

2.  You  have  been  smiting 

3.  They  have  been  smiting 


1.  I  smote 

2.  Thou  smote 

3.  He  smote 


II. — PAST  TENSES. 

Past  Indefinite. 

1.  We  smote 

2.  You  smote 

3.  They  smote 


Past  Imperfect. 

1.  I  were  smiting  1-  We  were  smiting 

2.  Thou  w"rt  smiting  2.  You  were  smiting 

3.  He  were  smiting  3.  They  were  smiting 


1 .  I  had  smitten 

2.  Thou  had  smitten 

3.  He  had  smitten 


Past  Perfect. 

1.  We  had  smitten 

2.  You  had  smitten 

3.  They  had  smitten 


Past  Perfect  Continuous. 

1.  I  had  been  smiting  1.  We  had  been  smiting 

2.  Thou  had  been  smiting. 

3.  He  had  been  smiting 


2.  You  had  been  smiting 

3.  They  had  been  smiting 


III. — FUTURE  TENSES. 
Future  Indefinite. 

1.  I  should  smite  1-  We  should  smite 

2.  Thou  wouldst  smito  2.  You  would  smite 

3.  He  would  smit«  3.  They  would  smite 
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1. 
2. 
3. 


Future  Imperfect. 
Singular.  pi^^^^j 

I  should  be  smiting  1.  We  should  he  smiting 

Thou  wouldst  be  smiting         2.  You  would  bo  smitiii<r 


He  would  be  smitina 


3.  They  would  be  sniitin" 


Future  Perfect. 

1.  I  should  have  smitten  1.  We  should  have  smitten 

2.  Thou  would.st  have  smitten      2.  You  would  have  smitten 

3.  He  would  have  smitten  3.  They  would  have  smitten 

Future  Perfect  Continuous. 
1.  I  should  have  been  smiting 


2.  Thou    wouldst    have    been 

smiting 

3.  He  would  have  been  smitin" 


1.  We    should    have   been 

smiting 

2.  You    would    have    been 


smiting 


3.  They   would  have  been 
smiting 


Infinitive  Mood. 

Present  Indefinite (to)  smite 

Prese.it  Imperfect (to)  be  smiting 

Present  Perfect (to)  l.ave  smitten 

Present  Perfect  Continuous (to)  have  been  smiting 

Participles. 

Present  Imperfect smiting 

Present  Perfect having  smitten 

Present  Perfect  Continuous having  been  smiting 


Present . 


Geijund. 
.  smiting  Perfect ....  having  smitten 
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Indicative  Mood,    i.— present  tenses. 

Present  Indefinite I  am  smitten 

Present  Imperfect I  am  being  smitten 

Present  Perfect I  liave  l)een  smitten 

II. — PAST  TENSES. 

Past  Indefinite T  was  smitten 

Past  Imperfect I  ^^''^  ^^'''"S  smitten 

Past  Perfect I  li^'tl  been  smitten 

in. — FUTURE  TENSES. 

Future  Indefinite I  "^lall  be  smitten 

Future  Imperfect (None) 

Futuie  Perfect I  sball  have  been  smitten 

Imperative  Mood,     i.— present  tense. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Be  (thou)  smitten  2.  Be  (you  or  ye)  smitten 

II. — FUTURE   tense. 

2.  Thou  shalt  bo  smitten  2.  You  shall  be  smitten 

3.  He  shall  be  smitten  3.  They  shall  be  smitten 

Subjunctive  Mood,    i.— present  tenses. 

Present  Indefinite (If)  I  be  smitten 

Present  Imperfect (None) 

Present  Perfect (If)  I  bave  been  smitten 

iL — past  tenses. 

Past  Indefinite (H )  T  were  smitten 

Past  Imperfect (10  I  ^^'^''^  being  smitten 

Past  Perfect (^0  I  liad  been  smitten 
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III. — FUTURE  TENSES. 

Future  Indefinite (If)  I  should  be  smitten 

Future  Imperfect (None) 

Future  Perfect (If)  I  should  have  been  smitten 

Infinitive  Mood, 

Present  Indefinite (to)  be  smitten 

Present  Perfect ' (to)  have  been  smitten 

Participles. 

Indefinite smitten 

Present being  smitten 

I**st having  been  smitten 


Prepositions. 

Certain  words  require  special  prepositions.     The  fol- 
lowing list  will  be  found  useful  for  reference: 


Accord  with 
Acquaint  with 
Agree  with  (a  person) 
Change  with  (a  person) 
Confer  with 
Consistent  with 
Contrast  with 
Correspond  with 
Di£ier  with  (a  person) 


1. 


Disappointed  with  (a  thing) 
Disgusted  with 
Interfere  with 
Overwhelmed  with  shame. 
Part  witii  (a  thing) 
Provide  with  (food,  etc.) 
Reconcile  with  (a  statement) 
Tax  with  (a  crime) 
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Accuse  of 

Acquit  of 

Aak  of  (a  person) 

Boast  of 

Capable  of 

Careful  of 

Deprive  of 

Despair  of 

Die  of  (a  disease) 

Disappointed  of  (what  we 

not  get) 
Disapprove 
Dispose  of 
Divested  of 

Arrive  at 

Blush  at   (the  mention 
thing) 


2. 

Enamoured  of 
Exclusive  of 
Glad  of  (ii  possession) 
Guilty  of 

Hold  of  (take  hold) 
Independent  of 
Need  of 
Sliare  of 
Significant  of 
can-      Taste  of  (food) 
True  of 
Warn  of 
Worthy  of 

3. 

Call  at  (a  place) 
of  a      Disgusted  at 

Glad  at  (a  piece  of  news) 


Die  by  (violence)  Followed  by 

Distinguished  by  (a  mark)  Profit  by 


5. 


Confer  on  (give) 

Dependent  on 

Fall  upon  (an  enemy) 

Founded  on 

Hold  on  (a  hold  on  him) 


Intent  on 

Look  on  (what  is  present) 

Reckon  on 

Resolve  ou 

Wait  on 
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6. 

Acquiesce  in  Instruct  in 

Confide  in  (trust  in)  Involved  in 

Deficient  in  Persevere  in 

Disappointed    in     (what  we      Poor  in 

have  got)  Rich  in 

Embark  in  Share  in 
Engage  in  (work) 


Adapted  to  (by  intention) 
Agree  to  (a  proposal) 
Antipathy  to 
Assent  to 
Averse  to 
Banish  to 

Confide  to  (intrust  to) 
Correspond  to  (suit) 
Convenient   to   (a  person  or 
place) 


Exception  to  (a  statement) 

Grateful  to  (another) 

Indiflferent  to 

Inured  to 

Martyr  to  (a  disease) 

Object  to 

Offensive  to 

Opposite  to 

Reconcile  to  (a  person) 

Similar  to 


8. 


Avert  from 

Banish  from 

Differ  from  (a  statement) 

Different  from 


Distinguished   from   (another 

thing) 
Exception  from  (a  rule) 
Fall  from  (a  height) 
Protect  others  from 
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9. 


I 


Adapted  for  (by  nature) 
Affection  for 
A.sk  for  (a  thing) 
Blush  for  (nn  act) 
Convenient  for  (a  purpose) 
Die  for  (anothei) 
Engage  for  (a  time) 


Grateful  for  (favours) 
Look  for  (what  is  absent) 
Martyr  for  (a  cause) 
Provide  for  (a  person) 
Taste  for  (art) 
Tax  for  (a  purpose) 
Wait  for 
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USEFUL  FORMS  FOR  THE  ANALYSIS  OF  SENTENCES 

I.  General:—  ,    „„,«,« 

1.    SIMPLE. 

Oi)  Declvrative—        "I  havoan  almost  feminine  partiality  for  oUl  china." 

■^^ —  - 

(h)  I.NTEiiROuATivE—     "Ami  why  not  a  sudden  death,  Sir  .John  ? " 

v;: 

(.)  Impekative—  "Take  care  of  those  gems." 

v:\r '  ~~ 

01)  Exclamatory—       "  How  aweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank !" 

\ 

2.  COMPOUND. 

(d)  SiMi'LE-CoMPOUND—    "The  atorm  increased  with  the  night ; 


and 


^ 


the  sea  was  lashed  into  confusion." 


(/-)  Co.MPLEX-CoMPOtND— "  Jack  gave  a  murmur 

and 

(he)  half  stopped 
^v — 1 


M 


a  frightful  suspicion  crossed  him." 

3.  COMPLEX. 

"  A  faint  noise  stole  towards  me  through  the  pines. 


V 


as 


I  thus  lay  between  content  and  longing." 


"  You  used  to  say  that  the  gallery  was  the  best  place." 
\ ^ 


that 


I  the  gallery  was  the  best  \Hce. 
"It  was  thegreathall 

^  a: 

I  that  had  resounded  with  acclamations." 

"  It  is  surprising  how  soon  one  will  die  of  inanition 
V  — — — 


huw  soon  one-  vvill  die  of  inanition 


if 


it  be  never  fed." 
27t) 


II.  Particular:— 

(«)  Diagram  used— 

Subject ^^"^ 


Predicate 


.^^•. 


j^y, 


Rel. 


Completion 


I Subject       ^^-^        Predicate  (Subord.  Adj.  Clause) 

JV.fi.— All  innnitivei,  however  u«ed,  are  doubly  underlined. 
{h)  Examples— 

(1)  Man/~\i8 
mortal. 

(2)  I 


(3)    (You) 


and 


(You)     ^^-^    tell 


Rel. 


(/;)  Mrs.  Brown 


you^^~Nthink 


(4)    1 


inquire 


of  hira 


what 


.__I_,^~\_go 


to  house 


>l>,.>^> 


would  be 
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A,  an,  and  the,  articles,  1 1.". 

Ablative,  221. 

Abstiact  terms,  23!t. 

Accent,  223. 

Accusative,  222. 

Adverb,  dtfinition  of,  6,  12."). 

classification,  121). 

comparison  of,  127. 

conipound,  188. 
Adverbial  adjunct,  94,  95. 
Adjective,  definition  of,  6,  115. 

kinds,  112,  113. 

inflection  of,  116. 

comparison  of,  117. 

predicate  adjective,  122. 

compound,  187. 
Alfred,  king,  209,  231. 
Agreement,  90,  91,  103,  120,  161. 
Analj'sis,  form  of,  40. 
Analogy,  infiuence  of,  233. 
Anglo-Saxon,  use  of  the  term,  209. 
Ancren  Riwle,  240. 
Antecedent,  12,  75. 
Apostrophe,  89. 
Appositive,  92,  97. 
Article,  115. 
Arabic,  247. 
Aryan,  218. 
Attribute,  93,  95. 
Auxiliary,  17,  30,  137,  156. 


Be,  rule  regarding  verb  "be,"  17. 
Bilingual  character  of  l':ngli8h,240. 
Itwrrowiiigs,  e;irly,  225. 
Borrowed  words  and  cognates,  214. 
Britons  and  Roman  Rule,  206. 

Case,  85. 

Caxton,  220,  226,  232. 

Celtic,  211,  247. 

C'liaucor,  2J0,  223,  232. 

<^'hristianity  and  the  English,  211. 

Clau.ses,  44. 

principal,  45. 

subordinates,  45,  46. 

sub.stantive,  46,  47. 

ailjective,  47. 

adverbial,  49. 

conditional,  96. 
Cognates,  214. 
Collective  noun,  151. 
Comparison  of  adjectives,  119. 
Completion,  ."2,  1);{. 

objoutivo  completion,  34,  94. 

subjective  completion,  ."U,  94. 
Compounds,  186. 
Composition  of  words,  186. 
Complex  sentence,  44. 
Connectives,  176. 
Concord,  90. 
Conditional  clauses,  96. 
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Conjunction,  definition  of,  7,  IT!'. 

kinds,  174. 
Coiijiig.iliipii  of  verlis,  l.'J4,  ]'}'\ 
( "urrency,  e atiinate  of  Knglish,  2-15. 

Dane  l.iw,  21-2. 

I>anish  element  in   English,    21.S, 

228,  241. 
Diini.sh  law  terms,  227. 
Dani>h  invasions,  212. 
Dative,  221. 

Derivation  of  words,  180. 
Dialect,  meaning  of,  2IU. 

of  the  Midlands,  230. 
Dialects  of  Old  Knglish,  21.^). 
Dictionarj',  estimate  of  English,  245 
Doublets,  226,  244. 
Double  parts  of  speech,  7. 
Dutch,  247. 

English,  209. 

English,  bi-lingual character  of,  240 

English  and  Christianity,  211. 

Engli-sh  invasion,  207. 

English  language  and  the  Britons, 

210. 
English  prayer-book,  240. 
Expletive,  126. 

French  influence,  234, 236, 240, 246. 

Gallic,  205. 

(ientler,  82. 

Genitive,  101,  221. 

(JermanicCh-  >iip  of  Languages, 213. 

Gerund,  8,  140,  153. 

Gothic,  222.  223. 

Government,  90,  94,  104,  120,  161. 

Grammar,  as  an  art,  1. 

as  a  science,  20. 

historical,  205. 


Historical  sketch,  205. 
Hybrids,  ig.! 

Indicative  mood,  140,  156. 
Indo-Kiirop.an    family    of    Ian- 

guagi's,  217. 
Inflection,  ISO. 
Inflectional  levelling,  224. 
Infinitive,  8,  149. 
Infinitive,  split,  128. 
Imperative  mood,  141,  158. 
Impersonal  forms,  105,  1.37. 
Infinitive,  8,  149. 
Instrumental,  221,  222. 
Interjection,  7. 
Italian  element,  247. 
Ivannoe,  quotation  from,  239. 

Latin,  221. 

Latin  element  in  English,  226, 242, 

245 
Language  an  organism,  206. 
Locative  case,  221. 

Middle  English,  216,  231. 
Modern  English,  241. 
Midland  dialect,  232. 
Modifiers,  .34,  4.3. 
:Mood,  140. 

Nominative  absolute,  93,  98. 
Nondnative  case,  85. 
Nomin.itive  of  address.  92,  222. 
Non-finite  verb,  148. 
Norman-Frencli,  233. 
Norman  Invasion,  215,  241. 
Northumbria,  231. 
Notional  verbs,  137. 
Notional  words,  9, 


nil 
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Noun,  collective,  fiS,  101. 

coniiiKni,  (35. 

clajis  name,  (iS. 

classitkcitioii,  0"), 

concrete  and  ahstract,  68. 

compouiKl,  ISO. 

definition  of,  5. 

inflections,  "S. 

parsing,  106,  107. 

sj'ntax,  04. 

uses,  91. 
Number,  11,  7S,  147. 

Object,  direct,  93,  94. 

indiieet,  93,  '15. 

retained,  93,  101. 
Objective  case,  86,  94. 
Objective  comi)leniHnt,  93. 
Objective  in  apposition,  97. 
Old  Englisb,  '215,  221. 

a  synthetic  tongue,  241. 
Order,  9!,  96,  105,  121,  102. 

Prefixes,  Teutonic,  1S8 

Latin,  190. 

Greek,  193. 
Parsing  of  substantives,  106. 

of  adverbs,  128. 

of  adjectives,  128. 
Particii.les,  S,  17,  98,  133,  150. 
Parts  of  speech,  5. 
Person,  147. 
Phrase,  16,  21,  17S. 
Place  names,  225. 
PortugiHise,  247. 
Possessive  case,  15,  87. 
Possessive,    a    misleading    term, 

100. 
Prclicate,  2,  28,  2ft. 
Printing,  art  of,  220. 


Pronoun,  as  complement,  103. 

as  object,  10.  ]n.*{. 

as  .subj.'ct,  1.3,  1(1,3. 

as  qualifiir,  103. 

case  in,  85. 

cla-ssitication,  71,  72. 

conjuiu  tive  t  rt-lative,  9,  72. 

denioiistiative,  72. 

indelinite,  72. 

interrogative,  72. 

reflexivf-,  72. 

personal,  14,  72. 

parsing  of,  107. 
Provisions  of  Oxford,  216. 
IVcpositton,  definition  of,  6,  176. 

compound,  188. 

liace  and  language,  203. 
Relational  words,  9. 
Revival  of  learning,  220,  242. 
Reported  speech,  1(;3. 
Homance  languages,  214,  217. 
Romans,  225. 

t!uloa  of  grammar,  II,  13,  15,  Ifi. 
17,  18. 

.Sanscrit,  221 . 

■^candin.ivian  influence  in  Englisii, 

226. 
Sentence,  1,  20,  21. 

adveibi-d  relation,  39. 

attributive  relation,  38. 

elassilication,  25,  43. 

complex,  43. 

compound,  43,  51. 

declarative,  exclamatory, etc.  ,25 

objective  relatioi,,  4n. 

predicative  relation,  37. 
Shall  and  will,  158,  159. 
Sir  Walter  Scott  quoted,  239. 
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Spanish  influence,  247. 

Speecli,  rt'jiorted,  l(i.'{. 

Split  inliiiitive,  I'.'S. 

Strnng  and  weak  verbs,  nS. 

Subject,  •-',  28,  29,  yi),  105. 

Subjunctive  mood,  141. 

Substantives,  65,  90.  lOG 

Suffixes.  189,  192,  l!t4. 

Synthetic  character  of  Old  Engli.-'h, 

241. 
Syntax,  91,  94,  102,  120,  128,  161, 
178. 

Tense,  143. 

Transitive  and  intransitive  verbs, 
135. 


Verb,  definition  of,  5,  \^2. 

classitiuation,  133. 

verb-plir.nt',  31. 

compound,  187. 

verbal  noun,  153. 

non-tinite,  148. 

of  incomplete  predication,  33, 137 

verb  "  bf,'  l."i6. 
Vocative,  92,  222. 
Voice,  138. 

Welsh,  209. 

West'i.x,  212,  215. 

Words,  notional  and  relational,  9. 

Wycliff,  232. 


